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Bell  Commits  to 
Research  Network 


BY  STEVEN DE  SOUSA 

Bell  Emergis,  a new  division 
of  Bell  Canada,  intends  to 
commit  $22.5  million  to  U of  T 
and  the  University  of  Waterloo  to 
create  a network  of  research  labora- 
tories that  will  enhance  leading- 
edge  computer  engineering  and 
software  technology. 

“This  collaboration  breaks  new 
ground,”  said  Professor  Heather 
Munroe-Blum,  vice-president 
(research  and  international  rela- 
tions). “As  strategic  partners  both 
universities  will  build  on  our  out- 
standing academic  and  research 
strengths  in  the  context  of  our  aca- 
demic mission.  We  intend  to  work 
with  Bell  Emergis  and  the 
information  technology  sector 
in  general  to  create  a broad  base  for 
exploratory  research.  This  is  truly  a 
win-win-win  relationship.” 

Through  its  investment  Bell 
Emergis  will  establish  Bell  Emergis 
University  Labs  with  U of  T receiv- 
ing $13.5  million  and  Waterloo 
receiving  $9  million  over  three 
years.  The  laboratories  will  work  in 
close  collaboration  with  the  new 
company  and  will  focus  on 
exploratory  research  in  computers 


and  communications  and  related 
fields. 

“This  relationship  represents  an 
unprecedented  opportunity  for 
scholars  from  across  the  university 
to  build  on  the  existing  expertise 
and  research  interests  in  the  broad 
fields  of  information  technology,” 
said  Professor  Carl  Amrhein,  dean 
of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science. 
In  addition  to  computer  science 
and  electrical  and  computer  engi- 
neering, this  will  include  such  areas 
as  human-computer  interaction 
and  innovative  applications  for 
information  technology  in  society, 
he  said. 

James  Tobin,  president  of  Bell 
Emergis,  said  the  partnership 
reflects  his  company’s  commitment 
to  maintaining  Canada’s  leading 
position  in  the  communications 
market.  “The  combined  capacity  of 
the  Universities  of  Toronto  and 
Waterloo  provides  access  to  superb 
intellectual  and  physical  research 
infrastructure  which  is  unmatched 
in  North  America  and  which  "will 
ensure  our  place  in  the  emerging 
digital  media  industry,”  Tobin  said. 

At  U of  T the  partnership  vwU 
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Aid  Cuts  Need 
Rethinking:  Tuohy 


The  Ontario  ministry  of 

education  should  rethink  its 
announcement  Friday  that  a 
greater  share  of  the  student  aid 
burden  will  be  shifted  onto  stu- 
dents and  their  parents,  says 
Deputy  Provost  Carolyn  Tuohy. 

“What  we  think  ought  to  be 
reconsidered  is  this  extension 
from  four  to  five  years,”  in  the 
time  a student  is  considered  a 
dependent  after  leaving  high 
school,  Tuohy  said. 

The  government  announced  it 
wiU  be  spending  $535  million  on 
financial  assistance  for  post- 
secondary students  in  1998-99, 
down  from  $550  million  this 
year.  The  savings  come  from 
increasing  the  number  of  years 
that  students  are  considered 
dependent  on  their  parents,  with 
parental  income  offsetting  their 
need  for  student  loans,  from  four 
years  to  five. 

The  original  concept  of  the  stu- 
dent aid  program  was  that  stu- 
dents were  assumed  to  be  sup- 
ported by  their  parents  during 
undergraduate  studies  but  had 
only  their  own  incomes  to  support 


them  when  they  became  graduate 
students,  thus  increasing  the 
amount  of  aid  they  were  eligible  for, 
Tuohy  said.  By  defining  students  as 
dependents  into  their  first  year  of 
graduate  studies,  the  province  can 
offer  fewer,  smaller  loans. 

Students  will  still  be  considered 
dependents  if  they  worked  full- 
time between  high  school  and 
university,  another  change  from 
the  previous  policy. 

One  bright  spot  is  the  change 
of  the  province’s  loan  forgiveness 
scheme.  Students  who  borrow 
over  $7,000  a year  will  continue 
to  be  reimbursed  for  the  amount 
over  that  limit  but  on  a year-to- 
year  basis  rather  than,  all  at  once 
at  the  end  of  a course  of  study. 
While  the  overall  financial  benefits 
for  students  may  be  negligible,  it 
could  help  to  make  their  debt 
burdens  feel  less  insurmountable, 
Tuohy  said. 

The  province  also  announced 
that  those  institutions,  all  private 
vocational  schools,  with  exorbi- 
tant loan  default  rates  may  be 
required  to  reimburse  the  province 
for  some  of  the  default  cost. 


History  of  Science 

Our  Virtual  Past 


A cyber-museum  for  instruments  puts  U ofT\  history  on  line 

By  Jane  Stirling 


David  Pantalony  is  searchingfor  U ofT’s  old  scientific  instruments. 


Dust  off  those  oddly  shaped  bookends 

and  take  a closer  look  at  that  unusual  plant 
stand  you  keep  as  a conversation  piece;  you 
just  might  discover  your  office  holds  some  of  the  miss- 
ing links  in  U ofT’s  history. 

David  Pantalony,  a PhD  student  in  the  Institute  for 
History  and  Philosophy  of  Science  and  Technology, 
wants  everyone  at  the  university  to  sharpen  their  detec- 
tive skills.  He  is  interested  in  finding  and  cataloguing 
as  many  of  U ofT’s  scientific  instruments  as  possible  in 
his  quest  to  mount  a virtual  museum. 

Pantalony,  whose  thesis  involves  the  study  of  an 
internationally  significant  collection  of  acoustical 
instruments  at  U of  T,  is  determined  to  ensure  the  uni- 
versity’s scientific  past  is  not  forgotten.  Working  with 
Professor  Trevor  Levere,  the  institute’s  director,  he 
hopes  to  create  a visual  and  textual  database  of  appara- 
tus in  the  form  of  departmental  cyber-museums.  The 
undertaking  wiU  likely  take  at  least  three  to  four  years. 
“We  need  to  start  taking  U of  T’s  scientific  heritage 
seriously,”  he  says.  “We  were  the  premier  scientific 
institution  in  Canada  in  the  19th  century. 

Time  is  of  the  essence  with  a project  like  this, 
Pantalony  explains.  As  the  years  pass,  more  and  more 
artifacts  disappear.  Twenty  years  ago  the  institute  cata- 
logued most  of  the  university’s  scientific  instruments; 
when  the  inventory  was  updated  a few  years  ago,  many 
had  vanished.  In  some  departments  80  per  cent  of  the 
devices  had  disappeared.  “Some  were  left  in  store 
rooms,  a lot  were  thrown  out,”  Pantalony  says.  “They 
were  seen  as  old  junk.  Some  people  probably  thought 


these  were  old  instruments  that  weren’t  useful  any- 
more.” 

Professor  Douglas  Creelman  of  the  psychology 
department  is  aware  how  easy  it  is  to  overlook  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  artifacts.  Many  years  ago  he  rescued  a 
number  of  instruments  destined  for  the  garbage  bin. 
“They  lived  for  several  years  in  my  lab  where  I used 
them  for  teaching  and  the  students  would  play  wdth 
them,”  he  notes. 

Creelman  also  saved  a beautiful  19th-century  timing 
device  for  future  generations  of  U ofT  students.  One 
of  his  colleagues,  who  was  leaving  for  a job  at  another 
university,  was  walking  down  the  hall  one  day  with  a 
Hipp  chronoscope  under  his  arm.  “I  said  to  him.  What 
are  you  doing  with  that?’  He  said.  No  one  seemed  to 
be  using  it  and  it  looked  pretty  so  I thought  I d take  it. 
To  ensure  no  more  psychological  artifacts  go  missing, 
he  and  Pantalony  spent  two  months  last  summer  cata- 
loguing the  instruments  and  mounting  them  on  a Web 
page  (www.psych.utoronto.ca/museum/). 

Although  the  U of  T virtual  museum  project  is  in  its 
infancy  (Pantalony  is  currently  compiling  the 
University  College  collection),  it  is  already  generating 
much  international  interest.  “I’ve  had  e-mails  from 
people  around  the  world,”  Pantalony  says.  For  instance 
a science  museum  curator  in  Florence  has  been  helping 
me  out  in  identifying  some  of  our  mystery  pieces.  He 
has  taken  their  photographs  to  other  museums  and 
asked  his  colleagues  for  their  assistance.  I really  feel 
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ROB  ALLEN 


In  Brief 


Schachter  named  to  Order  of  Canada 

Professor  Ricky  Schachter  of  the  Department  of  Medicine 
has  been  named  a member  of  the  Order  of  Canada.  A researcher, 
teacher,  administrator  and  healer,  her  work  in  the  areas  of  skin  cancer 
and  psoriasis  “has  improved  the  lives  of  her  patients  and  inspired  feEow 
researchers  across  Canada,”  the  citation  states.  A founding  member  and 
first  president  of  both  the  Canadian  and  Toronto  Dermatological 
Associations,  she  was  the  first  woman  head  of  an  academic  division  of 
dermatology  in  the  country. 


Kidd  appointed  first  dean  of 

physical  education  and  health 

Academic  Board  approved  the  appointment  of  Professor 
Bruce  Kidd  as  the  first  dean  of  the  new  Faculty  of  Physical  Education 
and  Health  at  its  Jan.  29  meeting.  Kidd  will  serve  a seven-year 
term  effective  Jan.  1,  1998.  Appointed  director  of  the  School  of 
Physical  and  Health  Education  in  1991  after  a four-year  term  as 
coordinator  of  Canadian  studies  at  University  College,  he  was 
asked  to  serve  as  acting  director  of  the  Department  of  Athletics 
and  Recreation  as  well  in  1995.  Kidd  joined  the  university  fac- 
ulty in  1970  and  is  an  internationally  recognized  expert  in  the 
sociology  and  history  of  sport  — his  most  recent  book  The 
Struggle  for  Canadian  Sport  published  in  1996  won  the  North 
American  Society  for  Sport  History  Book  Award  in  1997.  The 
Faculty  of  Physical  Education  and  Health  was  created  by  merg- 
ing the  Department  of  Athletics  and  Recreation  and  the  School 
of  Physical  and  Health  Education;  it  came  into  being  Jan.  1. 


Warning  issued  regarding  posters 

Members  of  the  university  community  who  obscure  other 

people’s  posters  and  signs  with  their  own  may  face  disciplinary 
measures,  the  Office  of  Student  Affairs  warns.  The  warning  by 
David  Neelands,  assistant  vice-president  (student  affairs),  comes 
after  a number  of  positive  space  campaign  posters  were  covered 
with  others  carrying  an  anti-homosexuality  message.  Nine  such 
incidents  have  been  reported  to  campus  police  in  the  last  month. 
While  the  university  respects  free  speech,  students  and  employ- 
ees face  sanctions  if  they  interfere  with  the  expression  of  others’ 
ideas  in  this  way,  Neelands  said. 


Awards  & Honours 


Faculty  of  Applied  Science  & 
Engineering 

Janet  Elliott  of  mechanical  engineering  is 
the  winner  of  one  of  four  Natural  Sciences  and 
Engineering  Research  Council  of  Canada  doctoral 
research  prizes  for  the  most  outstanding  doctoral 
research  completed  in  Canada  last  year.  Elliott’s  thesis 
has  been  desaibed  as  a landmark  in  the  prediction  of 
how  gases  interact  with  metal  surfaces  and  a major 
step  towards  establishing  a general  theory  of  molecu- 
lar kinetics  for  surface  scientists.  Elliott  is  now  an 
assistant  professor  in  the  Department  of  Chemical 
and  Materials  Engineering  at  the  University  of 
Alberta. 

Faculty  of  Arts  & Science 

Professor  Eleanor  Cook  of  Engush  was  elected 
president  of  the  Association  of  Literary  Scholars  and 
Critics  for  a one-year  term.  The  association  offers  a 
forum  for  anyone  with  serious  critical  or  scholarly 
interest  in  literature;  its  intention  is  to  foster  high 
standards  of  literary  discussion,  critical  judgement  and 
scholarly  research  with  a broad  conception  of  litera- 
ture, endeavouring  to  provide  opportunities  for  open 
debate. 


Professor  Nancy  Dengler  of  botany  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Botanical  Society  of  America 
for  a one-year  term.  The  association  is  one  of  the 
world’s  largest  societies  devoted  to  the  study  of  plants 
and  allied  organisms,  with  a mission  to  promote 
research  and  teaching  in  all  fields  of  plant  biology,  to 
facilitate  cooperation  among  plant  biologists  and 
other  scientists  worldwide  and  to  disseminate 
knowledge  of  plants,  algae  and  fungi. 

University  Professor  Linda  Hutcheon  of 
English  and  the  Centre  for  Comparative  Literature 
has  been  elected  second  vice-president  of  the  Modern 
Language  Association  of  America.  She  will  become 
president  of  the  association  in  2000,  the  first 
Canadian  woman  and  the  third  Canadian  to  hold  this 
position.  The  MLA  is  the  major  North  American 


association  of  teachers  and  scholars  of  English  and 
modem  languages,  with  over  30,000  members. 

Professor  Borje  VAhAmAki  of  Finno-Ugric 
studies  will  receive  the  insignia  of  the  Order  of  the 
White  Rose  of  Finland  in  recognition  of  his  contribu- 
tion to  the  promotion  of  Finnish  language  and  culture 
both  within  the  university  and  across  North  America. 
Vahamaki  will  receive  the  medal  from  the  ambassador 
of  Finland,  Veijo  Sampovaara,  at  a ceremony  to  be 
held  at  Hart  House  Feb.  24. 


Professor  Barry  Wellman  of  sociology  is  the 
recipient  of  the  1998  International  Network  for  the 
Study  of  Personal  Relationship  Mentoring  Award. 
Wellman  was  nominated  by  a group  of  sociology  stu- 
dents who  submitted  letters  and  other  evidence 
“supporting  the  claim  that  the  person  has  conducted 
mentoring  relationships  that  have  advanced  the 
professional  development  of  those  who  are  adwsed, 
supported  and  sponsored  by  the  mentor.” 

Faculty  ofMedicine 

Professors  Harold  Atwood  and  Valerie  Watt 
were  winners  of  1996-1997  Department  of 
Physiology  Awards  for  Excellence  in  Teaching  for 
course  development  and  use  of  innovative  teaching 
methods;  Professors  Alan  Horner  and  Ken  Norwich 
won  for  individual  teaching  performance;  and  Luis 
Mavrogiannis,  a PhD  graduate  student,  received  the 
award  for  teaching  assistant  in  a physiology  laboratory 
course. 


Professor  Philip  Sherman  of  pediatrics  and 
associate  chair  of  research  in  the  pediatrics  depart- 
ment at  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children  has  won  the 
Medical  Research  Council  of  Canada  A.C. 
Finkelstein  Award  in  support  of  his  research  pro- 
posal entitled  Mechanisms  of  adherence  of  attach- 
ing and  effacing  gastrointestinal  pathogens.  The 
award  represents  funds  held  by  MRC  on  behalf 
of  Dr.  A.C.  Finkelstein,  who  donated  money  in 
support  of  research  into  intestinal  bowel  and 
gastrointestinal  disease. 


Engineering  practical  solutions 


The  Institute  ‘ of 
Biomedical  Engineering  is 
committed  to  the  practical 
application  of  science  and 
technology  to  solution  of 
problems  in  medicine  and 
biology.  The  staff  come  from 
the  fields  of  life/medical  and 
applied  sciences,  physics,  occupational/physical  therapy,  mathe- 
matics and  engineering.  The  Web  site  profiles  research  being 
pioneered  at  U of  T in  cellular  and  molecular  bioengineering, 
diagnostic  and  therapeutic  engineering  and  technology  for  health. 
The  material  is  fascinating,  comprehensive  and  jargon-free. 


On  the  Internet 


UofT  Home  Page 

www.utoronto.ca 

The  Campaign  for  U ofT 

WWW. iioftcampaign.com 

Research  Updates  (Notices) 

goplier://utlElibrary.utoronto.ca:70/l  ]goplier_ 
root70;|_research._rescarch_updarcs| 

PhD  Or.\i.s 

www.sgs.utoronto.ca/phd_orals.lirm 

U OF  T Job  Opportunities 

www.utoronto.caiSO/jobopps 

If  you  want  your  site  featured  in  this  space, 
please  contact  .Audrey  Fong,  communitv 
relations  officer,  at:  audrev.fong@utoronto.ca 


http://www.ibme.utoronto.ca/ 


NTEREST 


Where  art  meets  science 

Ever  marvelled  at  the  meticulous  details  illustrated  in 
medical  science  textbooks  and  wondered  who  had  the  patience 
and  talent  to  exeaite  them?  The  Biomedical  Communications 
graduate  program  combines  theories  of  design  and  communica- 
tion with  clinical  science  courses  to  produce  visual  material  for 
use  in  the  teaching  of  science,  medicine  and  health  promotion. 
Amazing  images. 

http://www.bmc.med.utoronto.ca/bmc/ 

bmcstudentart.html 


Gizmos  and  gadgets  to  order 

The  Electronic  and  Computing  Facility  of  the 
Department  of  Chemistry  provides  all  computing  and  electronic 
services  to  departmental  students,  faculty  and  adminstrative  staff. 
It  offer  a number  of  services  such  as  repairs  and  maintenance  of 
electronic  equipment,  assembly  and  repair  of  personal  computers 
and  their  peripherals  plus  coding  of  user  and  system  software. 
They’ll  even  design  and  build  special  electronic  devices  to  your 
specifications.  You  can  even  browse  through  a sample  of  their  wares. 

http://frank.chem.utoronto.ca/eiectronics/ 
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UTSA  Votes  for  Union  Drive 


Steel  Line 


Members  of  the  U of  T 
Staff  Association  have 
strongly  endorsed  a union  certifica- 
tion drive  among  administrative  and 
technical  staff"  to  be  conducted  by  the 
United  Steelworkers  of  America. 

The  vote  was  called  simultane- 
ously on  all  three  U of  T campuses 
Feb.  3 and  resulted  in  358  out 
of  434  UTSA  members  present 
voting  for  the  union  drive. 

Addressing  the  overflow  crowd 
in  the  auditorium  of  the  Koffler 
Institute  for  Pharmacy  Manage- 
ment, UTSA  president  Mel  Martin 
called  the  meeting  the  largest 
UTSA  turnout  in  recent  memory. 
Martin  said  the  82.5  per  cent 
vote  in  favour  of  aligning  with 


the  Steelworkers  “indicates  there 
is  strong  support  among  our 
membership  for  the  Steelworkers 
campaign.” 

During  a question  period  with 
Steelworkers  organizers,  district 
coordinator  Brad  James  said  unions 
can  make  a good  workplace  a better 
workplace.  When  some  expressed 
concern  that  a strike  elsewhere  in 
Canada  at  a unionized  shop  would 
lead  to  unionized  members  on 
campus  being  forced  to  strike  as  an 
act  of  solidarity.  James  denied  that 
would  be  the  case. 

Seniority  and  bumping  rights 
was  another  issue  that  came  up 
during  the  question  period.  James 
responded  that  it  was  up  to  the 


members  of  the  university  to  “form 
a positive,  fair  system  of  bumping. 
You  tell  us  what  kind  of  bumping 
process  you  want,”  he  said.  “There 
is  no  template  that  we  bring  to  a 
situation  like  this.” 

When  asked  how  long  it  would 
take  to  make  the  union  a reality 
after  a successful  certification  vote, 
James  responded  that  he  couldn’t 
really  say  but  it  was  rarely  more 
than  a year.  Addressing  the  ques- 
tion of  salaries,  he  said  the  union 
never  makes  promises  to  what  may 
be  achieved  in  the  area  of  wages. 
“However,”  he  continued,  “we  can 
promise  you  new  rights,  for  exam- 
ple the  right  to  bargain  with  your 
employer  as  equals.” 


Reaction  to  Fees  Report  Mixed 

BY  SX4CEYYOUNG 


The  report  of  the  task 
force  on  tuition  and  student 
aid  has  attracted  a favourable 
response,  tempered  with  cautions 
that  the  university  needs  more 
information  if  it  is  to  convert  its 
recommendations  into  good  policies. 

The  report,  issued  Feb.  2, 
recommended  that  the  university 
guarantee  that  no  student  be  pre- 
vented from  completing  a program 
due  to  financial  need  and  that  all 
U ofT  students  should  know  on 
entry  what  the  maximum  level  of 
fees  will  be. 

Alumni  governor  John  Nestor 
has  for  the  last  several  years  made 
an  annual  request  at  budget  time 
that  the  university  develop  guide- 
lines for  tuition  fee  increases. 

“In  the  past  I was  in  agreement 
with  deregulating  tuition  and 
tuition  fee  increases,  but  only  as 
long  as  the  student  aid  end  of 
things  was  dealt  with  consistently,” 
Nestor  said.  “As  we  all  know,  that 
was  not  the  case  and  student  aid 
did  not  keep  up  with  fee  increases.” 
According  to  Statistics  Canada  the 
amount  of  federal  loan  money 
available  rose  by  55  per  cent  from 
1984  to  1995,  against  tuition  fee 
increases  of  75  per  cent  for  the 
same  period. 

The  task  force’s  series  of  propos- 
als is  a good  start,  said  Nestor.  He 
added,  however,  that  although 
there  is  now  a lot  of  information 
available  about  the  financial 
resources  of  undergraduates,  the 
report  made  little  progress  in 
gathering  similar  data  on  graduate 
students  at  a time  when  the  current 


means  of  assessing  graduate  need  is 
seen  by  many  as  problematic. 

“With  programs  like  UTAPS 
[University  of  Toronto  Advance 
Planning  for  Students,  the  uni- 
versity’s mechanism  for  calculat- 
ing student  need],  though  it 
theoretically  benefits  everyone,  is 
really  geared  to  Ontario  students.” 
That  is  a problem,  he  said,  since 
many  more  graduate  students 
are  from  out  of  province  than 
undergraduates. 

Maybe  so,  said  Professor 
Michael  Marrus,  dean  of  the 
School  of  Graduate  Studies,  but 
the  financial  forecast  for  U of  T 
graduate  students  is  still  looking 
a lot  better  than  before.  “U  of  T 
has  not  been  situated  very  well 
vis  a vis  our  North  American 
competitors  in  the  recruitment 
of  top  graduate  students,” 
Marrus  said.  “But  the  $250  mil- 
lion [Ontario  Student 
Opportunity  Trust  Fund]  student 
aid  endowment  goes  a long  way.” 

Others  remain  concerned  about 
what  guidelines  the  university  wiU 
use  to  determine  tuition  levels,  fol- 
lowing the  recent  deregulation  of 
graduate  and  professional  tuition 
by  the  proinnce.  The  task  force 
suggested  six  bases  for  differentiat- 
ing tuition  fees,  two  of  the  more 
contentious  ones  being  program 
costs  and  the  graduate’s  anticipated 
income. 

Ted  Salgado,  president  of  the 
Students’  Administrative  Council, 
is  among  those  uneasy  about  those, 
criteria.  “There  was  a concern  on 
the  part  of  students  that  [basing 
tuition  on]  the  cost  of  the  program 
might  end  up  being  a deterrent. 


We  don’t  think  students  should 
base  their  program  choice  on  cost.” 
Bob  Spencer,  a student  gover- 
nor and  member  of  the  task  force, 
said  their  report  should  be  seen  as 
the  beginning  of  debate  on  the 
differentiation  issue,  not  the  end. 
“As  a whole,  this  series  of  propos- 
als will  improve  the  situation  of 
U of  T students,”  he  said.  “But  in 
terms  of  the  recommendation  on 
differential  fees,  it  is  simply  a 
continuation  of  university  policy. 
The  problem  is  its  equitable 
implementation.” 

Eyebrows  have  also  been  raised 
over  the  report’s  claim  that  the 
socioeconomic  makeup  of  the  stu- 
dent body  has  not  been  altered  by 
the  substantial  tuition  increases  of 
the  past  six  years.  On  the  basis  the 
median  incomes  of  the  postal  code 
catchment  areas  of  incoming  stu- 
dents’ permanent  addresses,  the 
report  found  the  economic  makeup 
of  the  student  body  is  roughly  the 
same  as  it  was  in  1991. 

Deputy  Provost  Carolyn  Tuohy, 
co-chair  of  the  task  force,  said  the 
use  of  postal  code  analysis  is  a 
common  and  useful  research 
method.  “These  .data  are  used  not 
only  by  academic  institutions  but 
also  by  other  institutions  for 
planning  purposes,”  said  Tuohy.  “It 
is  also  the  most  non-intrusive 
way  of  looking  at  the  economic 
background  of  our  students.” 
While  he  believes  the  postal 
code  study  is  useful,  Spencer  said 
more  research  is  still  needed  on 
how  tuition  fee  increases  are  affect- 
ing access  to  education  today.  “I 
think  we  all  have  to  do  a better  job 
measuring  need.” 


Council  Elections  Coming  Up 


Undergraduates  and  admin- 
istrative  staff  will  be  voting 
for  their  Governing  Council 
representatives  this  spring. 

The  administrative  staff  election 
will  pit  Alex  Waugh,  vice-principal 
of  Woodsworth  College,  against 
former  UTSA  president  Judith 
Wilson  to  see  who  will  hold  the 
seat  for  the  next  three  years.  Ballots 


will  be  mailed  to  staff  this  week  and 
must  be  returned  by  March  10. 

A total  of  12  full-time  students  are 
competing  for  the  four  full-time 
undergraduate  seats  and  four  part- 
time  students  for  the  two  part-time 
undergraduate  seats.  Elections  will  be 
by  ballot  box,  the  week  of  March  23. 

Graduate  student  governors 
Robert  Spencer  and  Deborah 


Walks  were  acclaimed,  as  were  fac- 
ulty representatives  Steve  Halperin, 
Ronald  Venter,  Vivek  Goel  and 
Raymond  Cummins  for  four  of  the 
five  faculty  seats  that  became  open 
this  year.  One  of  the  faculty  seats, 
held  for  a three-year  term  as  well, 
remains  open  for  nominations:  the 
seat  representing  teaching  staff  at 
the  federated  universities. 


Notice  to  Administrative  Staff:  The  Labour  Relations  department  has 
established  a Web  site  at  www.utoronto.ca/hrhome/iabour.htm 

containing  an  overview  of  the  union  certification  process  for  interested  employees. 


UTSA  members  register  at  their  Feb.  3 meeting  for  a vote  on  vihetber  to 
bold  a union  drive.  Eighty-two  per  cent  of  attendees  voted  in favour. 


International  Health  Program 
Faculty  of  Medicine  - University  of  Toronto 

A SPECIAL  LECTURE 

“POPULATION,  POVERTY  AND 
THE  ENVIRONMENT: 

THE  PRESSURE  ON  GLOBAL  RESOURCES” 

MARGARET  CATLEY-CARLSON 

PRESIDENT,  POPULATION  COUNCIL,  NEW  YORK 
(FORMER  PRESIDENT  - CANADIAN  INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  AGENCY, 
DEPUTY  MINISTER  - HEALTH  AND  WELFARE  CANADA  & 

DEPUTY  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR  - UNICEF) 

FEBRUARY  23,  1998 

5:00  - 6:00  p.m.  (4:30  Refreshments) 

IMPERIAL  OIL  LECTURE  THEATRE 
Tanz  Neuroscience  Building 
(Old  Botany  Building)  6 Queen’s  Park  Crescent  West 


Looking  for 

RESEARCH  NOTICES? 


A full  listing  of  current  funding  opportunities 
may  be  found  in 


RESEARCH  UPDATE 


Research  Update  is  published  by  University 
of  Toronto  Research  Services  and  is  filled 
with  information  on  upcoming  funding 
competitions,  ethics  issues  and  other  topics 
of  interest  to  the  research  community. 


To  receive  your  free  subscription  in  electronic 
or  hardcopy  format  contact  Sheila 
VanLandeghem  at  946-3606  or 
sheila.  vanlandeghem@utoronto.  ca 


For.  even  more  funding  sources  explore  the 
Community  of  Science  Funding  Database  at 
http/ /www.library.utoronto.ca/rir/hmpage 
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JEWEL  RANDOLPH 


1 SPECIAL  EVENTS  Call  978-2452  ^ 


V Graduate  Committee's  6th  Annual  Senior  Members'  Reception  - Tue.  Feb.  1 7 
■C  at  6pm  in  the  Great  Hall.  RSVP  978-2452. 

V 'LISTEN  UP'  - The  Libraty  Committee  presents  Dan  Yashinsky  in  the  20th  Annual 
X Toronto  Festival  of  Storytelling,  Feb.  26  at  7:30pm  in  the  East  Common  Room. 

ALL  WELCOME. 

■f  ART  Coll  978-8398 

5 The  Justina  M.  Barnicke  Gallery  - West  Gallery:  'Bofonlco  Borocco,'  Jane 
, Buyers.  East  Gallery:  Delia  Husband  (1899-1943).  To  Mar.  5. 

^ Arbor  Room  - Nell  McKeown,  'Places  Like  Stone  City.'  To  Mar.  1 4. 
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MUSK  Call  978-2452  - All  concerts  are  FREE! 

Midday  Mosolcs  - Jazz  Pianist,  Peter  Dick,  Thur.  Feb.  26  at  noon  in  the 
Music  Room. 

Jazz  at  Oscar's  - Fridays  at  8:30pm  in  the  Arbor  Room.  Feb.  27,  The  Ken 
Taylor  Quartet.  Licensed.  No  cover. 

From  the  Hart  - Open  Stage  hosted  by  Phllomene  Hoffman,  Thur.  Feb.  26  at 
8:30pm  in  the  Arbor  Room.  Licensed.  No  cover. 

Wednesdoy  Live  Music  - 'Coincidence'  with  Mike  Janzon,  Feb.  25  at  8:30pm 
in  the  Arbor  Room.  Licensed.  No  cover. 

CLUBS  & COAAMITTEES  - Cali  978-2452 

Art  Committee's  Annual  Art  Competition  - Open  to  students  and  Hart  House 
Members.  Rules  and  entry  forms  ore  available  at  the  Hall  Porters'  Desk. 
Deadline  for  submission  Is  March  5 and  6. 

76th  Annual  Exhibition  of  Photographs  by  members  of  Hart  House.  Closing 
dote  for  entries  is  February  28th,  1 2 noon.  Entry  forms  are  available  at  the  Hall 
Porters'  Desk.  Open  to  all  members  of  Hart  House.  Call  978-2452  for  info. 

Hart  House  Farm  - Book  the  form  for  a day  or  weekend.  Call  978-2447  for  info. 
Intertalth  Dialogue  Committee  - Wednesday  'Wind-Down'  in  the  Hart  House 
Chapel.  Communion  Service  on  alternate  weeks.  Senrice  begins  at  5pm.  Call 
978-2448  for  Info. 
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V ATHLETICS  - CALL  978-2447 
. Coventry  Cup  Squash  Tournament  - Test  your  squash  skills  by  entering  one  of 

V the  following  categories:  Women's  Open,  Men's  A (Varsity  level)  and  Men's  B. 
X Fri.  Mar.  6 and  Sat.  Mar.  7.  Open  to  all  students,  staff,  and  alumni.  Entry  fee: 

$12.  Register  at  the  Hart  House  Membership  Services  Office  or  the  Athletics  Centre. 
X Dfop-ln  Fitness  Classes  - Choose  from  over  35  classes  each  week... morning, 
noon  and  nighf! 

X Strength/Fitness  Consultation  - Have  a qualified  trainer  get  you  started  on  a 
^ personal  programme.  Fee  $17. 

X Runners  - Join  our  running  group  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  at  12:1 0pm  by  the 
iH  Athletics  Reception  Desk.  Sundays  at  9am  at  the  front  doors  of  Hart  House.  All 
^ levels  welcome! 


£ 

£ 

♦ 


4-  Membership  Office  Hours  - Monday  - Thursday:  9am-7pm,  Fridays:  9am-5pm.  ^ 
Come  in  and  find  out  about  Hart  House  Athletics,  Clubs  and  Committees.  f 

£ HART  HOUSE  £ 

Dhil*hri*hri  university  of  Toronto  hri*hri*hriB 


Statistical  Consulting 
SERVICE 


Business  ] 

FtIhe  Council  of  Ontario 
JL  Universities  is  puzzled  by  a 
recent  report  by  the  Toronto  Board 
of  Trade,  calling  for  more  research 
into  whether  universities  are 
underfunded. 

The  board’s  Feb.  9 paper  called 
for  alternatives  to  tenure,  the  estab- 
lishment of  for-profit  private  uni- 
versities and  asked  the  government 
to  review  whether  taxpayers  are 
providing  insufficient  support  for 
higher  education  and  remedy  the 
problem  if  one  exists. 

R.eport  Puz2 

COU  spokesperson  David  Scott 
says  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Ontario  university  system  is  the 
worst-funded  on  a per  capita  basis 
in  Canada.  Cuts  to  university  oper- 
ating grants  in  the  last  two  years 
have  far  exceeded  cuts  in  any  other 
province  or  American  state,  Scott 
said,  adding  that  another  study 
seems  superfluous.  “No  matter  how 
many  times  you  weigh  a fish,  it’s  not 
going  to  gain  any  weight,”  he  said. 

On  Feb.  12  President  Robert 
Prichard  and  University  ofWestem 

des  COU 

Ontario  president  Paul  Davenport 
presented  a COU  brief  to  the 
provincial  finance  committee.  In  it, 
they  called  for  increases  to  provin- 
cial university  operating  grants  to 
the  level  of  the  national  average,  a 
renewed  commitment  to  research 
funding  and  endorsement  of  the 
recommendations  for  student  aid 
reform  put  forward  by  a national 
round  table  of  students,  faculty  and 
university  representatives  last  fall, 
including  a national  system  of 
student  grants. 

Bell  Comm 

~ Continued from  Page  1 ~ 
create  an  endowed  chair  for  a new 
faculty  member,  three  additional 
endowed  chairs  for  existing  faculty 
members  and  four  new  junior  pro- 
fessorial positions  at  U of  T.  It 
will  also  significantly  strengthen 
research  infrastructure  and  provide 
substantial  research  finding. 

“With  our  plans  to  double  enrol- 
ment in  the  undergraduate  com- 
puter engineering  program  in  the 
next  two  years,  this  partnership 
comes  at  the  right  time,”  said 
Safwat  Zaky,  chair  of  electrical  and 
computer  engineering.  “These 

its  to  Reseat 

cutting  edge  research  facilities  will 
play  a key  role  in  keeping  our 
brightest  young  minds  in  Ontario. 
The  agreement  will  provide  stu- 
dents with  improved  labs,  greater 
research  opportunities  and  the 
chance  to  establish  working  rela- 
tionships with  a major  employer  in 
the  high  technology  field,”  he  said. 

Funding  is  expected  to  receive 
final  approval  later  this  month  by 
the  Bell  Canada  board  of  directors. 
The  agreement  between  the 
University  of  Toronto  and  Bell 
Emergis  is  under  development  and 
will  be  in  accordance  with  university 

ch  Network 

policies  and  approval  procedures. 

In  support  of  this  initiative  the 
Munroe-Blum  said  universities 
have  also  applied  for  support  firom 
the  Ontario  Research  and 
Development  Challenge  Fund  and 
will  be  applying  for  a grant  from 
the  Canadian  Foundation  for 
Innovation. 

“The  provincial  and  federal 
money  will  be  essential  to  provide 
the  adequate  physical  infirastructure 
and  equipment  needed  for  the  new 
people  involved  with  the  labs,”  said 
Wayne  Enright,  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Computer  Science. 

Our  Virtual  Past 


~ Continued from  Page  1 ~ 
we’re  contributing  to  a network  of  world  scholars.” 

U of  T students  will  also  benefit  from  a virtual  pre- 
sentation of  history,  Pantalony  says.  “We’re  trying  to 
add  a visual  dimension  to  our  scientific  past.  It’s  impor- 
tant that  students  build  a context  for  science  — that 
they  look  at  the  instruments  used  at  a particular  time 
and  question  their  uses.  It  will  help  them  better  under- 
stand the  day-to-day  problems  a scientist  at  that  time 
had  to  contend  with.” 

Pantalony’s  ultimate  goal  is  to  consolidate  the 


university’s  scientific  instrument  collection  in  a physi- 
cal space  on  campus.  Many  major  European  and  North 
American  universities  have  scientific  museums  that 
celebrate  their  heritage,  he  notes. 

Finding  and  compiling  information  about  the  arti- 
facts is  an  enormous,  somewhat  daunting  project  but 
Pantalony  is  full  of  enthusiasm.  “I  love  going  into  a 
dark  store  room  and  uncovering  a little  bit  of  hidden 
knowledge  there.  It’s  exciting  to  shed  some  light  onto  a 
part  of  U of  T’s  history  that  might  otherwise  be 
forgotten.” 


The  Department  of  Statistics  offers  a 
Statistical  Consulting  Service  (SCS). 
Services  offered  include  the  design  and 
analysis  of: 


Clinical  Trials 
Surveys 


Experiments 
Observational  Studies 


Contact:  Peter  Austin  at  978-4455  or 
austin@utstat.toronto.edu 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH 
UNIVERSITY  OFTORONTO 

VINCENT  A.  DE  LUCA  LECTURE 
IN  NINETEENTH-CENTURY  STUDIES 

A FORM  OF  LOSS  AND 
RETRIEVAL 

by 

Professor  Jolm  Oollander 

Department  of  English,  Yale  University 

Tuesday  24  Februaiy  1998 
4:15  p.m. 

Room  179 
University  College 

Reception  to  follow  at  the  Faculty  Club 


The  Faculty  of  Aftts  and  Science  - University  of  Toronto 
The  Shoshana  Shier  Distinguished  Visiting  Professor  in  Jewish  Studies 

Elliot  R.  Wolfson 

New  YORK  University 

Skirball  Department  of  Hebrew  and  Judaic  Studies 

will  deliver  three  public  lectures  on 

Ethical  Dimensions  of 
Jewish  Mysticism 

I 

Mysticism  and  Social  Reform:  Attitudes  toward  the  Other  in  Kobbolistic  Ethics 

Wednesday,  February  25,  1 998 

University  College  ~ Room  140  ~ 15  King's  College  Circle  - University  of  Toronto 

Beyond  Good  and  Evil:  Low  and  Morality  in  the  Kabbalistic  Tradition 

Wednesday,  March  4,  1 998 

University  College  - Room  140  - 15  King's  College  Circle  - University  of  Toronto 

Divine  Suffering  and  the  Ideal  of  Spiritual  Poverty  on  the  Mystical  Path 

Wednesday,  March  1 8,  1 998 

University  College  - Room  140-15  King's  College  Circle  - University  of  Toronto 

All  lectures  at  pm 

FREE  Public  Lectures  - no  tickets  required 
For  more  information  coll  (416)  978-5301 
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Online  Prof  Says  University  Must  Rethink  Teaching 


Kenneth  Rea  says  Web-based  learning  may  be  the  best  way  to  compensate  for  over-large  classes. 


BY  CHERYL  SULLIVAN 

The  TIMES,  THEY  ARE  A’CHANGIN’ 
— and  we  need  to  keep  up, 
according  to  Professor  Kenneth 
Rea  of  economics. 

One  of  the  university’s  leading 
proponents  of  Web-based  learning, 
Rea  believes  it  offers  an  ideal  solu- 
tion for  improving  the  learning 
experience  in  over-large  classes. 
U ofT  has  to  realize  that  the  1960s- 
model  of  pedagogy  prevalent  when 
he  went  to  university  may  no  longer 
be  the  most  effective,  he  said. 

Since  becoming  a professor,  Rea 
has  seen  his  class  sizes  slowly 
expand  from  35  students  to  hun- 
dreds, and  he  doesn’t  like  the  result. 
“When  I started  teaching  the  con- 
vention was  35  students  maximum 
per  class,”  he  said.  “Now  class  size  is 
limited  only  by  the  size  of  the  room 
which  this  year  caps  my  class  at 
200.  In  a group  that  large  the  stu- 
dent-instructor relationship  is  fun- 
damentally different  — it  becomes 
very  impersonal  and  there  is  a lack 
of  interaction.” 

Over  the  years  Rea  has  integrat- 
ed overhead  projectors,  slide  pro- 
jectors and  computer-assisted  pre- 
sentations into  his  lectures  to  try  to 
compensate.  Now  he  has  received 
permission  to  experiment  with  an 
even  higher-tech  solution:  doing 
the  entire  course  on  line. 

This  fall  the  Department  of 
Economics  will  offer  students  the 
option  of  taking  Economics  323  in 
a conventional  lecture  section  or  on 


line.  Rea  will  teach  both  the  lecture 
section  and  the  Internet  section  of 
the  course.  With  common  course 
material  and  exams,  the  merit  of 
the  online  learning  experience  can 
be  monitored,  he  said.  Rea’s  course 
and  one  other  offered  by  Professor 
John  Floyd  will  be  the  first  courses 
to  be  offered  entirely  through  the 
Internet  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science. 

The  courses  are  meant  to 
demonstrate  how  Web-only  learn- 
ing compares  with  traditional 
teaching  methods,  said  Professor 
Joseph  Desloges,  associate  dean  of 


social  sciences  in  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Science,  who  sits  on  a fac- 
ulty group  looking  at  Web-only 
instruction.  “They  are  doing  a 
comparative  test  of  the  delivery  of 
education  in  the  two  different 
formats,”  Desloges  explained.  The 
faculty  is  doubtful  that  Web-only 
instruction  wall  ever  broadly  replace 
traditional  lecture-based  learning 
but  is  willing  to  experiment  with  its 
potential.  “The  goal  here  is  to 
broaden  the  breadth  of  delivering 
education.  The  motivation  and 
enthusiasm  of  the  classroom  and 
the  ability  to  answer  questions  as 


material  is  being  delivered  will 
remain  the  benchmark  of  all  courses 
offered  in  arts  and  science.” 

Rea  doesn’t  believe  teaching 
through  the  Internet  is  a substitute 
for  conventional  small  class  instruc- 
tion, either,  but  wonders  how  much 
good  conventional  instruction 
really  exists.  “I  don’t  think  that  you 
can  improve  on  having  20  or  25 
students  and  a well-qualified 
instructor  working  together  but  to 
be  realistic  it  doesn’t  seem  that  class 
sizes  will  be  getting  smaller,”  he 
said.  “We  have  the  technology  so 
we  need  to  explore  the  new 


opportunities  it  presents.”  He 
said  that  U ofT  is  far  behind  many 
American,  European  and  even 
Canadian  schools  such  as  the 
University  of  New  Brunswick  and 
the  University  of  British  Columbia 
on  Web-based  learning. 

Still,  Rea  acknowledges  that 
some  colleagues  around  the  univer- 
sity have  found  big  lecture  sections 
can  be  very  successful.  He  knows 
they  worry  that  if  online  offerings 
become  widely  available  students 
will  miss  out  on  the  interaction 
with  the  university  environment 
they  feel  is  an  essential  dimension 
of  the  university  experience.  “I  find 
that  really  fascinating  because  it 
forces  me  to  ask  myself  what  it  is 
about  the  university  experience  that 
makes  it  an  important  part  of  your 
life,”  Rea  said.  “And  is  it  the  same 
for  everyone?” 

Web-based  learning  may  even  be 
a superior  alternative  for  students 
who  are  working,  have  difficulty  get- 
ting downtovm  for  classes  or  who  get 
little  out  of  the  large  lecture  format, 
Rea  said,  if  th^  have  the  maturity 
and  self-motivation  it  demands. 

The  technology  is  still  far  from 
perfect,  he  admits.  “The  Web  and 
technology  is  changing  so  fast  that 
whatever  we  build  will  be  laughable 
a year  from  now.  The  technology 
arefull  of  problems  and  of  promise 
but  we  have  to  experiment  with  the 
alternatives  it  offers,”  Rea  said.  But, 
he  added,  “the  more  I have  gone 
into  this,  the  less  I can  imagine 
going  back.” 


Mega-Banks? 

No  Thanks. 


Is  your  bank  more  concerned  with  the  money  markets  in  Tokyo  and  Singapore 
than  with  customer  service  in  Toronto  and  Scarborough? 

You  do  have  an  alternative. 

Metro  Credit  Union  is  a full-service,  eight-branch  financial  institution  dedicated  to  serving  this  community. 

We  offer  competitively  priced  savings,  loans,  mortgages,  RRSPs,  RRIFs,  index-linked  deposits, 
electronic  banking  services,  Interac*,  free  automated  and  staff-assisted  telephone  service,  mutual  funds, 
financial  planning  services,  and  virtually  everything  youTl  find  at  one  of  the  big  banks.  But  that's  not  all. 

Much  more  than  a bank. 

Metro  Credit  Union  is  jointly  owned  by  its  own  customers,  who  are  members.  And  because  we're  locally  ovmed, 
every  penny  of  our  profits  goes  ba^  into  expanding  services,  paying  dividends  to  members,  and  serving  our  local  community. 

We  also  offer  services  that  banks  don't  have.  Like  our  No  Curves®  Car  Leasing  program  and  the  Car  Facts  Centre. 

Plus,  aU  of  our  members  are  welcome  and  encouraged  to  attend  our  Annual  Meeting, 
where  they  democratically  elect  our  Board  of  Directors. 

Make  the  switch  today. 

A recent  independent  study  by  the  National  Quality  Institute  showed  consumers  rank  credit  unions  far  above  banks  in  service  quality. 
So,  if  you're  frustrated  with  whatever  mega-bank  (or  new  super-mega-bank)  you're  using  learn  about  your  options. 

Call  us  today  and  make  the  switch. 


(416)  252-5621  or  1-800-777-8507 


METRO 


CREDIT 

UNION 


Member  of  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  of  Ontario  and  Credit  Union  Central  of  Ontario.  Partner  of  Credit  Union  Insurance  Services. 

Co-operative  Trust  Company  of  Canada  and  Credential  Securities  Inc. 

* Trademark  of  Interne  Inc.  Metro  Credit  Union  authorized  user  of  the  mark.  ® Metro  Credit  Union  licensed  user  of  the  mark. 
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MARK  LYALL 


MaRCH  1,  1998  7:00  pm 

Join  Us  For  a SPECxacuLaR  CELEBRaxiON  of  Celxic  Music. 

An  Orchestral  Suite  For  Uilleann  Pipes  composed  bp  Shaun  Dauey 
with  the  RTF  Irish  National  Radio  Orchestra 


by 

nsias  ® 


Liajtn  o’p/^ 


Tickets  $25.00  $45.00  $100.00  can  be  ordered  by  calling  Roy  Thomson  Hall  or  purchased  directly  from  the  box  office 
at  Roy  Thomson  Hall  at  60  Simcoe  Street.  For  more  Information,  call  Roy  Thomson  Hall  416-872-4255 
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The  Competitive  Edge 

High  school  competitions  give  U of  T high  marks  with  students 

BY  MEGAN  EASTON 


STEVEN  Chan  is  the  kind  of  student 
every  university  wants  to  have  in  its 
first-year  class  but  U of  T won  him  over  by 
appealing  to  his  taste  for  intellectual  challenge. 

The  national  and  international  sdence  award 
winner  was  still  tom  about  which  university  to  at- 
tend when  he  signed  up  for  the  biology  depart- 
ment’s annual  contest  for  secondary  school  students. 
After  placing  first  in  1995  and  t)dng  for  fifth  in 
1996,  however,  the  choice  was  clear.  “I  came  to 
U of  T because  I knew  that  I would  be  recognized 
for  what  I had  done  in  the  competition  and  because 
of  the  connections  I would  have,”  Chan  says. 

Academic  competitions  for 
high  school  students  have  existed 
for  decades  at  some  universities 
and  in  the  last  few  years  U of  T 
has  started  two  of  its  ovm.  The 
Ontario  Biology  Competition, 
organized  by  the  Departments  of 
Biology  and  Zoology,  began  in 
1995  and  is  going  national  this 
year,  while  the  Faculty  of  Applied 
Science  and  Engineering’s 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  Competition 
began  last  year  as  the  only 
countrywide  engineering  test 
for  secondary  students. 

“The  competitions  are  a 
vehicle  to  allow  us  to  identify 
students  who  have  a particular 
interest  in  and  enjoyment  of  a 
discipline  and  then  contact  them 
to  explain  the  wonderful  oppor- 
tunities that  would  be  afforded 
to  them  if  they  came  to  the 
University  of  Toronto,”  says 
Professor  Ian  Orchard,  vice-provost  (students). 
“These  competitions  are  merely  the  beginning. 
We  will  see  many  other  discipline-based  com- 
petitions developed  in  the  next  year  or  two.” 
The  contests  boost  student  recmitment  efforts 
in  a number  of  ways.  At  the  most  basic  level  they 
involve  financial  incentives.  Both  competitions 
offer  cash  prizes  and  scholarships  and  successful 
contestants  have  an  increased  chance  of  receiving 
other  university  scholarships  since  admissions  and 
awards  is  informed  about  their  high  scores. 


First-year  science  student  Alwin  Li  says  he  turned 
down  a spot  at  Columbia  University  pardy  because 
of  the  scholarship  he  received  for  placing  in  the  top 
five  in  last  year’s  biology  competition. 

But  it  is  more  than  dollars  that  makes  these 
competitions  effective  recruitment  tools.  “The 
test  makes  students  feel  as  if  they’re  already  a part 
of  U of  T,”  says  Corey  Goldman,  coordinator  of 
the  biology  competition.  He  maintains  contact 
with  many  of  the  contestants  who  go  on  to  take 
the  first-year  biology  course  he  also  coordinates  and 
has  helped  several  of  them  get  part-time  jobs  at  the 
university. 


Paul  Szmitko,  who  came  to  U ofT  with  a 99.3 
per  cent  graduating  average,  says  writing  the  bi- 
ology test  eased  his  transition  from  high  school. 
“I  wanted  a little  background  into  how  U of  T 
operated,”  the  1997  first-place  winner  says.  “The 
competition  allowed  me  to  visualize  what  first-year 
biology  was  like.” 

Many  of  the  high-scoring  students  who  are 
now  at  U of  T echo  this  sentiment.  The  de- 
manding multiple-choice  test  formats  give  them 
a preview  of  undergraduate  exams  and  instil  some 


extra  confidence  when  they  enter  the  unknown 
terrain  of  university  academic  life.  “Doing  well  on 
a U of  T competition  made  me  feel  that  I had  a 
link  with  the  university  before  I actually  started  my 
first  classes,”  says  Caroline  Li,  second-place 
biology  winner  in  1996. 

In  the  process  of  forging  a relationship  with 
prospective  students,  the  contests  also  heighten 
awareness  of  U of  T’s  programs  in  Canada’s  high 
schools.  “We  hope  that  the  competition  will  in- 
crease the  profile  ofboth  the  University  ofToronto 
and  the  engineering  faculty  because,  along  with  re- 
warding good  students,  it’s  one  of  our  major  aims,” 
says  Professor  Emeritus  Peter 
Boulton  of  electrical  and  com- 
puter engineering,  coordinator  of 
the  da  Vinci  competition. 

Now  that  both  competitions 
are  open  to  students  nationwide, 
information  about  U of  T 
science  can  potentially  reach 
students  in  about  2,000  high 
schools  every  year.  With  this 
large  an  audience.  Orchard  says, 
the  contests  fulfil  part  of  U of  T’s 
mandate  to  increase  the  educa- 
tional diversity  of  new  students. 

Students  take  notice  when 
universities  make  an  extra  effort 
to  communicate  with  them. 
First-place  da  Vinci  winner  Jason 
Sears  was  never  impressed  by  the 
traditional  presentations  univer- 
sities gave  at  his  high  school  so 
the  contest  was  a welcome 
change.  “When  I listened  to  those 
talks  I always  wondered  who  I 
could  tmst  when  they  said  their  university  is  great,” 
Sears  says.  “But  if  they  actually  do  something  for 
you,  like  this  competition,  then  you  know.” 
Goldman  says  the  competitions  help  convince 
teachers  that  U of  T is  committed  to  undergrad- 
uate education,  which  makes  them  an  important 
link  in  the  recruitment  process.  “When  students 
who  want  to  go  into  biology  ask  their  teachers 
where  they  should  go  to  university,”  he  says,  “we 
want  it  to  be  the  obvious  thing  for  the  teachers  to 
say  the  University  ofToronto.” 


Peter  Boulton,  coordinator  of  the  Leonardo  da  Vinci  Competition 


How  Would 
You  Do? 

The  following  test  csjes- 
tions  were  part  of  the  1997 
Ontario  Biology  Competition 
and  1997  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
Competition  for  engineering 
students,  respectively; 

1.  Which  statement  is  false? 

a.  Viruses  primarily  contain 
nucleic  acids  and  protein, 
b.  All  viruses  are  parasites, 
c.  Bacteria  are  usually  less  than 
2 micrometres  in  diameter, 
d.  Autotrophic  bacteria  can  use 
carbon  dioxide  as  their  sole 
source  of  carbon, 
e.  Bacteria  can  only  fix  nitrogen 
when  they  are  inside  the  root 
nodules  of  leguminous 
plants,  such  as  peas  and 
beans. 


2.  A cannon  on  level  ground 
fires  a projectile  with  an 
initial  speed  of  150  m/s,  at 
an  angle  of  30  degrees  above 
the  horizontal.  How  far  away 
from  the  cannon  will  the 
projectile  land,  ignoring  air 
resistance? 

a.  4.6  km 

b.  4.0  km 
c 1.0  km 

d.  2.0  km 

e.  2.3  km 


ANSWERS: 
P {Z  -3  (X 


The  Bulletin 

invites  readers  to  submit  information  regarding  awards  and  honours  as 
well  as  death  notices  of  staff  and  faculty.  Please  include  as  much 
background  information  as  possible  and  in  the  case  of  obituaries, 
a CV  is  especially  welcome. 

Please  send,  deliver  or  fax  the  information  to: 

Bruce  Rolston,  editor, 

21  King’s  College  Circle,  2nd  floor;  fax,  (416)  978-7430. 


The  Association  of  Siavic  Braduate  Students  Presents  A 

COLLOQUIUM  ON  RUSSIAN  MUSIC, 
LITERATURE,  ANO  UTERARY  THEORY 

Featuring 

CARYL  EMERSON,  Princeton  University 

Feb.  26, 7:30-9:30  p.m.  A pubiic  iecture/recitai 

MUSSORGSKY  AND  THE  RUSSIAN  ART  SONG 
Second  Floor  Music  Room,  Hart  House 

Feb.  27, 10:00  a.m.  - 12:00  neon  A round-tabie  disscussion 

PARODY,  THE  GROTESQUE,  AND  THE  CARNIVAL  MANQUE 
Upper  Library  Massey  CoUege 


Feb.  27, 3:00  - 5:00  p.m.  A pubiic  iecture 

TESTING  BAKHTIN’S  DIALOGISM  AGAINST  DOSTOEVSKY 
HIMSELF:  THREE  FAILED  DIALOGUES  IN  THREE 
DIFFERENT  GENRES  {POOR  FOLK,  NOTES  FROM 
UNDERGROUND,  DEVILS) 

Upper  Library  Massey  Codege 


The  Perfect  Rt 


Adobe™  Photoshop  Apple™  PowerMac  G3 





MobePiiotostiop  4.0 


M Available  for 
Mac  & Windows 

Adobe  $375.™ 


For  the  best  Photoshop 
performance  on  any  P.C. 

From  $2630.™ 


University  of  Toronto  Computer  Shop 

Koffler  student  Centre,  3rd  Floor,  214  College  Street  Toronto,  Ontario  M5T  3A1 


^ Tel:  (416)  978-7947  Fax:  (416)  978-7968 

B Authorized  Dealer  Mrs:  Mon.-Fri.  9-6;  Sat.  10-5;  Sun  12-5 


computer; 
shopi,^ 


Visit  our  Web  Site  at  www.campuscomputershop.com 

Apple,  the  Apple  logo,  Powerbook,  Macintosh,  Duo,  and  Performa  are  registered  trademarks  of  Apple  Computer  Inc.  PowerPC  is  a 
trademark  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation,  used  under  license  therefrom.  Adobe  Photoshop,  the  Adobe  logo  are 
trademarks  of  Adobe  Corp.  All  products  are  subject  to  availability.  Pricing  valid  for  members  of  the  academic  community  only. 
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JAY  WILSON 


Physics 


One  Atom,  Two  Atoms 

U ofT^s  IsoTrace  Laboratory  pulls  back  the  curtain  on  past  events^  future  disasters 

ByMichah  Rynor 


O TELL  SOMEONE  THAT 
you  spend  your  days 
counting  incredibly  rare 
atoms  sounds  akin  to  saying  you’re 
looking  for  a needle  in  a haystack. 

But  Liam  Kieser  of  physics  is  the 
first  to  tell  you  that  counting  atoms 
is  actually  a lot  easier  than  looking 
for  that  needle. 

In  the  massive  sub-basement 
laboratory  where  Kieser  and  his 
colleagues  work,  samples  of  bone, 
wood,  stone,  minerals  and  metals 
arrive  from  around  the  world  to  be 
dated  using  an  accelerator  mass 
spectrometer.  One  of  the  spectrom- 
eter’s principal  roles  is  carbon-14 
dating,  used  to  determine  the  age 
of  an  artifact  as  far  back  as  60,000 
years.  Archeologists,  earth  scien- 
tists, art  dealers,  researchers  and 
private  corporations  are  the  clients 
who  need  to  know  how  old  certain 
specimens  and  artifacts  are  in  order 
to  relate  them  to  a historical  event 
or  to  place  some  kind  of  value  on 
them 

The  IsoTrace  (isotope  and  rare 
atom  counting  equipment)  Laboratory  is  busy  52  weeks  a 
year  with  projects  often  backlogged  for  months  at  a time. 
This  bodes  well  for  the  lab  considering  that  it’s  a self- 
funded  unit  that  receives  no  funding  from  the  university. 
It  runs  entirely  on  a yearly  NSERC  grant  and  the  money 
raised  by  providing  dating  and  analytical  services.  Clients 
typically  pay  $500  to  $1,000  for  accurate  carbon  dating  of 
very  small  samples.  Since  another  government-funded 
accelerator  lab  in  Chalk  River,  Ontario,  closed  due  to 
funding  cutbacks  last  year,  the  U of  T lab  is  busier  than 
ever. 

Kieser,  a U of  T graduate  and  associate  director  of 
IsoTrace,  is  especially  proud  of  the  work  done  by  the  car- 
bon-14 team  led  by  Roelf  Beukens  to  help  the  federal 
government  determine  the  age  of  an  early  settlement  in 
L’Anse  aux  Meadows,  Newfoundland. 

Parks  Canada  found  twigs  that  had  been  used  to  thatch 
the  roof  of  an  early  dwelling  and  wanted  to  know  more 
about  the  people  who  had  lived  there.  Carbon  dating 
showed  the  age  of  the  collected  twigs  to  be  from  the  time 
of  the  Vikings  and  with  this  evidence  Parks  Canada 
declared  the  site  worth  protecting  for  future  generations. 

One  project  that  Kieser  and  his  colleagues  had  fun 
with  was  the  1988  discovery  of  a whale  skeleton  uncov- 
ered by  construction  workers  excavating  a new  section  of 
the  Toronto  streetcar  line.  The  press  and  public  alike  had 
a field  day  thinking  at  first  that  it  would  turn  out  to  be  a 


major  archeological  discovery. 
Could  these  bones  have  come  from 
a time  when  Lake  Ontario  was 
attached  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean?  Or 
had  the  whale  somehow  explored 
the  St.  Lawrence  River  only  to 
become  trapped  in  the  lake? 

Bone  samples  were  sent  to  the 
IsoTrace  Laboratory  but  the  whale 
turned  out  to  be  no  more  than  a 
century  old.  Local  historians  now 
believe  the  whale  had  actually 
been  a sideshow  exhibit  and  when 
the  carcass  became  too  odoriferous 
to  display,  it  was  simply  dumped 
into  the  lake  until  its  exhumation 
by  construction  workers  decades 
later. 

On  a more  serious  note  the 
IsoTrace  Laboratory  will  play  an 
important  role  should  there  be 
another  Chernobyl-like  nuclear 
accident.  Over  the  past  eight  years 
researchers  at  the  lab  have  been 
conducting  experiments  to  detect 
very  small  quantities  of  long-lived 
radioactive  isotopes  in  environ- 
mental samples.  One  of  these  is 
iodine- 129  — a product  of  the  fission  of  uranium. 

While  not  a particularly  dangerous  isotope  itself,  by 
measuring  1-129  in  the  atmosphere,  earth  or  water  in  an 
area  believed  to  have  been  contaminated  by  radioactivi- 
ty, scientists  can  calculate  how  much  of  the  other, 
highly  radioactive  isotopes  of  iodine  were  once  present. 
Isotopes  like  T125  and  T131  are  the  chief  cause  of 
radioactively  induced  thyroid  cancer,  a major  risk  for 
people  in  a contaminated  area,  but  those  isotopes  decay 
and  disappear  within  a few  days  of  the  release  of  radioac- 
tivity, making  it  difficult  to  investigate  how  much  expo- 
sure potential  victims  might  have  received.  Only  by  mea- 
suring the  hard-to-detect  but  longer-lasting  129  isotope 
can  scientists  accurately  determine  the  risk  to  public 
health.  “The  techniques  for  measuring  T129  were  first 
developed  at  IsoTrace  and  world-leading  research  into 
the  detection  of  other  similar  elements  continues  here,” 
Kieser  states. 

The  IsoTrace  Laboratory  is  a member  of  a global  net- 
work of  analytical  labs  established  by  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  to  provide  a rapid  and  coordinat- 
ed response  to  emergencies  like  Chernobyl.  Last 
November,  Kieser  and  research  associate  Xiao-Lei  Zhao 
travelled  to  Vienna  to  discuss  their  test  results  and  help 
devise  procedures  for  measuring  radioactive  iodine 
exposure  that  countries  can  follow  in  the  event  of  a 
nuclear  emergency. 


Number  of  U of  T Loan  Defaulters  on  Increase 


BYBRUCE  ROLSTON 

The  number  of  U of  T stu- 
dents  whose  Ontario  student 
loans  are  in  default  has  increased 
substantially,  education  ministry 
figures  show. 

But  while  over  10  per  cent  of 
students  and  former  students  who 
had  received  aid  defaulted  on 
their  repayments  last  year,  that  is 
still  noticeably  less  as  a percentage 
than  that  of  the  province’s  col- 
leges and  most  of  its  universities. 


A total  of  564  U of  T students 
entered  into  default  in  1996-97, 
up  from  367  in  1995-96.  That  is 
equivalent  to  10.9  per  cent  of  the 
5,195  U ofT  students  on  student 
assistance  who  completed  their 
studies  in  1994-95.  (The  provin- 
cial government  assesses  whether 
loans  have  been  defaulted  upon 
two  years  after  entering  into 
repayment.) 

Only  three  postsecondary  insti- 
tutions had  lower  default  rates, 
with  the  University  of  Waterloo 


being  the  lowest  at  8.1  per  cent. 
The  average  default  rate  for  all 
Ontario  university  students  was 
13.9  per  cent,  compared  with  27.5 
per  cent  for  colleges  and  38.5 
per  cent  for  private  vocational 
schools. 

According  to  provincial  auditor 
Erik  Peters,  the  total  value  of 
loans  which  went  into  default  in 
1996-97  was  $99  million. 

The  numbers  cast  new  light 
on  the  province’s  December 
budget  announcement.  University 


administrators  have  been  told  the 
one  per  cent  base  budget  increase 
in  1999-2000  following  this  com- 
ing year’s  budget  freeze  is  contin- 
gent on  the  system-wide  student 
default  rate  being  reduced  to  10 
per  cent  or  below. 

The  announcement  has  drawn 
the  criticism  of  the  Council  of 
Ontario  Universities  as  a result. 
Spokesperson  David  Scott  points 
out  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  pun- 
ish universities  and  colleges  for 
the  large  default  rate  at  private 


schools,  which  receive  no 
provincial  funding.  Schools  like 
the  Devry  Institute  ofTechnology 
and  the  Toronto  School  of 
Business  have  little  incentive  to 
help  the  universities  with  their 
funding  crunch  by  bringing  their 
40  to  50  per  cent  default  rates 
down,  he  said. 

U of  T’s  own  recent  increase  in 
defaults  is  likely  a reflection  of  the 
25  per  cent  increase  in  students 
who  received  student  loans  in  the 
1994-95  academic  year. 


Mooredale  Concerts 


Emeritus/emerita 

I should  point  out  that  the  title 
“professor  emerita”  is,  strictly 
speaking,  incorrect  (Two 
Appointed  to  Order  of 
Canada,  Feb.  3). 

The  noun  (professor,  -is)  has  a 
masculine  grammatical  geflder  in 
Latin  and  therefore  the  adjective 
(emeritus,  -a,  -um)  used  to  mod- 
ify it  must  be  masculine.  The  fact 
that  the  professor  in  question  is  a 
woman  by  gender  is  grammati- 
cally irrelevant.  Eva  Kushner, 
therefore,  is,  correctly  speaking. 
Professor  Emeritus  Eva  Kushner. 
If  one  were  to  use  the  adjective 
in  the  feminine  (emerita),  it 
would  then  apply  to  Eva 
Kushner  herself  and  not  to  her 
position  as  professor.  Although 
Eva  Kushner  is  “professor  by 
merit,”  I certainly  would  not 
want  to  say  or  even  suggest 
she  is  “Eva  by  merit.” 

Konrad  Eisenbichler 
Centre  for  Reformation  and 

Renaissance  Studies 

Ambient  sound 

I enjoyed  Nicholas  Pashley’s 
condemnation  of  sound  pollution 
in  pubs  and  elsewhere  (On  the 
Other  Hand,  Jan.  19).  I also  find 
I elevator  music  and  the  music  one 
often  has  to  listen  to  on  the 


telephone  while  on  hold  particu- 
larly offensive. 

I believe  it  all  started  with  the 
U.S.  army  as  a (scientific)  way 
to  perk  up  fading  workers  and 
increase  productivity.  Carefully 
selected  music  was  played  so  that 
less  productive  times  — just 
before  lunch  or  the  end  of  the 
day  — could  be  enlivened  by 
invigorating  background  tunes. 
After  the  war  this  technique  was 
adopted  by  factories  and  other 
workplaces  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  science  of  greater  produc- 
tivity — perpetual  music  — 
seems  to  have  spawned  an  idea 
that  even  leisure  moments  will 
somehow  be  enriched  by  “appro- 
priate” musical  selections.  This 
may  even  be  partly  true  but  the 
catch,  of  course,  is  who  decides 
what’s  appropriate.  Enter  Sheryl 
Crow,  Celine  Dion  and  an  end- 
lessly repeated  stream  of  “popular 
music”  (I  take  issue  with  both  of 
these  terms).  In  pubs,  as  Pashley 
points  out,  loud  music  is  intro- 
duced apparently  because  some 
people  believe  that  it  is  essential 
to  a “good  time.”  As  he  also 
points  out  for  many  people  it 
can  be  the  exact  opposite. 

A suggestion.  If  pub  owners 
think  that  a silent  bar  will  not 
attract  fun-lovers  then  let  them 
put  on  music  — even  loud  music 


— when  the  bar  is  empty  so  that 
the  suggestion  of  good  times  is 
in  the  air.  As  the  bar  fills  up  and 
the  talk  and  laughter  offers  a real 
ambient  sound  of  good  cheer,  the 
piped-in  music  can  be  gradually 
reduced  so  that  it  entirely 
disappears  when  an  agreeable 
level  of  conversation  is  reached. 
Conversation  up  — music  down. 
No  more  deadly  repetitions,  no 
more  shouting  conversations 
above  the  electronic  Ms.  Crow 
and  her  gang.  If  there  is  music, 
let  it  be  a live  performance  that 
we’ve  come  to  hear  or  our  own 
music,  generated  around  a piano. 
Leave  the  other  stuff  for  people 
who  choose  to  listen  to  pop 
radio. 

Jeffery  Stinson 
School  of  Architecture  and 
Landscape  Architecture 


Editor’s  note;  In  the  Feb.  2 issue 
a minor  grammatical  error  con- 
flates Erindale  College’s  discipline 
representative  for  the  Erindale 
historians.  Laurel  MacDowell, 
and  Er indale's  associate  dean  of 
humanities,  Catherine  Rubincam, 
into  one  person.  In  the  same  issue, 
history  lecturer  Michael  Wayne’s 
first  name  is  given  incorrectly;  our 
thanks  to  our  readers  who  sent 
reminders. 


1998  EE.L.  Priestley  Lectures 

Dr.  M.T.  Clanchy 

Historian,  Institute  of  Historical  Research,  University  of  London 

The  ABC  Across  Two  Thousand  Years: 
D2000  A.D. 

Monday,  March  9 Writing,  Word-Processing  and  Automation 

Tuesday,  March  10  Perpetuating  Latin  Letters 

Wednesday,  March  1 1 Domesticating  and  Democratizing  Literacy 

4:30  p.m..  Room  140,  University  College 
15  King’s  College  Circle,  University  of  Toronto 

Members  of  the  staff,  students  and  the  public  are  cordially  invited. 

1998  Neil  Graham  Lecture 

JOEL  E.  COHEN 

Head  of  the  Laboratory  of  Populations 
Rockefeller  University 

How  many  people  can  the  Earth  support? 

Tuesday,  February  24, 1998 

4:30  p.m.,  Room  140,  University  College 
15  King  s College  Circle,  University  of  Toronto 

Members  of  the  staff,  students  and  the  public  are  cordially  invited. 


BACH 


All  Six*  Sonatas  & Partitas 
for  Unaccompanied  Violin 


* Three  at  each  concert 


Mark  Kaplan,  violin 
“ He  played  beautifully,  with 
warm  seamless  phrasing 
and  a pearly  tone” 
Chicago  Tribune 


‘...  an  emotionally  gripping  concert  of  rare  strength. 

A concert  of  which  to  savour  every  moment...  a Bach 
that  is  very  much  alive,  yet  very  Baroque” 

Corriere  della  Sera,  Milan 

Sat.  Feb.  21,  8pm  at  Willowdale  United  Church 
Sun.  Feb.  22,  3pm  at  Walter  Hall,  U of  T 

Mooredale  Concerts  is  the  hot  tip  for  great  music,  spoken 
commentary,  a cameo  appearence  by  a rising  young  star 

and  affordable  tickets!  $15,  ($10  St./Sr)  922-3714 


SPECIAL  PURCHASE! 


• • 

V « * 

* t 



IBM  PC350 

• Intel  Pentium  200MMX  processor 

• 512k  level  2 cache 

• 64MB  EDO  RAM 

• 2.5GB  hard  diskdrive 

• IBM  1 0/1 00  PCI  Ethernet  Adapter 

• Keyboard  and  Mouse 

• Windows  95 

• P/N  6587LGX 


System  and  Monitor  now  available  seperately! 

Call  or  email  sales@campuscomputershop.com  for  pricing  on  various  monitors 


System  Unit  Only 

As  configured  above 

$1,499. 

With  CD-ROM  add  $150 


IBM  P70  17"  Display 

IBM's  Top-of-the-line  Trinitron  based  monitor 


$925. 


computer; 

2 1 4 College  Street  at  St  George  ' — i,  — — / 

Voice:  416-978-7947  , jllU|J 
Fax:416-978-7968  • i . , • ' 


Giving  Greenery... 

Plant  a Tree 
in  Honour 

of  a family  member... 
celebrate  a new  child... 
a graduate.. .an  anniversary 

in  honour 

of  your  graduating  class,  club, 
organization  or  business 

in  memory 

of  a departed  family 
member  or  friend 

The  legacy  is  yours  to  give.  'Whatever  your  reason,  the  tree  or  shrub  that  you 
choose  will  help  ensure  that  the  St.  George  Campus  remains  a green  oasis  in 
downtown  Toronto. 

The  University’s  Department  of  Facilities  & Services  will  be  happy 
to  assist  you  with  the  selection  of  a species  and  a site. 

For  additional  information,  please  call  (416)  978-2329 


The  "Great  Match  for  Great  Minds**  will  make  all 
1998  Faculty  and  Staff  gifts  to  U of  T 
go  twice  as  far. 

Support  the  Great  Future  of 
the  University  of  Toronto, 

For  mere  Information,  please  call  978-8638 
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Bits  & Pieces 

Matters  of  Equality  and  Justice 


What  is  collegiality? 

Professor  Fred  Wilson  recently  wrote  a report  enti- 
tled Inquiry  into  Governance  at  Mount  Allison 
University,  commissioned  by  the  Canadian 
Association  of  University  Teachers.  In  the  report  he 
wrote  about  the  breakdown  of  collegiality  at  Mount 
Allison  and  portrayed  the  problems  as  largely  the 
result  of a flawed  model  of university  governance. 

University  administrators  often  speak 
of  “collegiality”  as  a way  of  working 
together  that  is  less  “confrontational”  than  the 
methods  of  collective  bargaining. 

What,  however,  is  collegiality?  Collegiality, 
surely,  implies  equality.  Collegiality  consists  in 
one  and  one’s  colleagues  being  able  to  sit  about 
a table,  discuss  the  issues  and  arrive  at  a position 
by  means  of  a vote.  Everyone  is  equal.  Positions 
are  determined  by  the  quality  of  the  arguments 
that  are  presented,  each  having  the  opportuni- 
ty to  intervene  on  an  equal  basis  and  in  the  end 
the  decision  is  made  in  a way  where  each 
person’s  vote  counts  for  the  same. 

This  model  of  collegiality  is  entirely  appro- 
priate for  many  university  contexts,  the  [aca- 
demic] senate  and  its  committees  in  particular, 
but  also  the  board  [of  governors].  Thus  in  the 
senate  the  members  discuss  and  vote  on  policy 
matters  pertaining  to  the  academic  programs  of 
the  university.  Collegiality  is  the  rule.  In  par- 
ticular, university  administrators  such  as  the 
president  or  vice-president  (academic)  sit  down 
as  equals  with  members  of  the  academic  staff — 
as  well  as  student  and  other  members  of  the 
senate  — to  deal  with  issues  of  academic  policy. 

University  teachers  discovered,  however,  that 
while  this  model  is  appropriate  for  bodies  such 
as  the  senate,  it  is  entirely  inappropriate  when 
it  comes  to  the  relations  between  academic  staff 
and  university  administrators  representing  the 
university  as  employer.  Here  the  parties  are  not 
equal:  the  employer  has  power  that  the  em- 
ployee lacks.  This  is  as  true  of  the  university 
context  as  it  is  of  the  industrial  or  commercial 
context.  True  collegiality  consists  of  the  parties 
sitting  down  as  equals.  To  attempt  to  rectify  the 
asymmetry  of  power  in  employer/ employee 


relations,  the  resort  is  made  to  bargaining  col- 
lectively. Even  so,  the  asymmetry  still  remains 
and  the  employer  has  the  power  to  disrupt  the 
collectivity  of  the  employees  by  a variety  of 
means  — threats,  bribes,  pressures  subtle  and  un- 
subtle  — and  so  society  has  devised  a set  of 
rules  that  go  some  way  to  ensuring  that  employer 
and  employee  representatives  can  sit  down  as 
equals.  These  rules  are  in  force  once  the  em- 
ployees form  a certified  bargaining  unit.  Faculty 
associations  at  Canadian  universities  have  dis- 
covered through  often  painful  experience  that 
true  collegiality  exists  in  the  employer/employee 
context  only  where  certification  provides  the 
conditions  for  equality. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  even  an  academic  sen- 
ate does  not  consist  of  academic  staff  and  ad- 
ministrators as  equals  when  it  comes  to  certain 
issues.  With  regard  fo  issues  such  as  program 
redundancy  or  financial  exigency,  one  cannot 
hope  for  objective  rational  argument:  self- 
interest  can  be  motivated  to  bypass  objective 
evaluation.  The  administration  is  able  to  bring 
in  its  power  to  manipulate  votes.  “You  other  de- 
partments and  faculties  will  get  more  money  if 
you  help  us  to  terminate  department  X.”  In 
times  of  financial  stringency  appeals  of  this 
sort  to  departmental  self-interest  can  be  very 
powerful.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  CAUT  rec- 
ommends ...  that  such  decisions  be  made  only 
on  the  recommendation  of  an  independent 
tribunal.  Impartial  adjudication  of  the  issues 
in  these  cases  will  contribute  to  the  well- 
being of  the  university  by  ensuring  that  when 
such  a decision  is  made  there  is  an  objective 
justification  for  it,  not  just  an  appeal  to  self- 
interest  or  a simple  exercise  in  power  by  an 
administration  more  bent  on  securing  im- 
mediate financial  benefit  than  on  the  aca- 
demic well-being  of  the  institution.  These 
policies,  moreover,  if  implemented  in  em- 
ployer/association contracts,  ensure  that  the 
university  administration  cannot  use  appeals 
to  financial  exigency  or  program  redundan- 
cy as  ways  to  get  rid  of  faculty  who  are  tenured 
but  difficult,  e.g.,  because  of  their  role  in  the 
faculty  association. 


Publicity  AND  the  law 

Chif Justice  Antonio  Lamer  used  his  Feb.  6 keynote 
address  at  the  Faculty  of  Law’s  Conference  on  the 
Media  and  the  Law  to  remind  lawyers  of  the  valu- 
able role  that  the  mediaplays  in  todays justice  system. 

I simply  do  not  see  publidty  about  criminal 
matters  as  necessarily  being  contrary  to  an 
accused’s  interests.  An  individual  accused  person 
may  well  feel  that  his  or  her  best  interests  would 
be  best  served  by  having  no  publicity  at  all.  I un- 
derstand that  position  and  as  a former  defence 
counsel  I understand  the  perspective  of  the  de- 
fence bar,  which  sometimes  argues  that  we  should 
impose  more  limits  on  pubhdfrng  criminal  mat- 
ters. But  I think  we  must  look  at  these  things 
more  broadly  and  consider  the  system  as  a whole. 

Generally  speaking  I think  publicity  often 
helps  protect  an  accused  person’s  interests,  in- 
duding  the  right  to  a fair  trial,  in  several  ways. 
First  it  discourages  aibitraiy  predpitous  state  ac- 
tion. If  it  were  possible,  for  example,  for  the  po- 
lice to  arrest  someone  for  an  offence  without  any- 
one knowing  about  it,  wouldn’t  that  encourage 
arrests  that  may  not  be  justified?  The  same  may 
be  true  of  searches  for  evidence.  I recognize 
that  there  may  be  a need  for  some  limits  on  pub- 
lidty relating  to  these  procedures,  not  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  accused  but  for  the  better  admin- 
istration of  justice;  for  example,  so  that  suspects 


don’t  get  prior  notice  of  an  arrest  or  search. 

In  the  case  of  pretrial  proceedings,  things  get 
a bit  more  complicated,  I admit.  Here  there  is 
a risk  that  evidence  that  may  be  prejudicial  to  the 
accused  and  even  irrelevant  to  the  issues  at  trial 
will  be  published.  So  some  care  must  be  taken 
with  such  proceedings  as  bail  hearings  and  pre- 
liminary inquiries.  The  Criminal  Code,  of 
course,  contains  spedal  rules  governing  publi- 
cation of  evidence  tendered  at  these  hearings.  I 
intend  to  say  very  little  about  them  in  the  event 
that  a challenge  to  their  constitutionality  comes 
before  the  court  at  some  future  date.  I will  sim- 
ply remark  that  the  limitations  on  publidty  that 
apply  to  bail  hearings  and  preliminaiy  inquiries 
are  not  absolute.  Generally  there  is  some  pub- 
lic or  press  access  which,  again,  fosters  ac- 
countability on  the  part  of  the  partidpants.  It  also 
ensures  that  accused  persons  cannot  be  held  in 
custody  or  ordered  to  stand  trial  secretly.  In 
addition  the  publications  bans  are  time-limited. 

Moving  on  to  the  trial  itself,  the  benefits  to 
accused  persons  of  open  proceedings  and  pub- 
lidty are  dear.  Public  accountability  of  public  of- 
ficials induding  police,  prosectors  and  judges  is 
an  obvious  factor.  There  is  also  the  possibility 
that  publicity  will  alert  witnesses  who  might 
have  material  evidence  to  offer.  This  may  only 
happen  rarely  but  still  it  offers  an  opportunity  of 
uncovering  supportive  witnesses.  After  all  we 
have  had  some  staggering  examples  of  wrong- 
ful convictions  in  this  country.  I don’t  think  we 
can  afford  to  discount  the  significance  of  any  of 
the  means  we  have  available  for  achieving  jus- 
tice. I would  also  point  out  that  the  possibility 
of  alerting  material  witnesses  through  publid- 
ty may  benefit  the  Crown  as  well  as  the  defence. 
Further  this  possibility  also  has  an  effect  on 
both  Crown  and  defence  witnesses,  wfto  may  be 
more  careful  and  accurate  in  their  testimony  if 
they  know  that  any  excesses  or  errors  on  their 
part  could  be  corrected  by  others. 

These,  I think,  are  some  of  the  main  practi- 
cal benefits  of  publidty  in  terms  of  enhandng 
the  fairness  of  criminal  proceedings.  I think 
they  show  that  publicity  and  fairness  are  not 
opposing  forces. 


TADDLE  CREEK  MONTESSORI  SCHOOL 

in  affiliation  witk  Hi^k  Park  Montessori  Sekool  (est.  1975) 


GOVERNING  COUNCIL 

ELECTIONS 


♦ Ages  2 V2  to  6 

♦ opening  in  renovated,  premises  Septemker  1998 

♦ Full  Montessori  curriculum 

♦ AMI  and  MACTE  accredited  teackers 

♦ Frenck,  Music,  Art  and  Fitness 

♦ Before  and  after  sekool  care 

♦ Conveniently  located  at  Bloor 
an  d Spad  ina;  easy  access  to 
sukway,  LRT  and  kus 


Taddle  Creek 
Montessori  Sekool 
39  Spad  ina  Road,  Toronto 

For  enrolment  information 
please  call  (41 6)  763-6097 


GTYH  YOUR  CHILD  AN  RXCELLRNT 
FOUNDATION  IN  LEARNING 


BALLOTS  MAILED 
ADMINISTRATIVE  STAFF 


During  the  week  of  February  16th,  Governing 
Council  election  ballots  will  be  sent  by  campus 
mail  to  all  members  of  the  administrative  staff 
at  their  University  addresses. 

Ballots  must  be  returned  to  the  Governing 
Council  Office  by  5 p.m.,  Tuesday,  March  10, 
1998. 

If  you  do  not  receive  a ballot,  please  call  the 
Chief  Returning  Officer  at  978-8428. 

Other  Governing  Council  seats,  including 
those  for  teaching  staff  and  graduate 
students,  were  acclaimed  and  consequently 
there  will  be  no  other  mail  ballot  elections. 
Elections  for  undergraduate  students,  both 
full-  and  part-time,  will  be  held  by  ballot  box  in 
the  week  of  March  23rd. 
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MIKE  ANDRECHUK 


On  the  Other  Hand 

BY  NICHOLAS  P A S H L E Y 

Flak  Catching 


Those  of  us  who  uve  in  the  pubuc 
eye  take  our  share  of  criticism.  Okay, 
as  columnist  for  Tbe  Bulletin  I don’t  get  as 
much  criticism  as,  say,  my  contemporary 
Bill  Clinton.  When  he  denies  having  sex 
vnth  a 21 -year-old,  no  one  believes  him. 

If  I denied  having  sex  with  a 21 -year-old, 
everybody  would  beheve  me.  Almost  too 
readily. 

I have  been  criticized  in  the  past  for  being  unfair  to 
lawyers.  I would  remind  you  that  until  a few  weeks 
ago  the  legal  profession  cheerfully  counted  Alan 
Eagleson  among  its  members.  And  Mr.  Eagleson’s 
fall  from  grace  has  had  its  repercussions  here  at  this 
university.  What  are  we  to  do  with  the  R.  Alan 
Eagleson  Scholarship,  awarded  yearly  to  worthy  law 
students?  One  of  this  year’s  recipients  told  The  Varsity 
that  he  had  accepted  the  award  because  not  to  have 
done  so  would  have  presumed  a man  guilty,  “which 
goes  against  a lawyer’s  values.”  A cynic  might  note 
that  not  taking  the  money  would  have  gone  against  a 
lawyer’s  values,  but  I vnll  not  sink  that  low.  I simply 
hope  that  our  Eagleson  winners  will  do  the  right 
thing  and  squirrel  the  money  somewhere  offshore  so 
they  don’t  have  to  give  it  back. 

I have  also  been  criticized  for  being  unfair  to 
Ontario  premier  Mike  Harris,  who  said  last  year  that 
we  needed  fewer  courses  in  geography  and  sociology 
and  more  devoted  to  sensible  stuff.  I assume  he  meant 
practical  programs  like  engineering.  I am  happy  to 
draw  your  attention  to  the  Jan.  5 issue  of  The  Bulletin 
which  congratulates  three  U of  T students  for 
winning  an  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineering  competition  in  Dallas.  Our  worthy 
winners  “posted  the  fastest  time  in  moving  two 


ping-pong  balls  and  a golf  ball  from  point 
A to  point  B using  only  a battery  and  a 
tiny  three-volt  motor.” 

Now  if  point  A was  the  corner  of 
College  and  St.  George  and  point  B was 
somewhere  in  Dallas,  I’m  impressed.  But 
if  points  A and  B were  both  in  Dallas, 
not  to  mention  in  the  same  room,  I have 
to  think  there  are  ways  of  moving  two 
ping-ppng  balls  and  a golf  ball  without  firing  up  a 
motor.  A ping-pong  paddle  and  a five-iron  would 
have  done  it.  With  respect,  I have  a cat  who  can 
project  two  ping-pong  balls,  a golf  ball  and  a couple 
of  plastic  things  off  the  top  of  sherry  bottles  from 
point  A to  point  B and  under  the  couch  before  A1 
Eagleson  can  rip  off  a hockey  player.  And  this  cat 
wouldn’t  know  a three-volt  motor  if  it  turned  up  in 
his  kibble. 

I also  take  a bit  of  flak  over  my  sense  of  humour. 
Having  a sense  of  humour  is  not  strictly  illegal 
although  sometimes  people  mention  it  quiedy  to  my 
wife  as  if  she  were  to  be  pitied.  Where  does  it  come 
from,  this  humour  thing?  I’ve  always  told  people  that 
humour  is  something  a fellow  develops  in  adoles- 
cence to  impress  girls  if  he  doesn’t  have  a car.  On  a 
loftier  note,  I have  a book  by  an  American  academic 
who  describes  humorists  as  “dialectical  phenomenol- 
ogists,”  which  has  a nice  ring  to  it  and  looks  good  on 
a business  card,  whatever  it  means. 

But  I know  where  humour  comes  from.  It’s  inher- 
ited. I got  mine  from  my  dad,  a good  man  who  died 
last  month  after  86  busy  and  mostly  fiinny  years,  if 
you  don’t  count  the  war.  I also  inherited  his  hairline, 
for  which  I am  less  grateful,  but  you  can’t  pick  and 
choose  with  genetics. 


An  Illustrated  Lecture 

'Mapping  the  London  Book  Trade 
in  the  Eighteenth  Century** 
JAMES  RAVEN 

(Mansfield  College,  Oxford) 

Friday  27  February  1 998  at  4: 1 5 pm 

Faculty  of  Information  Studies 
Lecture  Theatre 
1 40  St.  George  Street 

To  be  followed  by  a reception 


Trinity  College 

Academic  Donships 

Applications  are  invited  for  up  to  four  Academic  Donships  for 
1998-99  in  the  following  areas: 

(1)  Mathematics,  Chemistry,  Life  Sciences; 

(2)  Humanities,  with  an  emphasis  on  English  and  Philosophy 


Dons  provide  academic  and  tutorial  support  to  students,  assist 
College  clubs,  link  undergraduate  students  and  faculty.  Dons  live 
in  St.  Hilda's  or  Trinity  College.  Residence  responsibilities  and 
counselling  comprise  one-third  of  a don’s  duties. 

Applications  and  further  information  may  be  obtained  from 
Professor  D.  Ailen 
Dean  of  Arts 

Room  300,  Gerald  Larkin  Building 
telephone:  978-8454 

Deadline  for  applications:  Friday,  February  27,  1 998 

Trinity  College  seeks  to  appoint  a team  of  Academic  Dons  who 
reflect  the  diversity  of  the  College’s  students 
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Casebound  • Buckram  cover  with  gold  stamping  • Hand  sewn 
Meets  all  requirements  for  University  of  Toronto 
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need  business  cards? 


Five  U of  T styles  available  for  faculty,  staff,  and  students 
or  consult  a designer  to  create  your  own  design 


Rock  Solid 
Solutions. 
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The  1998  Massey  College  & 
School  of  Graduate  Studies  Symposium 


Philanthropy  and  the 
Academy: 

Public  Obligation  vs. 
Private  Interest 


Tuesday,  February  24, 1998,  8 pm 
Innis  Town  Hall 


Round  Table  Panelists: 


Dr.  Jon  S.  Dellandrea 

Vice-President  and  Chief  Development  Officer,  University  ofToronto 
Professor  Bill  Graham 

Department  of  Philosophy,  President,  University  ofToronto  Faculty  Association 


WMf' 


Professor  Janice  Newson 
Department  of  Sociology,  York  University 

Rebecca  Reardon 
Chief  Development  Officer,  Miami  University,  (Ohio) 


w 


Public  Forum 


Chris  Whittaker 
Recent  Graduate  and  Documentarist 


Moderator: 


Nicholas  Devlin 
L.L.B.,  Junior  Fellow,  Massey  College 


^ i 

"'ir, 


All  Welcome 


UNIVERSITY  OF  SIENA 
UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
EXCHANGE  PROFESSORSHIP 

1998  - 99 

Applications  are  invited  from  tenured  and  tenure-stream  members  of  the  academic  staff 
of  the  University  ofToronto  for  the  1998-99  University  of  Siena-University  ofToronto 
Exchange  Professorship. 

The  award  is  tenable  for  one  academic  term  (four  months)  at  the  University  of  Siena,  Italy 
with  a stipend  of 3,000,000  Italian  Lire  net  per  month  (approximately  CAD$3, 000.00). 
Accommodation  and  return  airfare  are  provided  by  the  University  of  Siena. 

While  the  academic  discipline  is  not  restricted,  some  fluency  in  Italian  is  desirable. 
Teaching  and  research  responsibilities  will  be  determined  in  consultation  with  the 
University  of  Siena. 

Applicants  should  send  a CV  and  an  outline,  not  exceeding  1,000  words,  of  their 
proposed  program  of  research  to: 

A.R.  Waugh 

Vice-Principal  and  Registrar 
Woodsworth  College 
119  St.  George  Street 
University  of  Toronto 

A selection  committee  chaired  by  the  Provost’s  office  will  review  the  applications. 

Deadline  for  application  is  Friday,  March  6, 1998. 


Books 


The  following  Ore  books  byUofT  staff. 
Where  there  is  multiple  authorship  or 
editorship,  staff  are  indicated  with  an 
asterisk. 

Between  History  and  Histories: 
The  Making  of  Silence  and 
Commemorations,  by  Gerald  Sider 
and  Gavin  Smith*  (University  of 
Toronto  Press;  370  pages;  $50  cloth, 
$24.95  paper).  Since  the  1980s  his- 
torians have  been  influenced  by  two 
anthropological  concepts:  cultural 
distance  and  awareness  of  small-scale 
interactions.  Recent  work  has  shift- 
ed away  from  these  notions,  ac- 
knowledging that  cultures  carmot  be 
studied  as  units  with  internal  coher- 
ence and  that  the  microcosm  does 
not  represent  a cultural  whole.  This 
book  proposes  that  differentiation 
is  the  keyword  that  lets  us  focus  on 
ruptures,  contradiction  and  change 
within  a society,  it  drives  us  to  rec- 
ognize many  different  histories  as 
opposed  to  one  official  history.  The 
case  studies  in  this  book  use  this  ap- 
proach to  examine  how  certain  events 
are  silenced  in  the  shadow  of  others 
that  are  commemorated  by  monu- 
ments, ceremonies  and  story-telling. 

Japanese  Historians  and  the 
National  Myths,  1600-1945:  The 
Age  of  the  Gods  and  Emperor 
Jinmu,  by  John  S.  Brownlee 
(University  of  British  Columbia 
Press  and  University  of  Tokyo  Press; 
256  pages;  $75).  Early  Modern 
Japanese  historians  began  to  ratio- 
nalize and  secularize  the  mythical 
origins  of  the  country  and  after  1890 
they  received  reinforcement^from 
the  “scientific”  study  of  history  in 
the  West.  By  1940,  however,  they 
bowed  to  state  power,  nationalist 
ideology  and  social  pressure,  surren- 
dering their  autonomy  and  betraying 
their  science.  Objective  scholarly 
work  resumed  in  the  postwar  period 
and  now  only  a few  ideologues  be- 
lieve in  the  Age  of  the  Gods  and  the 
first  Emperor  Jirunu.  This  is  the  first 
comprehensive  study  of  the  subject  in 
either  Japanese  or  English. 

Ur  III  Period  (2112-2004  BC):  The 
Royal  Inscriptions  of  Mesopotamia 
Early  Periods  Volume  3/2,  by 
Douglas  Frayne  (University  of 
Toronto  Press;  500  pages;  $200). 
This  volume  provides  editions  of  all 
known  royal  inscriptions  of  the  five 
kings  of  the  Third  Dynasty  of  Ur 
(2112-2004  BC)  from  Ur-Nammu 
to  Ibbi-Sin  as  well  as  those  of  con- 
temporaneous rulers  of  states  on  the 
periphery  of  the  Ur  III  empire. 
Indexes  of  museum  numbers,  exca- 
vation numbers,  provenances,  di- 
mensions and  fines  preserved  of  the 
various  exemplars  are  provided;  the 
accompanying  microfiche  displays 
the  text  of  selected  inscriptions  in  a 
“musical  score”  format. 


The  People  Link:  Human  Resoiurce 
Linkages  Across  the  Pacific,  edited 
by  A.E.  Safarian  and  Wendy 
Dobson  (University  of  Toronto 
Press,  Hongkong  Bank  of  Canada 
Papers^n  Asia,  Volume  III;  160 
pages;  $45  cloth,  $16.95  paper).  Tliis 
volume  focuses  on  the  characteristics 
of  people  and  their  respective 
organizations  that  contribute  to  the 
integration  and  growth  among  the 
economies  of  the  Asia-Pacific  re- 
gion. Particular  attention  is  paid  the 
ethnic  Chinese  networks;  the  con- 
tributions made  to  Canada  by  Asian 
immigrants;  and  the  role  of  Asian 
immigrants  as  “trade  intermediaries” 
in  promoting  trade  between  North 
America  and  Asia. 

Encyclopedia  of  Language  and 
Education,  general  editor,  David 
Corson  (Kluwer  Academic 
Publishers;  8 volumes;  $899).  Each 
of  the  eight  volumes  deals  with  a 
single  substantial  subject  in  the  lan- 
guage and  education  field:  Volume  1, 
Language  Policy  and  Political  Issues 
in  Education;  Volume  2,  Literacy, 
Volume  3,  Oral  discourse  and 
Education;  Volume  4,  Second 
Language  Education;  Volume  5, 
Bilingual  Education;  Volume  6, 
Knowledge  about  Language; 
Volume  7,  Language  Testing 
and  Assessment;  and  Volume  8, 
Research  Methods  in  Language  and 
Education.  The  contributors  to  these 
volumes  come  from  every  continent 
and  from  more  than  40  countries. 

Reconstructing  “Drop-Out”:  A 
Critical  Ethnography  of  the 
Dynamics  of  Black  Students’ 
Disengagement  from  School,  by 
George  J.  Defa  Dei*,  Josephine 
Mazuca*,  Jasmin  Zine*  and 
Elizabeth  Mclsaac  (University  of 
Toronto  Press;  280  pages;  $50  cloth, 
$19.95  paper).  This  book  examines 
the  dilemma  of  African-Canadian 
students  who  lose  interest  in  school 
and  leave.  Based  on  the  narratives  of 
black  and  non-black  students,  teach- 
ers, parents  and  community  workers, 
it  adds  the  elements  of  race  and 
social  difference  to  existing  theories 
about  the  dynamics  of  student 
disengagement. 

Loon  Laughter:  Ecological  Fables 
and  Nature  Tales,  by  Paul  Leet  Aird 
(Carleton  University  Press;  103  pages; 
$14.95).  The  stories  in  this  book  of 
fables  and  tales,  written  from  an  eco- 
logical perspective  about  Canada’s 
wild  plants  and  animals,  centre  on 
the  “animalness”  tradition,  a tradition 
that  differs  from  the  British  tradi- 
tion of  the  fantastic  and  the  American 
tradition  of  the  conquest.  The  book 
is  illustrated  with  fine  drawings  by 
Thoreau  MacDonald,  one  of 
Canada’s  premier  nature  artists  of 
the  mid-20th  Century. 
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CLASSIFIED 


A classified  ad  costs  $15  for  up  to  35  words  and  $.50  for  each  additional  word  (maximum  70).  Your  phone  number  counts  as  one  word,  but  the  components  of  your  address  \vill  each  be 
counted  as  a word,  e-mail  addresses  count  as  two  words.  A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to  University  of  Toronto  must  accompany  your  ad.  Ads  must  be  submitted  in  writing,  10  days 
before  The  Bulletin  publication  date,  to  Nancy  Bush,  Department  of  Public  Affairs,  21  King’s  College  Circle,  Toronto,  Ontario  MSS  3J3. 

. Ads  will  not  be  accepted  over  the  phone.  To  receive  a tearsheet  and/or  receipt  please  include  a stamped  self-adchessed  envelope.  For  more  information  please  call:  (416)  978-2106. 


Accommodation 
Ri.ntais  Availauli: 
— IVIl  TRO  ^Area  — 


Lovely,  furnished,  Victorian,  3BDRM, 
2BR,  semi  in  west  Rosedale,  nice  garden,  close 
to  University/TTC,  for  rent  from  July  1998  to 
June  1 999.  Perfect  for  visiting  professor.  Asking 
$2,500/month.Cail  944-1 489. 

Lovely  3-4  bedroom  home  for  rent,  old  ul- 
lage Richmond  Hill,  fully  finished  basement, 
2 Vr  baths,  fully  furnished,  large  private 
backyard.  April/May  — November  1 998. 
Non-smokers,  references  required. 
$1, 400/month.  (905)  884-4296. 

Pied  h terre  in  Toronto.  Room  in  beauti- 
fully restored  Victorian  house.  Near  TTC. 
$35/night.  534-1956. 

Spacious  living  accommodations:  3 bed- 
rooms, living-room,  kitchen  & washroom. 
Separate  entrance,  2nd  & 3rd  floor  of  house. 
Residential  neighbourhood.  Close  to  subway 
and  U of  T.  Street  Parking.  April  1 . 536-31 1 5. 

Bathurst/Eglinton  area.  Spacious,  fur- 
nished, 4-bedroom  home.  Large  kitchen  and 
family  room,  main-floor  study,  central  air, 
iarge  garden,  double  driveway.  Schools,  TTC, 
shopping.  Non-smokers.  Available  now. 
$2,300  plus  per  month.  (41 6)  783-2239. 

High  Park/Bloor.  Visitors  to  Toronto  — 
why  not  stay  in  a charming,  two-storey,  fur- 
nished apartment.  Fully  equipped.  2 bed- 
rooms. 1 Vj  bathrooms.  Short-term  rental.  No 
pets.  (416)  763-3899. 


Accommodation 
Renta  r.s  Required 


Professional  working  woman  seeks  to 
rent  a small  apartment  or  bright,  spacious 
and  spotlessly  clean  unfurnished  room  in  an 
environmentally  friendly  home.  Shared  facili- 
ties. Near  TTC.  Can  provide  numerous  per- 
sonal and  business  references.  41 5-2665. 


Accommodation 

Overseas 


France  — Grasse.  1 5 km  from  Cannes.  2- 
room  studio  with  kitchen,  garden,  pool.  350 
to  450/week.  Clean,  simple  and  picturesque. 


in  the  mountains,  heart  of  the  perfume  region. 
Tel.  & fax:  (514)  737-8005. 


B1,D  & BRI  AKFAST 


Bed  and  Breakfast  Guesthouse.  Walk  to 
U of  T.  Restored  Victorian  home.  Single,  dou- 
ble and  private  en-suite  accommodations. 
588-0560. 

Annex.  Walk  to  U of  T.  Charming  self-con- 
tained suite  in  Victorian  home.  Bedroom,  fam- 
ily room  with  kitchenette,  TV.  Private  bath- 
room. Skylights.  Roof-top  deck.  Parking. 
Self-catered  continental  breakfast.  No  smokers. 
Single  $79.  Double  $89.  Weekly,  monthly  rates 
available.  975-2656. 


Housi:s  & 
Propi:rtii:s 
Ror  Saia: 


Davenport  & Ossington.  $400,000  asking 
price.  Brick  detached  six-plex  in  excellent  con- 
dition. Approximately  $49,500  income. 
Separate  hydro  meters.  Lane  8i  garage. 
Overlooking  city.  Please  call  Italo  Sera,  Sutton 
Group  Tower  Realty  Inc.  (416)  783-5000. 


Hi:alth  Si:rvici:s 


PERSONAL  COUNSELLING  in  a caring,  con- 
fidential environment.  U of  T extended  health 
benefits  provide  excellent  coverage.  Evening 
and  weekend  hours  availabie.  Dr.  Ellen 
Greenberg,  Registered  Psychologist,  The 
Medical  Arts  Building,  1 70  St.  George  Street. 
944-3799. 

INDIVIDUAL  AND  COUPLE  THERAPY. 

Twenty  years'  experience  in  counselling  for 
personal  and  relationship  difficulties.  Coverage 
under  staff  and  faculty  benefits.  Dr.  Gale 
Bildfell,  Registered  Psychologist  1 14  Maitland 
Street  (Wellesley  & Jarvis).  972-6789. 

Individual  psychotherapy  for  adults. 

Evening  hours  availabie.  Extended  benefits 
coverage  for  L)  of  T staff.  Dr.  Paula  Gardner, 
Registered  Psychologist  1 1 4 Maitland  Street 
(Wellesley  and  Jarvis).  469-6317. 

PSYCHOANALYTIC  PSYCHOTHERAPY 

with  a Registered  Psychologist  Dr.  June  Higgins, 
The  Medical  Arts  Building,  170  St  George 
Street  (Bloor  and  St.  George).  928-3460. 


Psychologist  providing  individual  and 
group  psychotherapy.  Work  stress,  anxiety, 
depression  and  women's  health.  U of  T staff 
health  plan  covers  cost  Dr.  Sarah  Maddocks, 
registered  psychologist  114  Maitland  Street 
(Wellesley  & Jarvis).  972-1935  ext.  3321 . 

Psychotherapy.  Dr.  Joan  Hulbert, 

Psychologist.  Yonge  Street  near  Davisville. 
(41 6)  465-9078.  Focus  on  depression,  anxiety, 
substance  abuse,  difficulties  with  assertiveness, 
relationship  problems,  self-esteem,  abusive 
relationships.  Fees  may  be  covered  by 
Employee  Health  Insurance  Plan. 

Dr.  Dianne  Fraser,  Psychologist.  Carlton 
at  Berkeley,  923-7146.  Brief  holistic  coun- 
selling and  EMDR.  Focus  on  stress,  depression, 
anxiety,  phobia,  grief,  substance  abuse, 
relationships,  women's  issues.  Complete  or 
partial  reimbursement  through  UT/insurance 
benefits. 

Individual  cognitive  behavioural 

psychotherapy.  Practice  focussing  on  eating 
disorders,  depression,  anxiety  and  women's 
issues.  U of  T staff  extended  health  care  ben- 
efits provide  full  coverage.  Dr..  Janet  Ciewes, 
Registered  Psychologist,  183  St.  Clair  Avenue 
West  (St.  Clair  and  Avenue  Road).  929-3084. 

Psychological  services  for  children,  ado- 
lescents and  families.  Comprehensive  assess- 
ment of  learning  problems,  emotional  and 
behavioural  difficulties.  Individual  psy- 
chotherapy, parent  counselling.  Dr.  Meagan 
Smith  and  Dr.  Arlene  Young,  Registered 
Psychologists.  U of  T area.  926-0218.  Leave 
message. 

Dr.  Gina  Fisher,  Registered 
Psychologist.  Psychotherapy  for  depression, 
anxiety,  relationship  problems,  stress,  gay/ 
lesbian  issues,  women's  issues.  U of  T 
extended  health  benefits  cover  fees.  Evening 
appointments  available.  The  Medical  Arts 
Building  (St  George  and  Bloor).  (41 6)  932-8%2. 

Psychological  Services  for  Infants  and 
Children.  /Assessment  of  developmental  and 
learning  disabilities.  Benefits  packages  may 
provide  complete/partial  reimbursement.  Dr. 
Jo-Anne  Finegan,  Psychologist.  1300  Yonge 
Street,  south  of  St.  Clair.  (41 6)  927-1 21 7. 

Psychotherapy  for  adults.  Depression, 
anxiety,  stress;  personal,  relationship,  family 
and  work  concerns.  Dr.  Carol  Musselman, 
Registered  Psychologist  252  Bloor  Street  West. 


Call  923-6641  (ext.  2448)  for  a consultation. 
Day  or  evening  hours.  May  be  covered  by 
extended  health  benefits. 

Psychologist  providing  individual, 
group  and  couple  therapy.  Personal  and  re- 
lationship issues.  U of  T extended  health  plan 
provides  some  coverage  for  psychological  ser- 
vices. For  a consultation  call  Dr.  Heather  A. 
White,  535-9432,  140  Albany  Avenue 
(Bathurst/Bloor). 

Dr.  Dvora  Trachtenberg,  Registered 
Psychologist.  Individual  psychotherapy. 
Couple/marital  psychotherapy.  Fees  covered  by 
U of  T staff  and  faculty  health  plan.  Evening 
appointments  available.  The  Medical  Arts 
Building  (St.  George/Bloor).  For  an  appoint- 
ment, please  call  (416)  932-8962. 

Dr.  Jennifer-Ann  Shillingford.  Registered 
Psychologist  specializing  in  COGNITIVE- 
BEHAVIOUR  THERAPY  for  stress,  anxiety, 
depression  and  addictive  disorders.  U of  T 
faculty/staff  extended  health  benefits  cover 
cost.  First  Canadian  Medical  Centre  (King  & 
Bay),  367-6787  x.248. 

Jungian  Analyst,  Diploma  in  Analytical 
Psychology  (Zurich),  accepting  referrals  for  indi- 
vidual analysis  and  counselling.  Brian  Mayo, 
MSW,  14Prince/\rthur  Avenue.  (416)  923-4491. 

DR.  WENDY  C.  CHAN  CONSULTANTS  of- 
fers culturally  sensitive  psychological  services 
by  Registered  Psychologist  and  associates  to 
individuals,  couples,  families.  Therapy  avaiiable 
in  Cantonese,  Mandarin,  Spanish,  Vietnamese, 
English  for  work  and  academic  stress,  de- 
pression, anxiety,  pain  coping  problems. 
Services  can  be  covered  through  health  ben- 
efits plan.  (416)  777-1612.  Front/Jarvis. 

Electrolysis,  facials  (Gerovital-GH3). 

Waxing.  Men  & women.  Certified  electrolo- 
gists.  Safe,  sterile.  Introductory  offer,  packages 
available.  7 days.  Guaranteed  quality  at  low- 
est prices  downtown.  Bay  Street  Clinic:  1 033 
Bay,  #322,  921-1357;  Medical  /Arts  Building, 
170  St.  George,  #700, 924-2355. 

MASSAGE  for  aches,  pains,  and  stress.  29 
years'  experience.  Medical  Arts  Building.  We 
will  bill  directly  for  your  potential  full  coverage. 
Ann  Ruebottom,  B.A.,  R.M.T.  (1970).  Tel. 
9601 RMT  (960-1 768). 

THERAPEUTIC  MASSAGE  with  aromatic 
essential  oils  naturally  effects  a relaxation  re- 


sponse. Enjoy  a quiet  retreat  from  the  stress 
of  daily  life.  The  experience  will  rest  and  refresh 
your  body  and  mind.  Bloor/St.  George  location. 
By  appointment.  Kathy  Dillon,  R.M.T. 
787-1070. 

REGISTERED  MASSAGE  THERAPY. 

For  relief  of  muscle  tension,  chronic  pain  and 
stress.  Treatments  are  part  of  your  extended 
health  care  plan.  1 70  St.  George  Street  (at 
Bloor).  For  appointment  call  Mindy  Hsu,  B.A., 
R.M.I  (416)  944-1312. 

BODY  BALANCING  SHIATSU  THERAPY. 

Gentle,  deep  shiatsu  techniques  loosen  blocked 
energy,  allowing  the  natural  flow  to  resume, 
healing  physical,  emotional  and  spiritual 
imbalances.  $45  for  90  minutes, 
Riverdale/Queen  St.  E.  Sara  Davidson 
(416)461-3517. 

Make  extra  money  part-time  OR  simply 
enjoy  the  BEST,  totally  Canadian  vitamins 
and  supplements.  Increase  your  energy, 
strengthen  your  immune  system,  feel  good 
about  yourself  and  much  more.  Recorded 
message  1-800-606-2280.  Giovanna 
(905)  780-0175. 


Misckllany 


DATE  SOMEONE  IN  YOUR  OWN  LEAGUE. 

Graduates  and  faculty  of  U of  T,  McGill, 
Queens,  Western,  the  IVIES,  Seven  Sisters, 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  MIT,  Stanford,  accredited 
medical  schools,  meet  alumni  and  academics. 
The  Right  Stuff.  800-988-5288. 

INCOME  TAX  PREPARATION  — FREE 
CONSULTATION.  Canadian  and  U.S.  Quick 
turnaround.  Personalized  professional  services 
and  advice  on  all  tax,  business  and  financial 
matters.  Sidney  S.  Ross,  Chartered  Accountant, 
2345  Yonge  Street,  Suite  300.  Tel.  485-6069, 
fax  480-9861. 

TRAVEL-teach  English.  Government  ac- 
credited. 5-day/40-hour  TESOL  teacher  certi- 
fication course,  March  11,  May  6,  July  15, 
October21  (or  by  correspondence).  1,000s  of 
jobs  available  NOW.  FREE  information  pack- 
age. Toll  free  1 -888-270-2941 . 

RECYCLE  YOUR  SURPLUS  BOOKS  NOW 

through  the  annual  University  College  Book 
Sale.  Proceeds  support  college  library.  For 
Toronto-wide  pickup  phone  (41 6)  978-2968  or 
fax  (416)  978-3802. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  AT  MISSISSAUGA 
ERINDALE  COLLEGE 
Presents.,. 

THE  1998  SNIDER  LECTURER 

CAROL  SHIELDS 

on 

“A  WRITING  LIFE” 

Pulitzer  Prize  Winner  and  Governor  General’s  Award  for 

“The  Stone  Diaries” 

8:00  P.M.  TUESDAY,  MARCH  3, 1998 

FREE! 

Location  at  Erindale:  Matthews  Auditorium 
Kaneff  Centre  Bldg. 

Free  Parking:  Lots  #3  & #4 
Intercampus  Bus  Service  Available 
Wheelchair  accessible. 


^ ^ ^ f 

OocHwork  Ui'iXiHii-,  llie  Warx^  Forbidden  Pasraeee, 

diviners,  dons  and  Uivere,  Jo  Kill  A Mockmg- 
Ostck  Fi’ero.  t and  Hane  Liver  id  (.jirisand  Wr-men. 

Freedom  to  Read  Week  " 

c L)or<:Dumor.  Hackieoerrv  bmn.  ( )n  r/  - v '0~kH  of  Flam 

( With  a day  of  readings ' 

: and"bifrned''boOkS'«" a 

ijrasS:  Aaveniarer  nl  Sherlock  Hofme  :.  Ihe  dun  Also 
Ri-o'  \ Alice  in  Wonderland.  The  idahllners,  Lady 
..'.•"crr/v 's  Lover  laic  of  Peter  Rahhii  and  Benjam'm 
"■  ilk"  daiunu'  Verses,  Ulvsses.  ( iook%vorL  Or- 

, Pebruary  25it 

Lora  oi  ^ rfiS^d^’iavsen- 

re.(:;s  and  tiam.  Liver  >e  ions  ana  Wornen.  A Jeod  of 
God,  Women  in  Love,  delected  Poems  by  Ad.  Purdv, 
Catcher  in  the  Rye,  Homer'.s  Odyssey,  Foxfire,  Ao- 
prendceshlp  of  Buddy  Kraviiz,  Of  Mice  and  Men, 
...... .JiackiiOerg:  Finn,  On  the  Btmks  of  Plant 

Vniver^jjty;  of  o 

W2l4  College  St. Jn  the/Koffler  Student  Centhe  , 
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Events 


Lectures 


Ancient  Egyptian  Costume. 

Friday,  February  20 

Lyn  Green,  Royal  Ontario  Museum.  142 
Earth  Sciences  Centre.  6:30  p.m.  Society 
for  the  Study  of  Egyptian  Antiquities 

Quark:  The  Big  and  the 
Small  of  It.  Poking  the 
Building  Blocks  of  Matter. 

Sunday,  February  22 

Prof.  Melissa  Franklin,  Harvard 
University.  Auditorium,  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  3 p.m.  Royal  Canadian 
Institute 

Population,  Poverty  and  the 
Environment:  The  Pressure  on 
Global  Resources. 

Monday,  February  23 

Margaret  Catley-Carlson,  Population 
Council,  New  York.  Lecture  Theatre, 
Tanz  Neuroscience  Building.  5 p.m. 
International  Health  Program  and  CIS 

Finland,  EU  and  the 
Northern  Dimension. 

Monday,  February  23 

H.E.  Veijo  Sampovaara,  ambassador  of 
the  Republic  of  Finland  to  Canada.  140 
University  College.  7 p.m.  CREES, 
Finnish  Studies  Program  and  Canadian 
Friends  of  Finland 

The  Real  Presence  and 
Royal  Absence  in  Hamlet. 

Tuesday,  February  24 

Prof  Richard  McCoy,  City  University  of 
New  York.  Alumni  Hall,  Victoria 
University.  4:10  p.m.  Reformation  (d 
Renaissance  Studies 

A Form  of  Loss  and  Retrieval. 

Tuesday,  February  24 

Prof  John  Hollander,  Yale  University, 
Vincent  De  Luca  lecture  in  19th-century 
studies.  179  University  College. 
4:15  p.m.  English 

Transport  Spectroscopy  of 
Quantum  Dots. 

Wednesday,  February  25 

Andy  Sachrajda,  National  Research 
Council  of  Canada.  266  Pratt  Building. 
10  a.m.  Centre  for  Advanced 
Nanotechnology 

The  Filmmaker  and  the 
Audience:  “Without  You, 

I’m  Nothing.” 

Wednesday,  February  25 

Lynne  Fernie  and  John  Greyson,  film- 
makers; sexual  diversity  studies  program 
series.  140  University  College.  4:10  p.m. 
Rainbow  Triangle  Alumni  Association 

Enduring  Civil  Idolatry: 
Charles  I and  the  Regicides. 

Wednesday,  February  25 

Prof  Richard  McCoy,  City  University  of 
New  York.  Alumni  Hall,  Victoria 
University.  4:10  p.m.  Reformation  & 
Renaissance  Studies 

Mysticism  and  Social  Reform: 
Attitudes  towards  the  Other  in 
Kabbalistic  Ethics. 

Wednesday,  February  25 
Prof.  Elliot  Wolfson,  New  York 
University;  first  of  three  Shoshana 
Shier  distinguished  visiting  lectures 
on  Ethical  Dimensions  of  Jewish 
Mysticism.  140  University  College. 
8 p.m.  Jewish  Studies 


An  Imagined  Community. 

Thursday,  February  26 

Speakers:  Vera  Frenkel,  techno-artist; 
Gary  Farmer,  Aboriginal  Voices;  and 
David  Rokeby,  techno-artist.  205  Claude 
T.  Bissell  Building,  140  St.  George  St. 
4 to  6 p.m.  KMDI,  McLuhan  Program, 
FIS,  Information  Commons  and  Centre  for 
Academic  Technolopes 

Consciousness  in  Evolution:  The 
Domain-General  Foundations  of 
Both  Language  and  Symbolic 
Thought. 

Friday,  February 27 

Prof  Merlin  Donald,  Queen’s  University. 
Croft  Chapter  House,  University 
College.  3 p.m.  Cognitive  Science  & 
Artificial  Intelligence  Students' Association 

Mapping  the  London  Book  Trade 
in  the  18th-Century. 

Friday,  February 27 

Prof  James  Raven,  Mansfield  College, 
Oxford.  Lecture  Theatre,  Claude  T. 
Bissell  Building,  140  St.  George  St. 
4:15  p.m.  Centre  for  the  Book  and  FIS 

Music  Listening  in  Infancy. 

Sunday,  March  1 
Prof  Sandra  Trehub,  psychology. 
Auditorium,  Medical  Sciences  Building. 
3 p.m.  Royal  Canadian  Institute 

Immigrant  Women: 
Disempowered  by  Accents  of 
Colour. 

Monday,  March  2 

Nuzhat  Amin,  PhD  candidate, 
OISE/UT;  Popular  Feminism  series. 
Room  3-312, 252  Bloor  St.  W.  Women’s 
Studies  in  Education,  OISE/UT 

A Writing  Life. 

Tuesday,  March  3 
Carol  Shields,  author  and  writer,  1998 
Snider  lecture.  Matthews  Auditorium, 
Kaneff  Centre,  University  of  Toronto  at 
Mississauga.  8 p.m.  UTM 

Persians  and  Late  Phrygians 
at  Gordion:  The  New 
Archeological  Evidence. 

Wednesday,  March  4 

Cuyler  Young,  Near  and  Middle  Eastern 
civilizations.  140  University  College. 
4:15  p.m.  Archaeological  Institute  of 
America,  Toronto  Society 

Jesus  and  the  “Wastefulness” 
of  God’s  Love, 

Wednesday,  March  4 
Prof  Robert  Doran,  SJ,  Regis  College; 
sixth  of  seven  on  Meeting  Jesus  Again 
for  the  First  Time.  Elliott  MacGuigan 
Hall,  67  St.  Nicholas  St.  7:15  to  9:15  p.m. 
Tickets  $9,  students  and  seniors  $7. 

Beyond  Good  and  Evil;  Law  and 
Morality  in  the  Kabbalistic 
Tradition. 

Wednesday,  March  4 
Prof  Elliot  Wolfson,  New  York 
University;  second  of  three  Shoshana 
Shier  distinguished  visiting  lectures  on 
Ethical  Dimensions  of  Jewish 
Mysticism.  140  University  College.  8 
p.m.  Jewish  Studies 


COLLOQUIA 


Cultural  Approaches  to  Ethics. 

Tuesday,  February  24 

Prof  Miriam  Rossi,  associate  dean,  stu- 
dent affairs,  Faculty  of  Medicine; 
Research,  Ethics,  Community  and 
Culture  discussion  series.  Flavelle  House, 
Faculty  of  Law,  78  Queen’s  Park. 
4:30  p.m.  Research  Services 

Proposing  Biocentrism  as  a 
Category  in  the  History  of  Ideas. 

Wednesday,  February  25 

Prof  Oliver  Botar,  University  of  Manitoba. 
323  Victoria  College.  4 p.m.  IHPST 


Issues  of  Genetic  Testing 
in  Children. 

Thursday,  February  26 

Prof  Aideen  Moore,  pediatrics;  brown 
bag  discussion.  3227  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  12  noon.  Research  Services 

Preventing  Child  Maltreatment 
with  Prenatal  and  Early  Infancy 
Home  Visitation. 

Thursday,  February  26 

Prof  John  Eckenrodc,  Cornell 
University,  parenting  colloquium.  Room 
548,  246  Bloor  St.  W.  3:30  to  5 p.m. 
Social  Work 

Extreme  Nonlinear  Optics- 
Generation  of  Coherent, 
Femtosecond,  X-Rays. 

Thursday,  February  26 

Prof  Margaret  Mumane,  University  of 
Michigan.  102  McLennan  Physical 
Laboratories.  4:10  p.m.  Physics 

Biology  As  If  the  World 
Mattered. 

Wednesday,  March  4 

Profs.  Peter  Pennefather,  pharmacy,  and 
Linda  Muzzin,  OISE/UT.  323  Victoria 
College.  4 p.m.  IHPST 


Seminars 


Structiural  Studies  of 
E.  Colt  Polymerase, 
Wednesday,  February  18 

Prof  Seth  Darst,  Rockefeller  University. 
2172  Medical  Sciences  Building.  4 p.m. 
BBDMR 

Discovery  and  Characterization 
of  a Competence-Induced 
Regulon  in  Streptococcus 
Pneumoniae. 

Thursday,  February  19 
Prof  Elizabeth  Campbell,  Rockefeller 
University.  114  Best  Institute.  12  noon. 
BBDMR 

The  Uniqueness  of  the  Niagara 
Escarpment  in  a Global  Context. 

Friday,  February  20 

Prof.  Douglas  Larson,  University  of 
Guelph.  3127  South  Building, 
University  of  Toronto  at  Mississauga. 
12  noon.  UTM  Biology  ■ 

Phenotypic  Fingerprinting 
as  a Management  Tool  for 
Wastewater  Treatment  Systems. 

Tuesday,  February  24 

Cory  Schneider,  graduate  student,  chem- 
ical engineering  and  applied  chemistry. 
252  Mechanical  Engineering  Building. 
12  noon.  Environmental  Engineering 

Criminal  Physicians  in  the  Third 
Reich:  Towards  a Group  Portrait? 

Tuesday,  February  24 
Prof  Michael  Kater,  York  University; 
Medicine  and  the  Holocaust  series. 
Great  Hall,  88  College  St.  4 to  6 p.m. 
History  of  Medicine 

Philanthropy  and  the  Academy: 
Public  Obligation  versus 
Private  Interest. 

Tuesday,  February  24 
Massey  College-School  of  Graduate 
Studies  symposium;  round-table  dis- 
cussion with  panelists  Prof.  Bill 
Graham  Philosophy;  Prof.  Janice 
Newson  Sociology;  Rebecca  Reardon, 
Miami  University  Foundation,  Miami 
University,  Ohio;  Jon  Dellandrea, 


vice-president  and  chief  development 
officer,  U of  T;  Chris  Whittaker,  recent 
graduate.  Faculty  of  Social  Work;  moder- 
ator: Nick  Devlin,  LLM  candidate. 
Faculty  of  Law.  Innis  College  Town  Hall. 
8 to  9:30  p.m. 

Inter-  and  Intra-Individual 
Variations  in  Pharmacogenetics. 

Wednesday,  February  25 

Prof  Werner  Kalow,  pharmacology. 
4227  Medical  Sciences  Building.  4 p.m. 
Pharmacology 

Modem  Fluid  Flow  Research 
Tools  and  Some  Current 
Applications. 

Wednesday,  February  25 

Prof  Iain  Currie,  mechanical  and  indus- 
trial engineering.  116  Wallbeig  Building. 
12:30  p.m.  Chemical  Engineering  & 
Applied  Chemistry 

Computers  and  Education: 
Help  or  Hype? 

Thursday,  February  26 
Prof  Charles  Friedman,  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  and  Prof  Geoffrey  Norman, 
McMaster  University,  education  grand 
rounds.  Cummings  Auditorium, 
Women’s  College  Hospital.  7:30  to  9 a.m. 

Genetics  of  the  Cultivated 
Mushroom  bisporus. 

Friday,  February  27 

Prof  Paul  de  la  Bastide,  biology,  UTM. 
3127  South  Building,  University  of 
Toronto  at  Mississauga.  12  noon.  UTM 
Biology 

The  Role  of  the  IMF  in  an 
Integrating  World. 

Friday,  February  27 

Manuel  Guitian,  International  Monetary 
Fund.  Conference  Room,  Centre  for 
International  Studies,  8th  floor,  252 
Bloor  St.  W.  12  noon  to  2 p.m. 
Registration  required.  CIS 

Modelling  Chlorine  Dioxide 
Disinfection  Byproducts  in 
Ground  and  Surface  Waters. 

Tuesday,  March  3 

Caroline  Kom,  graduate  student,  civil 
engineering.  252  Mechanical 
Engineering  Building.  12  noon. 
Environmental  Engineering 

A Life  of  Fish  and  Rapeseed  Oils, 
Oil  Spills  and  Bureaucrats. 

Wednesday,  March  4 
Prof  Robert  Ackrnan,  Technical 
University  of  Nova  Scotia.  116  Wallberg 
Building.  12:30  p.m.  Chemical 
Engineering  Id  Applied  Chemistry 


Meetings  & 
Conferences 


Business  Board. 

Monday,  February  23 

Rescheduled  meeting.  Council  Chamber, 
Simcoe  Hall.  5 p.m. 

Committee  of  Academic 
Policy  & Programs. 

Wednesday,  February  25 

Rescheduled  meeting.  Council  Chamber, 
Simcoe  Hall.  4:10  p.m. 

Governing  Council. 

Thursday,  February  26 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  4:30  p.m. 

Russian  Music,  Literature 
and  Literary  Theory. 

Thursday,  February  26  and 


Friday,  February  27 

A two-day  colloquium  led  by  Prof  Caryl 
Emerson,  Princeton  University. 

Thursday,  February  26 

Mussorgsky  and  Russian  Art  Song,  lec- 
ture and  recital  by  Prof  Caryl  Emerson, 
accompanied  by  Prof  Christopher 
Barnes,  Slavic  languages  and  literatures. 
Music  Room,  Hart  House.  7:30  to 
9:30  p.m. 

Friday,  February 27 
Parody,  the  Grotesque  and  Carnival 
Manque,  round-table  discussion  on 
Bakhtin;  keynote  discussant:  Prof. 
Caryl  Emerson;  respondents:  Prof. 
Clive  Thomson,  University  of  Western 
Ontario,  and  Prof.  Veronika  Ambros, 
Slavic  languages  and  literatures;  mod- 
erator: Prof  Kenneth  Lantz,  Slavic  lan- 
guages and  literatures.  Upper  Library, 
Massey  College.  10  a.m.  to  12  noon. 
Testing  Bakhtin’s  Dialogism  against 
Dostoevsky  Himself:  Three  Failed 
Dialogues  in  Three  Different  Genres, 
lecture  by  Prof.  Caryl  Emerson.  Upper 
Library,  Massey  College.  3 to  5 p.m. 
Association  of  Slavic  Graduate  Students 

International  Elder  Abuse 
Symposium. 

Tuesday,  March  3 

Program:  presentations,  questions,  dia- 
logue and  discussion,  planning  for  the 
future.  Presenters:  Rosalie  Wolf,  National 
Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Elder 
Abuse;  Lia  Daichman,  Latin  American 
Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Elder 
Abuse,  Argentina;  Gerry  Bennett, 
Action  on  Elder  Abuse,  U.K.;  Trish 
Bulbeck,  Elder  Abuse  Prevention  Unit, 
Australia;  Paul  Kingston,  researcher, 
U.K.;  Laura  Machado,  Elder  Abuse 
Prevention  Committee  of  Brazil,  Latin 
America;  Bridget  Penhale,  researcher, 
U.K.;  Toshio  Tatara,  National  Centre  on 
Elder  Abuse,  U.S.;  Susan  Aziz,  Los 
Angeles  Elder  Abuse  Program,  U.S. 
Toronto  Colony  Hotel,  80  Chestnut  St. 
9 a.m.  to  4 p.m.  Registration  fee  $85, 
students  and  seniors  $30.  Information: 
(416)  532-7715.  Human  Development, 
Life  Course  Id  Aging 


Music 


FACULTY  OF  MUSIC 
EDWARD  JOHNSON 
BUILDING 
Music  by  Numbers  II. 

Tuesday,  February  17 

Benefit  concert  for  the  chamber  music 
program  with  Steven  Dann,  Simon  Fryer 
and  Terry  Tam.  Walter  Hall.  8 p.m. 
Tickets  $15,  students  and  seniors  $7. 

Small  Jazz  Ensembles. 

Wednesdays,  February  25 
AND  March  4 

Favourite  standards  and  student  arrange- 
ments and  original  compositions.  Walter 
Hall.  8 p.m. 

Thursday  Noon  Series. 

Thursday,  February  26 

Vive  la  melodie  fran9aise:  song  recital 
featuring  vocalists  from  the  French 
diction  class.  Walter  Hall.  12:10  p.m. 

Masses  for  Many  Nations. 

Saturday,  February  28 

MacMillan  Singers,  Doreen  Rao,  con- 
ductor; U of  T Concert  Choir,  Lori- 
Anne  Dolloff,  conductor;  University 
Women’s  Chorus,  James  Pinhorn,  con- 
ductor. St.  Basil’s  Church,  50  St.  Joseph 
St.  8 p.m.  Tickets  $10,  students  and 
seniors  $5. 
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Events 


U of  T Chamber  Orchestra. 

Saturday,  February  28 

David  Zafer,  conductor.  Walter  Hall. 
8 p.m.  Tickets  $5. 

CLARKE  INSTITUTE  OF 
PSYCHIATRY 

A Warm  Blast  for  What  Ails  You! 

Tuesday,  February  24 
True  North  ’Brass:  Scott  Irvin,  tuba; 
Stuart  Laughton  and  Raymond  Tizzard, 
trumpet;  Alastair  Kay,  trombone;  and 
Joan  Watson,  horn;  Music  for  Midwinter 
series.  Aldvvyn  Stokes  Auditorium. 
5:30  p.m. 


UMOJA, 

Friday,  February  27  and 
Saturday,  February  28 

A historical  and  cultural  display  of  black 
history,  play  in  conjunction  with  Black 
History  Month.  George  Ignatieff 
Theatre.  7 p.m.  Tickets  $7  for  Friday, 
Saturday  $10.  Tickets  available  at  SAC 
downtown,  SAC  Erindale  and  the 
Meeting  Place  Scarborough.  SAC, 
Kinara  Society  and  (VISA 


Exhibitions 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
AT  MISSISSAUGA 
Art  of  Portraiture. 

To  February 27 

Work  of  eight  contemporary  artists  using 
various  media.  Blackwood  Gallery, 
Kaneff  Centre.  Gallery  hours:  Sunday  to 
Friday,  1 to  4 p.m. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
AT  SCARBOROUGH 
John  Greyson. 

To  February 27 

Video  installation;  in  conjunction  with 
John  Greyson  workshops. 

Student  Show. 

March  2 to  March  6 
Juried  student  solo  exhibition.  The 
Gallery.  Gallery  hours:  Monday  to 
Friday,  11  a.m.  to  4 p.m. 

NEWMAN  centre' 
Works  in  Black  & White. 

To  February  28 

Drawings,  paintings,  etchings,  photogra- 
phy and  copper  enamelling. 

Sophie  Somin. 

March  1 to  April  4 
Oil  paintings.  Ground  floor.  Hours: 
Monday  to  Friday,  9 a.m.  to  S p.m. 

VICTORIA  UNIVERSITY 
Ephemera  from  the 
Age  of  Victoria. 

To  March  1 

Printed  and  manuscript  artifacts  from 
the  collection  of  Barbara  Rusch.  E.J. 
Pratt  Library.  Hours:  Monday  to  Friday, 
9 a.m.  to  6 p.m.;  Saturday  and  Sunday, 
1 to  5 p.m. 

JUSTINA  M.  BARNICKE 
GALLERY 
HART  HOUSE 

To  March  5 

Della  Husband  (1899-1943). 

Prints,  drawings  and  paintings.  East 
Gallery. 

Botanica  Barocca. 

Jane  Buyers,  sculpture  drawings  and 
prints.  West  Gallery.  Gallery  hours: 
Monday  to  Friday,  11  a.m.  to  7 p.m.; 
Saturday,  1 to  4 p^m. 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE 
Reproductions  of 
Paintings  byjan  Steen. 

To  March  8 

Reproductions  of  paintings  by  17th- 
century  Dutch  artist  Jan  Steen;  co- 
sponsored by  the  U of  T Art  Centre 
and  the  consulate-general  of  the 
Netherlands.  Laidlaw  Library.  Hours: 
Monday  to  Thursday,  9 a.m.  to  11  p.m.; 
Friday,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m.;  Saturday,  1 to 
4 p.m.;  Sunday,  2 to  11  p.m. 

THOMAS  FISHER  RARE 
BOOK  LIBRARY 
Experiencing  India:  European 
Descriptions  and  Impressions, 
1498-1898. 

To  March  21 

Describes  the  variety  of  European 
encounters  with  the  Indian  subcontinent 
from  the  16th  through  the  19th  cen- 
turies. Hours:  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
ART  CENTRE 
Richard  Gorman: 

Recent  Watercolours. 

To  March 27 

Highlights  recent  gifts.  Alcove  space. 

Problem  Pictures. 

To  March 27 

Selections  from  permanent  collections; 
explores  problems  inherent  in  any  collec- 
tion: provenance,  authenticity,  attribu- 
tion. Boardroom  space.  Hours:  Tuesday 
and  Friday,  11  a.m.  to  4 p.m.;  Wednesday 
and  Thursday,  11  a.m.  to  7 p.m.; 
Saturday,  12  noon  to  4 p.m. 


Miscellany 


Job  Skills  in  the  90s. 

Wednesdays,  February  18 
to  March  4 

Feb.  18:  high-impact  resumes  and  cover- 
ing letters;  Feb.  25:  successful  interview 
techniques;  March  4:  making  interviews 
work.  Staff  Development  Resource 
Centre,  2nd  floor,  563  Spadina  Ave. 
12  noon  to  2 p.m.  Information:  Thomas 
Nash,  978-7573;  registration:  Liz  Csiha, 
978-6496. 

Observing  Tours. 

February  19  to  April  16 

The  Department  of  Astronomy  will  hold 
free  observing  tours  on  the  first  and  third 
Thursday  of  each  month;  slide  show  and 
session  with  a telescope.  McLennan 
Physical  Laboratories.  7 to  9 p.m. 
Information:  978-2528 

Expo  98. 

Sunday,  February  22 

Annual  open  house  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  at  Mississauga.  Hands-on 
demonstrations,  lectures,  special  exhibits 
from  all  three  divisions:  humanities, 
sciences  and  social  sciences;  visit  the 
Internet  Cafe,  see  a coniferous  plant  dis- 
play, hear  the  fabulous  Labtones,yisit  the 
science  discussion  desk  and  more. 
Information:  (905)  828-5214. 

Long-Term  Care  for  the  Elderly. 

Tuesday,  February  24 
Lynne  Gallagher,  Family  Services 
Association  of  Metropolitan  Toronto, 
will  address  the  transition  from  home  to 
a care  facility,  the  different  levels  of  care 
available,  adjustment  and  more. 
Conference  Room,  Health  Services,  2nd 
floor,  Koffler  Student  Services  Centre. 
12  noon.  Information:  978-0951.  Family 
Care  Office 


Menopause. 

Wednesday,  February  25 

Gail  Weber,  Regional  Women’s  Health 
Centre,  video  presentation  and  discus- 
sion on  menopause,  feeling  good  about 
ourselves  as  we  age,  changing  roles  and 
controversial  issues  around  medical  inter- 
ventions such  as  hormone  replace  thera- 
py. This  session  for  women  only. 
University  of  Toronto  at  Scarborough. 
12  noon  to  2 p.m.  Information:  978- 
0951.  Family  Care  Office  and  Personnel  Id 
Payroll  Services,  Scarborough 

Maternity  Leave  Planning 
for  Staff  and  Faculty. 

Thursday,  February  26 

Free  workshop  covers  government  forms, 
community  resources,  university  policies, 
sibling  adjustment  and  more. 
Registration:  978-0951.  Family  Care 
Office 

Plague,  Politics  and  the  Pulpit: 
English  Eulogies  at  the 
Council  of  Constance. 

Friday,  February  27 

Chris  Nighman,  Wilfred  Laurier 
University;  CRRS  fellow  1997-98. 
323  Pratt  Library,  Victoria  University. 
2 to  4 p.m.  Reformation  & Renaissance 
Studies 

The  Ontario  Law  Reform 
Commission’s  Report  on 
Charities  Law  (1997): 
Prospects  for  Reform. 

Friday,  February  27 

Prof.  David  Stevens,  McGill  University; 
Charities:  Between  State  and  Market 
workshop  scries.  Solarium,  Falconer 
Hall,  84  Queen’s  Park.  3:30  to  5:30  p.m. 
Law  and  Kahanoff  Foundation 

Understanding  Your  Child’s 
Learning  Disabilities. 

Monday,  March  2 

Rudolph  Phillip,  child  psychologist,  will 
discuss  how  to  help  children  learn, 
resources  that  are  available  and  how  to 
cope  with  the  challenges  faced  by  a child 
with  special  needs.  Student  Lounge, 
Benson  Building.  12  noon.  Information: 
978-0951.  Family  Care  Office 

More  than  Menopause. 

Tuesday,  March  3 

Gail  Weber,  Regional  Women’s  Health 
Centre,  will  discuss  how  we  approach 
menopause  and  issues  of  aging,  both  per- 
sonally and  medically,  how  relations  are 
affected  and  advocating  for  ourselves  and 
those  we  love.  This  session  for  men  and 
women.  University  of  Toronto  at 
Scarborough.  12  noon  to  2 p.m. 
Information:  978-0951.  Family  Care 
Office  and  Personnel  & Payroll  Services, 
Scarborough 


Varsity  Sports 


Figure  Skating  — Women 

Saturday,  February  21  and 
Sunday,  February  22 

Ontario  University  Athletics  (OUA) 
finals.  Saturday,  10:30  a.m.  to  6 p.m.; 
Sunday,  8 a.m.  to  8 p.m.  Varsity  Arena. 
Tickets  S5,  students  $3.  Information: 
978-GAME  or  978-4113. 


Please  note  that  information  for  Events 
listings  must  be  received  in  writing  at  The 
Bulletin  offices,  21  King’s  College  Circle,  by 
the  following  times: 

Issue  of  March  2,  for  events  taking  place 
March  2 to  23:  Monday,  February  16. 

Issue  of  March  23,  for  events  taking  place 
March  23  to  April  6:  Monday,  March  9 


Committees 


The  Bulletin  regularly  publishes  the  terms  of  reference  and 
membership  of  committees.  The  deadline for  submissions  is  Monday, 
two  weeks  prior  to  publication. 


Search 


Chair,  Department  of  Geography 
A search  committee  has  been  established  to 
recommend  a chair  of  the  Department 
of  Geography  effective  July  1. 

Members  are:  Professors  Wendy 
Rolph,  vice-dean.  Faculty  of  Arts  & 
Science  (chair);  Ferenc  Csillag, 
geography,  Erindale;  Gary  Crawford, 
anthropology,  Erindale;  Miriam 
Diamond,  Meric  Gertler  and  Robert 
Lewis,  geography;  Brian  Greenwood, 


geography,  Scarborough;  Susan 
Howson,  associate  dean.  Division  II, 
School  of  Graduate  Studies;  and  Janet 
Paterson,  associate  dean  (humanities). 
Faculty  of  Arts  8c  Science;  and  Karl 
Lisle,  graduate  student,  and  Amberley 
Merritt,  undergraduate  student, 
geography. 

The  committee  would  appreciate 
receiving  nominations  and  comments 
from  interested  persons  of  the  universi- 
ty community.  These  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  Professor  Wendy  Rolph, 
Room  2020,  Sidney  Smith  Hall. 
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Building  a Knowledge  Nation 
Using  New  Media  and  Policy 

Vi sionary  Speaker  Series 
An  unprecedented  multi-media  forum  offering  twelve 
explorations  of  how  New  Media  and  Policies  can  shape 
the  future  Knowledge  - Based  Economy  and  Society. 

Key  figures  from  business,  government,  education,  media 
and  citizen  groups  will  share  their  visions  and  practical 
ideas  in  live  events  and  on  the  World  Wide  Web. 


Thursday,  Febuary  26 


RESERVED  SEATING 
Visit  our  Experiment 
in  Digital  Democracy 
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Crucible  Management  Solutions 
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Canada  ^yDesign 
is  produced  by  The  McLuhan  Program 
The  University  of  Toronto 
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Blowing  the  Whistle 

Why  denouncing  your  superiors  is  the  noblest  of  acts 
ByAnatol  Rapoport 


Anatol  Rapoport  is  a professor  of  psychology.  The 
following  was  taken  from  his  lecture  delivered 
Jan.  29  at  the  20th  annual  University  College 
Symposium,  on  Gossip,  Denunciation  and 
Praise. 


T 


'Typically  the  whistle  blower  is 
a traitor  to  some  and  a hero  or  mar- 
tyr to  others.  In  So\det  Russia  the 
juvenile  whistle  blower  Pavlik  Morozov  was 
seen  as  a traitor  by  the  underdogs  and  can- 
onized as  a hero-martyr  by  the  Soviet  estab- 
lishment. Morozov,  to  whom  monuments 
have  been  erected  in  Moscow  and  Sverdlovsk 
as  well  as  his  home  village  of  Gerasimovka, 

“unmasked  the  hostile  actions  of  the  kulaks” 
and  was  brutally  murdered  by  them  at  the 
age  of  13  in  1932,  according  to  the  1983 
Great  Soviet  Encyclopedia. 

In  czarist  days  a “kulak”  was  a peasant  rich 
enough  to  hire  labourers  and  perhaps  to  lend 
money  at  exorbitant  interest.  The  “hostile 
actions  of  the  kulaks”  might  have  been  hid- 
ing grain  rather  than  surrendering  it  to  the 
authorities  at  nominal  prices.  According  to 
the  Russian  emigre  press,  Pavlik’s  mother, 
who  had  been  divorced  by  his  relatively  well- 
to-do  peasant  father,  induced  Pavlik  to 
report  him.  The  ardent  budding  Communist 
complied,  Pavlik’s  father  was  shot,  and  thereupon  Pavlik’s 
uncle  murdered  him,  making  Pavlik  a model  Soviet  martyr. 


The  earliest  reported  whistle  blower  is  Judas 
Iscariot.  In  recent  years  Judas’  action,  almost  universally 
regarded  among  Christians  as  a dastardly  betrayal  of  the 
Saviour,  has  been  reinterpreted  at  least  twice:  in  The  Last 
Temptation  of  Chr  ist,  a novel  by  Nikos  Kazantzakis  and  in  the 
rock  opera  Jesus  Christ  Superstar.  (My  old  friend  Bill  Klassen 
informs  us  that  the  latter  was  originally  entided  The  Gospels 
According  to  Judas  but  marketing  experts  advised  against  it.) 

In  both  works  Judas  resembles  a hero  of  a Greek  tragedy 
rather  than  a despicable  traitor.  Klassen  points  out  that  the 
betrayal  motive  does  not  explicitly  appear  in  the  first  three 
Gospels;  rather  it  is  first  sounded  in  the  considerably  later 
Gospel  of  John.  On  the  basis  of  meticulous  scholarship  he 
concludes  that  this  vilification  grew  in  intensity  throughout 
the  Middle  Ages  and  was  probably  fuelled  by  its  scape- 
goating potential.  The  name  Judas,  simply  by  its  sound, 
easily  conjured  up  the  image  of  the  Jew. 

Klassen  concludes  that  Judas’  act  was  an  act  of  obedience  to 
Jesus.  Klassen  especially  highlights  Jesus’  command  to  Judas 
at  the  Last  Supper  — “What  you  are  about  to  do,  do  quick- 
ly!” implying  a previous  agreement.  In  the  light  of  this  inter- 
pretation it  appears  plausible  that  the  shock  of  being  cast  in 
the  role  of  a betrayer  of  Jesus  drove  Judas  to  suicide. 

Two  clear  examples  of  the  villain-hero  duality  of  whistle 
blowing  are  within  our  memory:  the  exploit  of  Daniel 
EUsberg  of  the  United  States,  the  other  of  Mordecai  Vanunu 
of  Israel. 

EUsberg  had  been  an  analyst  for  the  Rand  Corporation. 
His  field  of  expertise  was  decision  theory.  I sometimes  think 
that  in  addition  to  the  dictates  of  conscience,  it  was  this  inter- 
est in  the  psychology  of  decision  making  that  led  EUsberg  to 
pubUsh  the  Pentagon  Papers,  the  record  of  deliberations  that 
led  to  the  intervention  of  the  United  States  in  the  southeast 
Asian  war.  This  was  in  1971  when  the  war  was  stUl  going  on 
and  the  materials  were  classified. 

The  pubUcation  of  this  record  revealed  the  massive  scale  of 
lying  in  the  upper  strata  of  governing  power  of  the  United 
States  — the  State  Department,  the  Pentagon,  and  the  White 
House.  The  record  also  reflected  the  contempt  of  the  ruUng 
strata  for  democratic  procedures.  President  Nixon  quickly 
obtained  a federal  injunction  ordering  The  New  York  Times  to 
stop  pubUcation  of  the  report  on  the  grounds  that  it  threat- 
ened national  security.  The  Supreme  Court  convened  a 


special  session  to  hear  arguments  on  the  case  and  voted  6-3 
to  strike  down  the  federal  injunction.  The  pubUcation 
continued. 

The  Supreme  Court  decision  was  clearly  a poUtical  debacle 
for  Nixon.  To  recover  ground  he  ordered  the  formation  of  a 
secret  counterinteUigence  network,  the  so-caUed  Plumbers, 
whose  job  it  was  to  prevent  further  security  leaks  of  this  sort. 
One  of  the  operations  of  this  unit  was  a break-in  at  the  offices 
of  Daniel  EUsberg’s  psychiatrist,  in  search  of  incriminating 
materials  — a prelude  to  the  Watergate  affair.  As  it  turned  out 
this  aftermath  led  eventuaUy  to  Nixon’s  undoing,  a rare,  per- 
haps unique  instance  of  brilUantly  successful  whistle  blowing 
by  the  good  guys  on  the  bad  guys.  It  is  only  fair  to  award  a 
brownie  point  or  two  to  the  United  States  for  failing  to  do 
Daniel  EUsberg  in  and  thus  providing  some  justification  for 
its  reputation  as  an  open  society. 

Ip  contrast  to  Judas  the  facts  of  the  EUsberg  affair  are  not 
controversial.  Consequently  the  gulf  between  the  competing 
evaluations  of  his  act  is  unbridgeable.  It  reflects  opposite 
views  about  who  has  the  more  legitimate  claim  to  a person’s 
loyalty  — the  state  (presently  the  most  prevalent  view)  or 
some  other  entity,  such  as  humanity? 


The  earliest  reported 

WHISTLE  BLOWER 

IS  Judas  Iscariot 


It  turned  out  that  the  United  States  government  was  not 
powerful  enough  or  self-confident  enough  to  destroy  Daniel 
EUsberg.  Mordecai  Vanunu,  who  worked  as  a nuclear  techni- 
cian at  Dimona,  Israel’s  nuclear  instaUation,  turned  out  to  be 
more  vulnerable.  As  is  now  known  throughout  the  world, 
Vanunu  blew  the  whistle  on  his  government  by  disclosing  the 
existence  of  a nuclear  arsenal.  His  disclosure  was  neither 
admitted  nor  denied,  which  is  ironic  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  most  emphatic  justification  of  a nuclear  arsenal  is  its 
deterrence  potential.  (This  potential  can  be  assumed  to  exist 
only  if  the  existence  of  the  arsenal  is  known  to  potential 
attackers.)  Be  that  as  it  may,  Vanunu  was  kidnapped  abroad, 
tried  in  Israel  for  treason  and  sentenced  to  18  years  of 


imprisonment,  beginning  with  10  years  of 
soUtary  confinement. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  Vanunu  is  being 
kept  in  soUtary  confinement  not  because  he 
is  being  punished  but  because  he  must  be 
kept  silent.  Some  believe  Israeli  agents  seek- 
ing to  obtain  materials  for  the  manufacture 
of  nuclear  bombs  pirated  an  Italian  vessel 
carrying  such  materials  and  murdered  the 
entire  crew  of  50. 1 cannot  evaluate  the  cred- 
ibility of  this  allegation  any  more  than  the 
credibility  of  the  stories  generated  by  the 
Morozov  affair:  my  aim  in  its  retelling  is  to 
show  what  passions  are  aroused  by  denunci- 
ations that  challenge  people’s  deep-seated 
values  and  loyalties. 

It  isn’t  always  so.  Take  the  most  common 
type  of  denunciation  — squealing.  The 
gangster  who  rats  is  understandably 
despised  by  his  colleagues.  He  may  be  pro- 
tected by  the  authorities  but  hardly  venerat- 
ed as  a hero  — understandably  so  because 
he  does  this  usually  either  for  money  or  for 
immunity.  But  the  whistle  blower  of  today 
who  exposes  the  criminal  policies  of  his  or 
her  government  is  a figure  of  colossal, 
stature,  either  a hero  or  a villain  depending 
by  whom  his  deed  is  being  evaluated  — 
whether  by  a patriot,  as  patriotism  is 
conventially  understood,  or  by  a humanist  whose  loyalty  is 
to  humankind. 


Columnist  Gwynne  Dyer  has  proposed  awarding 
the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  to  Vanunu.  The  prize  would  be  in 
accord  with  the  Nobel  tradition  of  the  last  few  decades, 
when  peace  prizes  have  been  awarded  not  only  to  those  who 
contributed  to  direct  peacemaking  in  the  international  arena 
but  also  to  those  who  denounced  their  own  regimes’  force 
and  intimidation  (Aung  San  Suu  Kyi  of  Burma  or  Rigoberta 
Menchu  of  Guatemala)  or  to  those  who  opposed  violations 
of  human  rights  or  provocative  defence  policies  of  their  gov- 
ernments (for  example,  Andrei  Sakharov).  The  award  might 
be  construed  as  a slur  on  Israel  or  the  present  Israeli  regime, 
just  as  awarding  the  prize  to  Suu  K)d  was  a slur  on  Burma  or 
to  Menchu  a slur  on  Guatemala.  These  slurs  did  not  produce 
outbursts  of  indignation;  however,  honouring  the  betrayer  of 
Israel,  a self-styled  tiny  island  of  democracy  in  a sea  of 
despotism,  is  another  matter.  Dyer’s  brilliant  idea  is  to  award 
the  prize  jointly  to  Vanunu  and  Hussein  Shahristani  of  Iraq, 
Saddam  Hussein’s  scientific  adviser  who,  as  a consequence 
of  refusing  to  work  on  the  atomic  bomb,  was  arrested, 
charged  with  treason  in  1979,  tortured  and  like  Vanunu 
spent  10  years  in  solitary  confinement.  Ironically  he  was 
unintentionally  liberated  by  the  Americans  in  1991  as  a 
result  of  bombing  Baghdad,  which  enabled  him  to  escape 
from  prison.  He  fled  to  Kurdistan  and  now  lives  in  Tehran. 

In  fact  there  is  a tradition  of  awarding  the  prize  to  pairs 
representing  enemies,  whom  the  recipients  tried  to  help  to 
settle  their  strife:  Menachem  Begin  and  Anwar  Sadat,  F.W. 
de  Klerk  and  Nelson  Mandela,  Yitzhak  Rabin,  Shimon 
Peres  and  Yasser  Arafat.  So  why  not  award  the  prize  to  two 
men  who,  to  be  sure,  did  not  bring  mortal  enemy  states 
together  but  who  seriously  risked  their  own  lives  acting 
against  the  potentially  genocidal  policies  of  their  respective 
states?  (This  is  not  to  downplay  the  mortal  danger  also 
involved  in  peacemaking:  in  addition  to  Sadat  and  Rabin, 
witness  the  fates  of  Jean  Jaures,  Mahatma  Gandhi,  Martin 
Luther  King,  Folke  Bernadotte,  Dag  Hammerskjold  or  Olof 
Palme  if  one  has  any  doubts  on  that  score.)  This  gesture 
would  demonstrate  to  the  world  that  whistle  blowing  is  as 
noble  an  occupation  as  peacemaking,  one  that  requires  the 
utmost  dedication  and  courage  from  those  who  choose  to 
face  the  relentless  criticism,  perhaps  even  mortal  danger, 
that  comes  from  their  pursuit  of  the  noblest  of  interests:  the 
interest  of  humanity  itself. 
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- A University  of  Toronto  Bulletin  Supplement 


The  Report  of  the  Task  Force  on  Tuition  and  Student  Financial  Support  is  of  historic  signifi- 
cance for  the  University  of  Toronto.  Its  recommendations,  taken  together,  can  ave  a posi  iv 

and  profound  effect  on  what  the  University  can  offer  its  students^  _ ,,pr<5ion  can  be 

The  Report  was  widely  distributed  upon  receipt  on  February  2.  w 
accessed  from  the  University’s  home  page  {http://www.utoronto.ca)^ 

The  University  administration  strongiy  supports  the  direction  in  which 
ing  us.  In  pursuing  that  direction,  we  intend  to  bring  poiicy  ^ 

next  month  Those  proposais  wiii  be  informed  by  discussion  of  fhe  Task  Force  Report  at  t e 
reeti^gs  of  t^e  Board  on  Februa^  23  and  of  the  Committee 

PrograL  on  February  25.  We  anticipate  bringing  forward  a policy  on  tuition  to  the  Business 
Board  on  March  9,  and  a policy  on  student  aid  to  the  Committee  on  Academic  Poiicy  and  Pro- 

®Z'«nmlioctober.  the  Task  Force  was  co-chaired  deputy  Provost  Caro^^^^^^^ 
and  Vice-Provost,  Planning  and  Budget,  Derek  McCammond.  It  included  students  faculty 
alumni  and  iay  members,  seiected  from  the  membership  of  the  Governing  Councii  and  its 
Boards  and  Committees.  In  addition,  the  Task  Force  formed  four  Working  G;°“P®  ^ich 
invoived  members  of  sfudent  governments:  the  Students'  Administrate  CouncH  (SAC  . he 
Association  of  Part-time  Undergraduate  Students  (APUS);  the  Graduate  Students  Union 
(GSU)'  the  Arts  & Science  Students'  Union  (ASSU);  and,  the  Engineering  Society.  I ani  very 
grateful  to  the  members  of  the  Task  Force  and  its  Working  Groups  for  fheir  careful  work  and 
well-considered  advice.  They  have  rendered  the  University  a great  service. 


Adel  S.  Sedra 
Vice-President  & Provost 
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Working  Groups: 

1)  Accessibility 


Professor  Joseph  Desloges,  Associate  Dean,  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Science 

Professor  Judith  Friedland,  Chair,  Department  of 
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Ms  Ava  Nelson,  Task  Force  member 
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3)  Graduate  Student  Financial  Support 
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Professor  Michael  Marrus,  Task  Force  member 
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Chair:  Professor  Carolyn  Tuohy 
Professor  Rona  Abramovitch,  Director,  Transitional  Year 
Program 

Mr.  David  Blair,  Association  of  Part-time  Students 
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Resource  Persons: 
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Mr.  Hung  Sun  Chan 
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Secretary: 
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Terms  of  Reference  for  the  Task  Force  and  the  Working  Groups,  and  a 
description  of  the  Task  Force  process,  are  given  in  Appendix  I. 
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SUMMARY  OF 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

Financial  Aid 

1 . As  the  fundamental  principle  of  its  student  aid  policies,  the  University  of 
Toronto  should  guarantee  that  no  student  offered  admission  to  its  programs 
will  be  unable  to  enter  or  to  complete  the  program  due  to  lack  of  financial 
means. 

2.  For  the  preponderance  of  financial  assistance  (other  than  for  doctoral- 
stream  students)  need  should  be  a necessary  condition  of  eligibility.  For 
some  need-based  awards,  eligibility  may  also  require  passing  a certain 
threshold  of  merit.  Some  merit-only  awards  should  also  exist;  and  the  Uni- 
versity should  explore  other  means  of  recognizing  meritorious  performance. 

3.  For  the  purposes  of  implementing  the  guarantee  in  Recommendation  1 , 
there  should  be  a common  mechanism  of  needs  assessment,  based  on  the 
OSAP  mechanism  with  appropriate  modifications,  for  all  academic  divisions 
of  the  University.  This  mechanism  should  also  allow  for  students  to  apply  for 
aid  in  meeting  needs  that  may  not  be  captured  by  the  common  needs 
assessment. 

4.  Within  the  above  common  principles,  divisional  diversity  and  flexibility  is  to 
be  encouraged  with  regard  to  the  appropriate  mix  of  types  of  student  aid: 
grants,  loans,  debt  remission,  work-study,  etc.  Divisional  differentiation 
should  be  guided  by  the  following  principles: 

a)  For  first-entry  undergraduate  programs  and  second-entry  profes- 
sional programs  (undergraduate  and  graduate): 

• students  should  be  expected  to  turn  first  to  government- 
sponsored  subsidized  loan  programs  (OSAP  for  Ontario 
students)  and  other  forms  of  government  support. 

• Need  unmet  by  OSAP  or  other  government-sponsored 
programs  should  be  met  primarily  by  grants  in  the  case  of 
first-entry  programs,  and  by  a mix  of  grants  and  interest- 
subsidized  and/or  preferred-rate  loans  in  the  case  of  sec- 
ond-entry programs. 

b)  For  doctoral-stream  programs: 

• the  goal  of  the  University  of  Toronto  should  be  to  give 
each  doctoral  student  a multi-year  package  of  support  that 
is  competitive  with  packages  offered  by  peer  universities. 

• support  for  doctoral  students  should  take  into  account  the 
student’s  own  ability  to  contribute  to  the  cost  of  his  or  her 
education  as  assessed  under  the  University’s  common 
needs  assessment  mechanism. 

• as  much  as  possible,  packages  should  take  the  form  of 
grants,  supplemented  by  teaching  and  research  assistant- 
ships.  Interest-subsidized  and/or  preferred  rate  loans 
should  be  considered  as  a last  resort. 

c)  In  designing  packages  of  assistance,  divisions  should  allow  for  dif- 
ferentiation in  the  mix  of  forms  of  assistance  offered  to  different 
individuals,  depending  upon  their  specific  circumstances.  In  par- 
ticular, the  needs  of  students  with  very  limited  resources  may 
require  special  attention  as  to  the  appropriate  mix  of  assistance 
and  the  need  for  financial  counselling. 

d)  The  design  of  packages  of  assistance  should  continue  to  be 
informed  overtime  by  information  gained  through  the  monitoring 
mechanisms  recommended  below,  particularly  with  regard  to  lev- 
els of  student  financial  need  and  debt  loads  upon  graduation. 

e)  In  funding  financial  assistance  to  students  in  each  academic  divi- 
sion according  to  the  above  principles  (again  excepting  doctoral- 
stream  students),  the  first  call  should  be  on  the  division’s  own  . 
resources.  University  funds  should  flow  to  meet  the  demand 
beyond  that  which  can  be  met  from  divisional  resources. 

5.  The  University  and  its  divisions  should  increase  the  availability  of  financial 
counselling  for  students. 

Tuition 


6.  The  University  of  Toronto  will  continue  to  be  a public  university,  for  which 
ongoing  and  substantial  support  from  government  will  always  be  essential. 
The  University’s  tuition  policy  should  continue  to  be  based  on  the  principle 
that  public  funding  should  be  supplemented  as  can  be  demonstrated  to  be 
necessary  to  offer  students  an  educational  experience  of  a quality  that 
ranks  with  that  of  the  finest  public  research  universities  in  the  world. 

7.  In  establishing  the  tuition  fee  schedule,  the  University  should  make  a com- 
mitment to  each  student  upon  entry  as  to  the  level  of  fees  to  be  charged 
over  the  normal  course  of  the  total  full-time  program  of  study. 

8.  The  University  should  continue  to  move  toward  a more  differentiated  struc- 
ture of  fees  across  programs.  In  setting  fees  for  each  particular  program, 
the  following  factors  should  be  taken  into  account: 

a)  as  consistent  with  Recommendation  6,  fees  should  take  into 
account  the  plans  and  aspirations  of  each  division,  and  the  level  of 
resources  necessary  to  achieve  high  program  quality. 

b)  program  costs  should  be  taken  into  account  in  setting  fees. 

c)  fees  should  be  set  at  a level  that  is  competitive  with  programs  of 
similar  quality  in  institutions  with  which  we  compete  or  expect  to 
compete  for  students. 

d)  fee  levels  should  be  relatively  higher  in  programs  for  which  the 
future  income  prospects  of  graduates  are  relatively  higher. 

e)  fee  levels  should  reflect  a justifiable  balance  across  public  and  pri- 
vate sources  of  revenue  per  student. 

f)  fee  policy  should  allow  for  intentional  disproportionate  public  sub- 
sidies and  intra-university  cross-subsidies,  where  a case  for 
cross-subsidization  can  be  made. 

g)  transitional  considerations,  such  as  the  need  to  provide  multi-year 
predictability  as  recommended  above,  should  be  considered. 

Monitoring 

9.  The  University  should  produce  an  annual  report  on  student  aid  that  includes 
the  following  data: 


• levels  of  student  financial  need,  by  academic  division,  as  assessed 
through  the  University’s  common  needs  assessment  mechanism 

• student  financial  assistance  provided,  by  academic  division,  broken 
down  by  category  and  source  (external/  University)  of  assistance: 
grants,  interest-subsidized  loans  and/or  institutionally-negotiated 
loans,  work-study,  etc. 

• for  doctoral  students,  the  full  annual  value  of  the  packages  of  sup- 
port provided  to  students,  by  SGS  division,  broken  down  by  cate- 
gory and  source  (external/  University)  of  funding:  grants,  research 
assistantships,  teaching  assistantships,  interest-subsidized  and/or 
institutionally-negotiated  loans,  etc. 

• the  debt  levels  carried  by  students  upon  graduation  from  first-entry 
programs 

10.  The  University  should  conduct  regular  well-designed  surveys  of  entering, 
in-program  and  graduating  students,  which  should  assess  among  other 
things  the  financial  circumstances  of  students,  including  family  income, 
participation  in  part-time  or  full-time  employment,  impact  of  financial  con- 
siderations on  academic  studies  (for  example,  switching  from  full-time  to 
part-time  status,  et  cetera). 

11.  To  monitor  the  financial  accessibility  of  its  programs  over  time,  the  Univer- 
sity should  include  in  its  annual  Performance  Indicators  Report  to  Gover- 
nance, the  distribution  of  undergraduate  students  from  its  local  catchment 
area,  by  the  mean  family  income  of  the  postal  code  area  of  their  home 
addresses. 

Communication 

12.  The  University  should  ensure  that  mechanisms  of  communication  are  in 
place  to  bring  full  and  timely  information  regarding  financial  aid  to  the 
attention  of  students. 

INTRODUCTION 

The  University  of  Toronto  seeks  to  offer  students  an  educational  experience 
of  a quality  that  ranks  with  that  of  the  finest  public  research  universities  in  the 
world.  The  fiscal  climate  of  the  1990s  has  greatly  strained  its  ability  to  do  so. 
The  University  has  continued  to  impress  upon  governments  the  key  social,  cul- 
tural and  economic  importance  of  public  investment  in  universities  and  the 
folly  of  public  policies  that  have  left  Ontario  as  tenth  out  of  the  ten  Canadian 
provinces  in  university  funding  per  capita.  (Interprovincial  and  international 
comparisons  are  given  in  Appendix  II.)  It  has  also  sought  support  from  gener- 
ous benefactors  to  create  endowments  and  facilities  that  will  add  greatly  to 
what  the  University  can  offer  students  over  time.  The  University  has,  moreover, 
sought  to  ensure  that  it  is  making  the  best  use  of  its  resources  through  a plan- 
ning process  that  has  involved  every  division  and  unit  in  a re-evaluation  of  its 
activities  and  its  ambitions. 

When  all  is  taken  into  account,  however,  it  is  clear  that  the  period  of  the  mid- 
1990s  was  one  of  dramatic  shift  in  the  sources  of  financing  for  the  University  of 
Toronto,  as  for  other  Ontario  universities,  and  specifically  in  the  balance 
between  government  operating  grants  and  tuition  fees.  Between  1992-93  and 
1997-98,  the  share  of  the  University’s  operating  income  coming  from  the  pro- 
vincial government  operating  grant  declined  from  77  percent  to  63  percent 
(Figure  1).  This  was  largely  the  result  of  two  major  policy  initiatives  on  the  part 
of  the  provincial  government:  the  “Social  Contract”  reductions  begun  in  1993, 
which  removed  $18  million  from  the  University’s  operating  grant;  and  the 
“Common  Sense  Revolution”  cut  of  December  1995,  which  removed  $56  mil- 
lion. Meanwhile,  Ontario’s  regulated  tuition  regime  allowed  universities  some 
scope  for  fee  increases  as  public  funding  was  reduced.  At  the  University  of 
Toronto,  the  share  of  operating  income  from  fees  increased  from  1 9 percent  to 
30  percent  between  1992-93  and  1997-98.  The  increase  in  the  student  share, 
moreover,  did  not  offset  the  loss  of  public  funding:  the  University’s  operating 
income  declined  in  real  terms  (that  is,  taking  inflation  into  account)  by  over 
10  percent  in  this  period. 

Under  the  regulated  tuition  regime,  most  Ontario  universities,  including  the 
University  of  Toronto,  have  availed  themselves  of  the  full  scope  of  average 
permissible  increases  in  tuition.  At  the  University  of  Toronto  there  has  been 
considerable  variation  around  this  average,  within  the  constraints  of  the  per- 
missible range  of  variation;  and  the  fee  schedule  for  various  programs  has 
become  somewhat  more  differentiated  as  a result.  In  December  1997,  the 
Ontario  government  announced  the  deregulation  of  fees  in  professional  and 
graduate  programs,  allowing  universities  greater  flexibility  to  determine  tuition 
levels  in  these  programs  as  appropriate  to  their  own  academic  intentions.  In 
regulated  programs,  universities  were  allowed  to  raise  fees  by  up  to  1 0 percent 
on  average  in  1998-99  and  1999-2000. 

As  tuition  fees  have  risen,  increasing  attention  has  been  given,  at  federal 
and  provincial  government  levels  as  well  as  at  the  University,  to  the  amount 
and  types  of  available  student  financial  aid.  In  addition  to  changes  in  the  estab- 
lished Canada  Student  Loan  program  and  the  Ontario  Student  Assistance  Pro- 
gram (OSAP),  a number  of  initiatives  have  been  taken  at  the  federal  and 
provincial  levels  (See  Appendix  III).  Although  some  of  the  changes  to  OSAP 
were  deleterious  in  their  effect  upon  students,  particularly  part-time  students  as 
discussed  below,  the  general  effect  of  the  new  initiatives  will  be  to  increase  the 
availability  of  funding  for  student  assistance  over  time.  Notably,  the  Ontario 
Student  Opportunities  Trust  Fund  (OSOTF)  was  an  initiative  of  the  provincial 
government  to  match  private  donations  to  Ontario  universities  for  endowments 
for  student  financial  assistance.  The  University  of  Toronto  also  undertook  to 
match  such  donations  from  its  own  resources,  creating  a 2:1  match,  and  was 
successful  in  raising  over  $80  million  in  private  donations  which,  together  with 
government  and  University  matches,  will  yield  an  endowment  of  over  $240  mil- 
lion generating  an  annual  payout  of  over  $12  million  for  student  assistance.  In 
addition,  since  1996-7  Ontario  government  regulations  have  required  that 
30  percent  of  all  increases  in  tuition  revenue  be  re-invested  in  student  aid  - a 
requirement  that  the  University  of  Toronto  has  consistently  met  or  exceeded.  At 
the  federal  level,  a Millennium  Scholarship  Endowment  Fund  of  at  least  $1  bil- 
lion, to  begin  paying  out  in  the  year  2000,  was  announced  in  September  1997. 

In  this  context  of  increased  reliance  on  fees  as  a source  of  income  to  the 
University,  increased  flexibility  for  universities  in  determining  tuition  levels,  and 
increased  availability  of  student  aid  over  time,  it  is  timely  for  the  University  of 
Toronto  to  assess  the  implications  of  these  changes  and  to  clarify  the  principles 
that  will  govern  the  setting  of  the  tuition  fee  schedule  and  the  design  and 
administration  of  its  student  financial  aid  programs  in  the  future.  The  work  of 
this  Task  Force  is  intended  to  inform  these  decisions.  Our  work  was  greatly 
facilitated  by  efforts  of  four  working  groups  involving  Task  Force  members 
together  with  representatives  of  student  associations  and  academic  adminis- 
trators (See  Appendix  I,  Terms  of  Reference  and  Process). 
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STUDENT  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE: 
UNDERGRADUATE 

In  approaching  the  inter-related  set  of  issues  pertaining  to  tuition  and  stu- 
dent financial  aid  policies,  it  is  appropriate  to  begin  with  financial  aid.  In  the 
past,  governors  of  the  University  have  rightly  expressed  the  need  for  a clearer 
understanding  of  student’s  financial  circumstances  and  the  availability  of  finan- 
cial aid  to  provide  a context  for  decisions  about  tuition  increases. 

In  fact,  as  a result  of  the  University  of  Toronto  Advance  Planning  for  Stu- 
dents (UTAPS)  program,  the  University  has  a better  base  of  knowledge  about 
the  financial  needs  of  its  students  than  does  any  other  university  in  Ontario, 
and  probably  in  Canada.  Historically,  Ontario  universities  have  relied  upon  stu- 
dents with  financial  need  to  self-identify.  Under  UTAPS,  the  University  actively 
solicits  from  students  information  on  their  level  of  financial  need  as  measured 
by  the  OSAP  needs  assessment  mechanism.  The  UTAPS  program  is 
described  more  fully  in  Appendix  III. 

Levels  of  Financial  Need  at  the  University  of  Toronto 

The  best  available  measure  of  financial  need  is  the  needs  assessment 
mechanism  for  the  Ontario  Student  Assistance  Program  (OSAP).  This  mecha- 
nism assesses,  on  the  basis  of  information  provided  by  the  student  and  using 
various  formulae  as  described  below,  the  educational  and  living  costs  faced  by 
the  student  and  the  student’s  financial  resources.  The  difference  between 
costs  and  resources  is  the  measure  of  the  student’s  financial  “need.” 

Not  all  “need”  as  measured  by  the  OSAP  mechanism  is  in  fact  met  by  the 
OSAP  program,  due  to  the  fact  that  OSAP  establishes  certain  maximum  levels 
of  support.  The  University  of  Toronto  has,  however,  undertaken  to  meet  unmet 
OSAP-defined  need  through  the  University  of  Toronto  Advance  Planning  for 
Students  (UTAPS)  program.  Under  UTAPS,  the  student’s  OSAP-defined  need 
is  assessed,  and  the  students  with  unmet  OSAP  need  receive  non-repayable 
support  (that  is,  a grant  not  a loan)  equal  to  their  unmet  need  up  to  a maximum 
of  $2,000.  Because  the  UTAPS  program  records  the  full  extent  of  OSAP- 
defined  need,  it  provides  a fuller  picture  than  would  a focus  on  OSAP  loans 
alone. 

Data  derived  from  OSAP  and  UTAPS  are  not  perfect  measures  of  student 
financial  need,  for  reasons  to  be  discussed  below.  But  the  OSAP  mechanism 
does  provide  a comprehensive  and  consistent  measure  of  need,  and  is  the 
best  available  measure. 

The  OSAP  Needs  Assessment: 

Applications  for  government  aid  are  assessed  on  the  basis  of  a means  test 
which  takes  account  of  educational  and  living  costs  for  the  school  year  and 
subtracts  assumed  resources  to  arrive  at  the  assessed  need.  OSAP  covers 
this  assessed  need  up  to  the  maximum  entitlement.  The  current  maxima  are: 

• single  applicants:  $275  per  week  of  study  or  $9,350  for  a 34-week 
program 

• married  applicants  and  applicants  with  dependent  children:  $500 
per  week  of  study  or  $17,000  for  a 34-week  program. 


Single  students  without  dependents  who  are  in  their  first  four  years  of  post-sec- 
ondary education  (and  are  four  years  or  less  out  of  high  school)  are  considered 
to  be  dependent  on  their  parents  for  support.  Students  beyond  four  years,  mar- 
ried students  and  students  with  dependents  are  considered  to  be  independent 
of  parental  support,  although  working  spouses  are  expected  to  provide  sup- 
port. Current  costs  and  income  assumptions,  while  determined  federally,  do 
vary  by  province.  (Examples  of  OSAP  assessments  for  various  types  of  appli- 
cants are  given  in  Appendix  IV.) 

COSTS:  The  assessment  covers  actual  tuition  and  incidental  fees,  books 
and  equipment  as  reported  by  the  institution  for  the  relevant  program,  return 
travel  for  students  away  from  home,  and  a standard  living  allowance  which 
includes  local  transportation.  The  living  allowance  varies  according  to  whether 
the  student  is  living  in  the  family  home,  or  away.  (Dependent  students  who 
attend  an  institution  within  25  km.  of  the  family  home  are  expected  to  live  at 
home  and  are  assessed  for  the  lower  allowance.)  The  living  allowances  in 
1997-98  amount  to  $3,020  for  a student  at  home  in  a 34-week  program,  and 
$6,594  for  a student  away  from  home.  Students  with  children  are  allowed  stan- 
dard childcare  costs  which  depend  on  the  number  and  age  of  the  children. 

RESOURCES:  Students  are  expected  to  contribute  from  pre-study  or  sum- 
mer income  (8  weeks  for  students  graduating  from  high  school;  16  weeks  for 
others).  The  16-week  contribution  in  1997-98  is  $2,087.  If  students  work  dur- 
ing the  school  year  or  receive  awards,  80  per  cent  of  that  amount  beyond  $600 
is  considered  as  a resource.  In  addition,  student  liquid  assets  are  included  at 
100  per  cent.  (There  is  a deduction  for  RRSP  assets  at  $2,000  per  year  out  of 
secondary  school.)  Financial  assistance  in  the  form  of  scholarships  or  bursa- 
ries is  also  taken  into  account  in  assessing  the  student’s  resources. 

Dependent  students  are  assessed  a parental  contribution  which  is  based  on 
the  parents’  taxable  income  for  the  previous  year  and  the  family  size;  the 
assumption  is  that  all  discretionary  income  beyond  a “moderate  standard  of  liv- 
ing” is  available  to  assist  the  student.  As  an  example,  a family  with  two  children 
would  be  expected  to  contribute  nothing  if  the  total  gross  income  of  the  parents 
were  $50,000  or  less.  If,  however,  the  parents’  total  income  were  $80,000,  they 
would  be  expected  to  contribute  approximately  $8,000.  If  both  children  were  in 
post-secondary  studies  and  were  dependent,  the  expected  contribution  would 
be  divided  between  them.  For  married  students  with  working  spouses,  a com- 
parable assessment  of  spousal  contribution  is  calculated.  The  veracity  of  infor- 
mation provided  is  monitored  through  the  tax  system. 

APPEALS:  The  OSAP  needs  assessment  is  driven  by  a set  of  assumptions 
and  standard  allowances.  It  is,  however,  important  to  note  that  virtually  any  ele- 
ment of  the  assessment,  both  costs  and  resources,  can  be  appealed  provided 
specific  criteria  are  met.  For  example,  unusual  costs  (medical,  dental,  or  legal 
expenses)  can  be  considered.  Students  who  fail  to  find  work  during  the  sum- 
mer but  can  document  their  job  search  efforts  can  have  the  summer  contribu- 
tion waived.  This  is  the  area  in  which  institutional  financial  aid  staff  contribute 
significantly,  both  in  providing  advice  about  appeals  and,  in  many  instances,  in 
approving  the  variation  and  adjusting  the  entitlement. 

The  OSAP  needs  assessment  provides  a measure  of  financial  need  that  is 
comprehensive  and  consistent  across  institutions  and  programs.  There  is, 
however,  a long-standing  perception  among  students  that  the  OSAP  needs 
assessment  is  flawed,  and  may  under-assess  need  in  some  cases  and  over- 
assess need  in  other  cases.  The  assumptions  of  the  program  may,  on  the  one 
hand,  understate  need  if  a student  lacks  a resource  expected  in  the  assess- 
ment. This  is  most  common  if  there  is  a lower  or  nonexistent  contribution  from 


the  student’s  parents  or  spouse.  The  OSAP  appeals  policy  responds  to  such 
situations  only  if  there  is  demonstrable  family  inability  to  contribute  or  family 
breakdown.  The  resource  assumptions  with  respect  to  student  income  and 
assets  could  be  seen  to  have  the  undesirable  effect  of  penalizing  those  who 
are  attempting  to  help  themselves,  since  savings  and  employment  income 
reduce  eligibility  for  OSAP’s  subsidized  lending.  (On  the  other  hand,  this  may 
be  seen  as  a choice  by  students  to  forgo  the  subsidy  in  order  not  to  incur  debt.) 
OSAP  need  may  conversely  be  over-assessed  - as  in  the  case  of  older  stu- 
dents who  are  deemed  to  be  independent  but  who  in  fact  receive  parental  sup- 
port. There  is  also  a perception  that  the  veracity  of  the  information  provided 
cannot  be  fully  ensured.  We  have  no  documentation  to  allow  us  to  assess  the 
extent  of  these  problems;  but  the  potential  for  both  under-  and  over-assess- 
ment should  be  recognized. 

Finally,  it  should  also  be  noted  that,  because  they  apply  only  to  Ontario  stu- 
dents, OSAP  data  exclude  students  from  outside  the  province.  While  other 
provinces  and  jurisdictions  have  loan  programs  and  other  forms  of  support 
available  to  students  studying  at  the  University  of  Toronto,  we  do  not  have  cen- 
trally available  data  for  such  students. 

These  observations  suggest  that  OSAP  data  are  imperfect  as  constituting  a 
measure  of  true  need.  They  also  need  to  be  taken  into  account  in  interpreting 
data  on  the  distribution  of  need  across  divisions.  The  potential  problem  of 
assumed  but  non-forthcoming  parental  support  affects  primarily  first-entry  divi- 
sions. Second-entry  divisions,  however,  are  more  likely  to  have  out-of-province 
students  whose  need  is  not  reflected  in  OSAP  data.  In  the  Faculty  of  Law,  for 
example,  about  42  percent  of  students  received  OSAP  assistance  in  1996-97; 
but  the  Faculty  estimates  that  about  56  percent  of  its  students  have  student 
loans  under  OSAP  or  other  CSL-reiated  programs  in  other  provinces.  With 
these  caveats,  the  OSAP  needs  assessment  can  be  regarded  as  a meaningful 
measure  of  student  financial  need  at  the  University  of  Toronto. 

The  Pattern  of  Need  Across  Divisions: 

Table  1 presents  data  on  OSAP  and  UTAPS  recipients,  by  academic  divi- 
sion, for  undergraduate  students.  (We  treat  graduate  students  separately  in 
another  section  of  this  report.)  Table  1 expresses  OSAP  and  UTAPS  recipients 
as  a percentage  of  full-time  enrolment.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  measure 
slightly  overstates  the  OSAP  “participation  rate.”  Under  OSAP  rules  students 
taking  three  or  fewer  courses  are  not  eligible  for  OSAP.  The  University  of  Tor- 
onto, however,  defines  a part-time  student  as  one  taking  3.5  or  fewer  courses. 
Our  definition  of  “full-time”  thus  excludes  a number  of  students  taking  3.5 
courses,  who  are  in  fact  eligible  for  OSAP.  This  category  amounts  to  about 
5 percent  of  enrolment  in  arts  and  science  divisions  excluding  Woodsworth 
College.  At  Woodsworth,  where  students  taking  3.5  courses  account  for  over 
13  percent  of  enrolment,  a measure  based  on  full-time  enrolment  would  not 
provide  a true  comparison  with  other  divisions. 

There  is  substantial  variation  across  divisions  in  OSAP  and  UTAPS  partici- 
pation as  a percentage  of  enrolment.  OSAP  participation  rates  range  from  35 
percent  in  Physical  and  Health  Education  to  71  percent  in  Dentistry.  (The  par- 
ticular case  of  the  Transitional  Year  Program  will  be  discussed  in  another  work- 
ing group  report.)  UTAPS  participation  rates  range  from  1 .7  percent  in  Physical 
and  Health  Education  to  49.3  percent  in  Dentistry,  and  are  on  average  consid- 
erably higher  in  second-entry  than  in  first-entry  programs.  In  part  these  differ- 
ences reflect  differential  tuition  fees  across  divisions,  which  make  for 
differences  in  the  educational  costs  taken  into  account  in  calculating  the  stu- 
dent’s OSAP-defined  need.  This  is  particularly  notable  in  the  case  of  Dentistry. 
But  even  among  arts  and  science  divisions  with  similar  fees,  there  is  some 
variation.  Students  with  at  least  some  OSAP  need  as  a percentage  of  full-time 
enrolment  ranged  from  36  percent  at  Trinity  College  (including  5 percent  of 
enrolment  with  unmet  OSAP  need  as  identified  by  the  UTAPS  program)  to 
55  percent  at  Scarborough  (including  3 percent  with  unmet  OSAP  need  as 
identified  by  UTAPS). 

Similarly,  the  average  size  of  the  OSAP  loan  and  the  UTAPS  grant  varies 
across  divisions,  as  indicated  in  Table  2.  The  average  size  of  the  annual  loan 
carried  by  OSAP  recipients  in  1997-98  ranged  from  around  $6,000  in  most  arts 
and  science  divisions  to  over  $9,000  in  some  second-entry  programs  — Den- 
tistry, Medicine  and  Occupational  Therapy.  (Again  TYP  constitutes  a special 
case.)  The  average  UTAPS  award,  as  a proxy  for  unmet  OSAP  need,  ranged 
from  under  $1 ,000  in  Engineering  and  at  the  Erindale  campus  to  over  $1 ,800  in 
Dentistry. 

Because  of  the  $2,000  cap,  UTAPS  grants  do  not  fully  reflect  the  extent  of 
unmet  OSAP-defined  need.  Table  2 also  presents  data  on  the  full  extent  of 
unmet  OSAP  need,  and  the  amount  that  remains  unmet  after  UTAPS,  by  divi- 
sion. On  average,  the  level  of  unmet  need  for  those  undergraduate  students 
receiving  maximum  OSAP  and  UTAPS  support  was  about  $450  in  1 997-98. 
The  range  of  variation  in  total  need  unmet  by  OSAP  ranged  from  under  $1 ,000 
in  Applied  Science  and  Engineering  to  over  $4,000  in  Dentistry.  Once  grants 
under  UTAPS  are  taken  into  account,  the  level  of  unmet  need  is  considerably 
reduced,  ranging  from  under  $100  to  about  $600,  except  for  the  case  of  TYP. 


Availability  of  Financial  Support: 

Sources  of  support  for  University  of  Toronto  undergraduate  students  have  in 
the  past  fallen  into  essentially  four  categories: 

a)  OSAP  loans 

b)  need-based  grants  (bursaries) 

c)  merit-based  grants  (scholarships) 

d)  work-study  programs 

The  UTAPS  program  is  a way  of  ensuring  that  available  grants  flow  to  needy 
students  on  a consistent  basis.  The  grants  themselves  may  take  the  form  of 
scholarships  as  well  as  bursaries.  Table  3 presents  data  on  the  overall  pattern 
of  OSAP,  scholarship  and  bursary  support.  Note  the  increase  in  the  availability 
of  need-based  support  with  the  establishment  of  the  UTAPS  program  in  1996. 

Recent  developments  suggest  a need  to  re-conceptualize  these  categories, 
and  to  consider  additional  forms  of  support.  Awards  established  under  the 
Ontario  Student  Opportunities  Trust  Fund  (OSOTF)  program  are  need-based 
but  may  also  include  a merit  component  - hence  the  scholarship/  bursary  dis- 
tinction does  not  hold  for  a number  of  these  awards.  Furthermore,  forms  of 
subsidized  loan-based  support  other  than  OSAP  are  beginning  to  be  devel- 
oped. We  describe  one  such  pilot  project  in  the  Faculty  of  Law  below. 

Table  4 shows  the  availability  of  scholarships  and  bursaries  awarded  to  UofT 
undergraduate  students  in  1996-97,  from  divisional  and  from  University 
sources.  (Table  4 excludes  about  $175,000  in  scholarship  funding  and  about 
$3,500  in  bursary  funding  awarded  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science.)  On  a 
per  FTE  enrolment  basis,  there  is  clearly  great  variation  in  the  availability  of 
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scholarship  and  bursary  funds.  Furthermore,  there  is  not  a close  fit  between 
the  level  of  need  by  division  as  indicated  by  OSAP  and  UTAPS  participation 
rates  and  the  availability  of  divisional  resources,  as  a comparison  of  Tables  1 
and  2 with  Table  4 indicates.  Among  St.  George  Arts  and  Science  colleges,  for 
example,  those  with  the  highest  OSAP  participation  rates,  Innis  and  New,  have 
the  lowest  level  of  divisional  funding  for  scholarships  and  bursaries. 

The  University  has  sought  to  redress  this  imbalance  somewhat  in  the  alloca- 
tion of  university-wide  sources  of  funding.  Central  “equalization”  is  greater  with 
regard  to  bursaries  than  with  regard  to  scholarships.  Over  80  percent  of  all  bur- 
sary funding  comes  from  general  University  funds;  and  since  the  early  1980s 
the  practice  has  been  to  allocate  those  funds  differentially,  taking  account  of 
divisional  resources.  Experience  in  1996-97,  shown  in  Table  4,  exemplifies  this 
practice:  those  divisions  with  relatively  low  levels  of  resources  for  bursaries  on 
a per-FTE-enrolment  basis  received  proportionately  higher  allocations  from 
central  funds.  (When  UTAPS  was  established  in  1996,  it  was  specified  that 
divisions  would  be  expected  to  use  their  own  funds,  where  these  existed,  to 
cover  50  percent  of  the  cost  for  their  own  students.) 

There  is  less  “equalization”  across  divisions  with  regard  to  scholarship 
funds,  which  are  merit-based  and  are  often  targeted  in  other  ways  as  well. 
Almost  two-thirds  of  scholarship  funding  is  divisionally  based.  There  appears, 
moreover,  to  be  little  relationship  between  the  level  of  divisional  funding  and 
the  level  of  central  funding.  Divisions  which  attracted  the  highest  levels  of  cen- 
tral scholarship  funding  on  a per-FTE-enrolment  basis  in  1 996-97  - Trinity, 
Nursing,  and  Applied  Science  and  Engineering  - also  had  moderate  to  high 
levels  of  divisional  resources.  Conversely,  divisions  with  the  proportionately 
highest  levels  of  divisional  resources  - Music,  Law,  and  University  College  - 
had  respectively  moderate,  low  and  high  levels  of  central  support.  This  reflects 
the  fact  that  scholarship  awards  have  been  made  on  a strict  merit-only  basis, 
without  regard  to  financial  need,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  the  terms  of  some 
scholarship  awards  offer  less  discretion  than  is  the  case  for  bursary  funding. 

Note  that  the  divisional  and  University  funding  in  Table  4 exceeds  that  listed 
under  UTAPS  support  in  Table  2.  UTAPS  is  a program  to  identify  and  channel 
funds  to  needy  students:  it  is  not  a source  of  funding  in  itself.  About  70  percent 
of  central  University  bursary  funds  are  awarded  through  UTAPS.  Recipients  of 
need-based  and  merit-based  grants  are  identified  not  only  through  UTAPS  but 
also  by  other,  divisional-level  mechanisms.  Central  and  divisional  bursary 
funds,  for  example,  are  available  to  students  who  present  themselves  with  par- 
ticular types  of  financial  need,  whether  or  not  they  are  in  receipt  of  OSAP.  In 
most  cases  these  needs  have  arisen  on  an  unexpected  emergency  basis.  In 
other  cases,  however,  students  may  have  chosen  not  to  incur  OSAP  debt.  This 
raises  an  issue  for  the  consideration  of  the  Task  Force,  as  identified  below. 

Each  division  uses  its  own  mechanism  for  the  assessment  of  need  for  bursa- 
ries. The  University  has  issued  guidelines  to  divisions  for  the  assessment  of 
such  need;  and  an  audit  has  suggested  that  compliance  with  these  guidelines 
has  produced  a reasonable  degree  of  consistency. 

The  issue  of  differential  divisional  resources  will  be  exacerbated  as  OSOTF 
funds  begin  to  flow.  The  University  as  a whole  was  very  successful  in  attracting 
private  donations  to  the  OSOTF,  which  were  matched  both  by  the  provincial 
government  and  by  the  University  of  Toronto  from  its  own  resources  to  create  a 
2:1  match.  In  total,  over  $80  million  in  private  donations  was  received  or 
pledged,  yielding  a total  endowment  of  over  $240  million  for  undergraduate 
and  graduate  student  assistance  assuming  all  pledges  are  honoured.  This  out- 
standing level  of  success,  however,  varied  across  divisions  as  shown  in  Table 
5.  (Please  note  that  the  data  in  Table  5 are  preliminary.  Because  of  the  method 
of  recording,  a substantial  amount  of  funding  designated  for  particular  divisions 
is  recorded  in  the  “General  University”  category.  The  Office  of  Development 
and  University  Relations  is  working  to  change  the  record  system  to  more 
appropriately  categorize  these  funds.) 

The  impact  of  the  OSOTF,  when  it  is  fully  phased  in,  is  shown  in  Tables  6 
and  7.  Table  6 shows  funding  for  undergraduate  scholarships  and  bursaries 
combined,  from'  divisional  sources  only,  projected  to  May  2000  when  the 
OSOTF  pay-out  will  be  in  “steady  state.”  (The  distinction  between  scholarships 
and  bursaries,  as  we  shall  point  out  below,  is  no  longer  clear-cut  with  the 
advent  of  the  OSOTF.) 

The  dramatic  impact  of  the  OSOTF  is  evident  in  a comparison  of  Tables  4 
and  6.  Overall  student  assistance  funding  per-FTE-enrolment  from  divisional 
sources  alone  will  be  increased  two-and-a-ha!f  times  by  2000  as  a result  of  the 
OSOTF.  The  variation  across  divisions,  however,  will  be  substantially  widened. 

In  1 996-97,  the  best-endowed  division  had  ten  times  the  resources  on  a per- 
FTE-enrolment  basis  than  did  the  least  well  endowed.  By  2000,  the  best- 
endowed  division  will  have  35  times  the  resources  of  the  least  well  endowed. 
Table  7 shows  that  half  (ten)  of  the  divisions,  distributed  across  both  Arts  and 
Science  and  professional  categories,  attracted  more  than  enough  funding  to 
replace,  in  theory,  funds  received  from  University  sources  in  1996-97. 

The  resounding  success  of  the  OSOTF  campaign  thus  carries  with  it  a chal- 
lenge. On  the  one  hand,  the  University’s  historical  practice  of  redressing  inter- 
divisional  disparities  in  the  availability  of  need-based  assistance  suggests  that 
an  even  greater  proportion  of  University  resources  should  go  to  “have-nof  divi- 
sions as  that  disparity  widens.  On  this  argument,  the  access  that  any  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  student  has  to  financial  assistance  should  not  depend  upon  his 
or  her  choice  of  program  or  college.  On  the  other  hand,  divisions  that  were  par- 
ticularly successful  in  attracting  OSOTF  funds  through  energetic  development 
activity  can  rightly  argue  that  such  success  should  not  be  negated  or  unduly 
penalized  by  a withdrawal  of  University  funds.  It  should  nonetheless  be  noted 
that,  through  its  matching  of  OSOTF  contributions,  the  University  has  already 
allocated  substantial  operating  funds  to  divisions  in  proportion  to  their  OSOTF 
success.  A final  complicating  factor,  however,  is  that  although  all  OSOTF 
awards  are  need-based,  a significant  proportion  also  have  a merit  component 
and/or  other  types  of  targeting,  such  as  to  particular  programs  or  courses, 
which  limit  divisional  flexibility  in  the  deployment  of  these  resources. 

Innovation  at  the  Divisional  Level:  the  case  of  the  Faculty  of  Law 

The  appropriate  form  of  assistance  - the  mix  of  grants,  loans,  et  cetera  - is 
likely  to  vary  across  divisions,  depending  upon  factors  such  as  the  career 
prospects  of  students;  and  divisional  flexibility  in  designing  packages  of  assis- 
tance is  to  be  encouraged.  Institutionally-negotiated  loan  programs,  for  exam- 
ple, are  in  place  for  students  in  the  faculties  of  Dentistry  and  Pharmacy.  An 
innovative  form  of  loan-based  assistance  is  currently  being  piloted  at  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Law.  The  project  was  described  to  the  Task  Force  at  some  length  by 
Assistant  Dean  Bonnie  Croll.  The  program  offers  loans  that  are  interest-free  for 
the  student’s  period  of  study  through  an  agreement  with  Scotiabank.  These 
loans  are  in  addition  to  OSAP;  students  must  have  applied  to  OSAP  or  similar 
programs  in  their  home  jurisdictions  to  be  eligible  for  the  Scotiabank/  Faculty  of 
Law  program. 

In  1996,  the  Faculty  Council  approved  the  use  of  a portion  of  existing  bur- 
sary funds  at  the  Faculty  to  subsidize  interest  payments  on  student  loans 
arranged  through  Scotiabank.  Through  the  bank,  a student  is  generally  eligible 
for  a loan  of  up  to  $7,500  each  year  of  law  school  to  a maximum  of  $20,000; 


and  needy  students  are  eligible  to  have  interest  payments  subsidized  by  the 
Faculty  and  the  University  under  the  UTAPS  program  during  their  period  of 
study.  For  most  needy  students,  the  interest-free  loan  is  in  the  range  of  $3,000  ' 
to  $5,000.  The  minimum  loan  amount  is  $1,000.  Once  the  results  of  govern- 
ment student  loan  allocations  are  known  and  Scotiabank/Faculty  loans  have 
been  made,  students  with  financial  need  may  also  have  the  principal  amount  of 
their  loans  reduced  through  grants  from  Faculty  and  University  bursary  funds. 

The  Faculty’s  formulae  for  determining  financial  need  for  the  purposes  of 
these  interest-free  loans  differ  somewhat  from  the  OSAP  definition,  as  appro- 
priate to  the  circumstances  of  the  law  student  population.  For  example,  a 
parental  contribution  is  expected  for  all  students  27  years  of  age  or  younger; 
but  the  levels  of  expected  contribution  are  lower  than  is  the  case  under  OSAP. 

A working  spouse  or  partner  is  expected  to  contribute  80%  of  his  or  her  net 
income  towards  the  student’s  expenses  (although  this  assumption  is  currently 
being  reconsidered).  Savings  from  summer  earnings  are  also  assumed,  to  the 
extent  of  one-half  of  the  amount  earned  over  $5,000  - an  amount  which  is  gen- 
erally considerably  lower  than  that  assumed  by  OSAP. 

The  Faculty  is  enthusiastic  about  the  potential  of  this  program  to  provide 
greater  leverage  on  the  amount  of  financial  assistance  that  can  be  provided  to 
students  as  interest  subsidy  rather  than  as  a simple  grant.  It  is  also  considering 
a mechanism  whereby  a portion  of  bursary  funds  can  be  provided  in  the  form 
of  debt  remission  on  graduation  for  students  entering  public-interest  law 
careers  with  relatively  low  income  prospects. 


Need-based  and  Merit-based  Awards: 

As  noted  above,  the  traditional  distinction  between  need-based  awards 
(“bursaries”)  and  merit-based  awards  (“scholarships”)  is  becoming  less  clear- 
cut  with  the  emergence  of  awards  that  have  both  need-  and  merit-based  com- 
ponents, a development  accelerated  by  the  advent  of  the  OSOTF.  We  do  not 
have  firm  data  as  yet  as  to  the  proportion  of  OSOTF  awards  that  have  a merit- 
based  component,  since  not  all  of  the  approximately  1 ,000  individual  awards 
records  have  been  finalized  and  centrally  recorded.  The  key  point  to  be  made 
here,  however,  is  that  the  intersection  between  need  and  merit  in  the  University 
of  Toronto  student  population  is  large;  and  administering  awards  with  both 
need  and  merit  components  should  generally  not  be  problematic.  Figures  2-7 
present  the  grade  distributions  for  OSAP  and  pon-OSAP  populations  of  Arts 
and  Science  and  Engineering  students  upon  entry,  in  their  first  year  of  study 
and  in  their  upper  years;  Table  8 presents  these  data  in  tabular  form. 

For  students  at  all  levels  the  grade  distribution  is  slightly  shifted  downward 
for  OSAP  recipients  - differences  that  are  small  but  statistically  significant  in 
most  cases. ^ It  is  not  clear  why  even  these  small  differences  should  be  so:  it 
may  be  that  students  seek  to  meet  their  financial  need  not  only  though  OSAP 
but  through  paid  employment,  despite  the  high  marginal  rate  of  “taxation”  of 
employment  earning  in  the  form  of  reduced  OSAP  eligibility.  At  the  upper  end 
of  the  distribution,  the  receipt  of  scholarships  may  obviate  the  need  for  OSAP 
for  some  students.  Nonetheless,  these  differences  are  small:  the  grade  distri- 
bution of  OSAP  recipients  suggests  that  there  is  an  ample  population  of  candi- 
dates for  awards  with  a merit  component  among  students  with  financial  need. 

The  argument  is  often  made  that  the  University  of  Toronto  needs  to  offer 
merit-based  funding  on  a competitive  basis  in  order  to  attract  excellent  stu- 
dents. An  increasing  shift  toward  need-based  awards  would  hence  ideally 
require  a consensus  among  the  Canadian  universities  with  whom  we  compete 
for  students.  There  is  a strong  argument  that  in  an  ideal  world  we  would  put  our 
resources  into  enhancing  the  quality  of  our  programs  and  into  ensuring  that  all 
qualified  students  were  adequately  supported  according  to  their  financial  need, 
and  would  compete  on  that  basis.  The  University  of  Toronto  Admissions  Sur- 
vey (which  surveys  both  students  who  accept  our  offers  of  admission  and 
those  who  do  not)  meanwhile  provides  some  data  on  the  importance  of  schol- 
arships as  recruiting  tools.  The  1996  survey  found  that,  of  those  students  who 
were  offered  a scholarship,  the  acceptance  rate  was  64  percent.  Among  those 
who  were  not  offered  a scholarship,  the  acceptance  rate  was  57  percent.  Stu- 
dents who  rejected  our  offers  were  asked  for  reasons.  “I  was  offered  a better 
scholarship  elsewhere”  was  given  as  a “somewhat”  or  “strongly”  influential  rea- 
son by  39  percent  of  respondents.  Three  reasons  were  more  likely  to  be 
reported  as  influential:  “I  was  admitted  to  my  first  choice  elsewhere,”  (77  per- 
cent); “I  prefer  a smaller  university  (45  percent);  and  “I  did  not  expect  to  attend 
the  University  of  Toronto,  but  applied  merely  to  see  if  I would  be  accepted”  (41 
percent). 


GRADUATE  STUDENT  ASSISTANCE 

Student  assistance  at  the  graduate  level  entails  considerations  beyond 
those  that  pertain  at  the  undergraduate  level.  Second-entry  graduate  profes- 
sional programs  raise  considerations  similar  to  those  raised  by  second-entry 
undergraduate  programs;  but  doctoral-stream  programs  involve  distinctive 
issues.  Before  addressing  these  issues,  however,  it  is  useful  to  have  a sense  of 
the  level  of  financial  need  among  graduate  students. 


Defining  and  Identifying  Student  Financial  Need  at  the  Graduate  Level 

The  University’s  UTAPS  program  provides  a good  instrument  for  identifying 
the  financial  need  of  undergraduate  students,  defined  as  the  gap  between 
costs  and  resources  as  assessed  under  the  Ontario  Student  Assistance  Pro- 
gram (OSAP).  Together,  OSAP  and  UTAPS  data  provide  a fairly  comprehen- 
sive picture  of  OSAP-defined  need  at  the  undergraduate  level.  Unfortunately, 
the  available  data  do  not  provide  a similarly  comprehensive  picture  of  financial 
need  at  the  graduate  level,  because  of  the  different  composition  of  the  gradu- 
ate student  population. 

To  be  eligible  for  OSAP,  a student  must  have  a parental  permanent  address 
in  Ontario,  have  attended  an  Ontario  high  school,  or  have  been  resident  for  at 
least  12  months  in  Ontario  not  as  a full-time  student.  This  definition  would 
exclude  about  30  percent  of  our  graduate  students  (whereas  it  excludes  less 
than  4 percent  of  our  undergraduate  population).  Hence  OSAP  participation 


1 . The  differences  were  tested  using  the  Kolmogorov-Smimov  two-sample  test,  which 
considers  the  maximum  difference  between  cumulative  frequency  distributions.  This 
test  indicates  a significant  difference  at  the  .01  level  for  all  Arts  and  Science  popula- 
tion pairs,  and  for  upper-year  Engineering  students.  For  entering  and  first-year  Engi- 
neering students,  there  is  no  significant  difference  in  grade  distribution  between  those 
who  applied  for  OSAP  and  those  who  did  not. 
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rates  will  understate  the  proportion  of  students  receiving  aid  from  government 
loan  programs;  and  average  OSAP  awards  cannot  tell  us  about  the  assessed 
needs  of  students  receiving  aid  from  other  jurisdictions. 

The  UTAPS  program  does  capture  some  students  from  other  Canadian 
provinces:  the  UTAPS  application  is  mailed  out  to  all  Canadian  applicants  to 
the  School  of  Graduate  Studies.  It  is  also  sent  to  all  SGS  registrants  who  are  in 
receipt  of  OSAP  at  the  OSAP  maximum.  Students  who  are  receiving  aid  from 
other  home  jurisdictions  and  who  entered  before  the  UTAPS  program  began  in 
1 996,  however,  may  not  be  alert  to  the  existence  of  the  UTAPS  program.  As  at 
the  undergraduate  level,  to  be  eligible  for  UTAPS  graduate  students  must  be 
receiving  the  maximum  level  of  support  under  OSAP  or  similar  loan  programs 
in  their  home  provinces. 

OSAP  and  UTAPS  data,  then,  allow  us  to  make  an  assessment  of  OSAP- 
defined  need  of  the  roughly  70  percent  of  our  graduate  students  who  meet 
OSAP  residency  requirements.  For  the  rest,  UTAPS  allows  us  to  identify  the 
unmet  need  of  students  receiving  support  either  from  OSAP  or  from  other  pro- 
vincial loan  programs.  These  data,  moreover,  are  available  only  for  SGS  as  a 
whole;  they  are  not,  as  at  the  undergraduate  level,  broken  down  by  division. 

With  the  various  caveats,  we  can  give  the  following  picture  of  OSAP-defined 
need  at  the  graduate  level.  The  OSAP  participation  rate  among  full-time  gradu- 
ate students  was  20  percent  in  1994/95,  23  percent  in  1995/96,  21  percent  in 
1996/97  and  19  percent  in  1997/98.  (For  purely  illustrative  purposes,  if  one 
assumes  an  identical  distribution  of  need  on  the  part  of  non-Ontario  students, 
this  would  imply  that  about  30  percent  of  the  graduate  student  population 
would  in  theory  be  eligible  for  OSAP  aid  if  not  for  the  residency  requirement.) 
Students  receiving  major  graduate  fellowships  would  generally  not  be  eligible 
for  OSAP;  but  about  half  of  OSAP  recipients  also  receive  some  fellowship  and/ 
or  bursary  support. 

As  for  the  level  of  need,  in  1 997/98  the  average  loan  to  graduate  students 
receiving  OSAP  was  $8,885.  About  7 percent  of  full-time  registrants  were  at 
the  OSAP  maximum  and  hence  eligible  for  UTAPS.  On  average,  the  level  of 
need  above  the  OSAP  maximum  was  $2,325,  of  which  $1 ,507  was  met  by 
UTAPS,  leaving  an  average  remaining  unmet  need  for  these  students  of  $818. 

Financial  assistance  for  graduate  students  in  the  doctoral  stream,  however, 
is  not  based  on  considerations  of  need  alone.  Doctoral  studies  constitute  for 
most  students  the  first  stage  of  an  academic  career.  Doctoral  students  are 
hence  in  a sense  junior  academic  colleagues,  who  contribute  in  important  ways 
to  the  research  mission  of  the  University.  As  in  the  case  of  academic  col- 
leagues more  generally,  the  University  of  Toronto  is  in  competition  with  other 
research-intensive  universities  in  North  America  and  elsewhere  for  outstanding 
doctoral  students.  Packages  of  financial  support  are  an  important  part  of  what 
we  can  offer  in  that  competition;  and  they  need  to  be  assessed  in  that  context. 


Financial  Assistance  Available  for  Graduate  Students 

Graduate  students  across  divisions  are  eligible  for  a variety  of  forms  of  fund- 
ing, both  internal  and  external  to  the  University.  The  most  important  external 
sources  of  support  are  the  provincial  Ontario  Graduate  Scholarship  program 
(OGS)  and  the  federal  granting  councils,  all  of  which  award  fellowships  through 
merit-based  competitions.  The  largest  source  of  internal  grant-based  funding  is 
the  U of  T Open  Fellowships  program,  which  currently  allocates  approximately 
$12  million  annually.  These  funds  are  allocated  to  all  graduate  departments 
(including  professional  programs)  based  on  a rolling  five-year  full-time 
weighted  enrolment.  Weighted  enrolment  means  that  only  rhaster’s  students  in 
the  first  two  years  of  the  program  and  doctoral  students  in  the  first  four  years  of 
the  program  are  counted.  Furthermore,  master’s  students  are  counted  as  one 
and  doctoral  students  as  two.  In  the  past,  funds  have  been  allocated  in  the 
form  of  term  units,  with  a value  of  $3,790  in  1997-98.  In  1997,  the  decision  was 
made  to  allocate  the  funds  to  departments  as  global  dollar  amounts,  giving 
departments  the  flexibility  to  distribute  these  funds  in  whatever  packages  were 
most  appropriate  for  their  students.  It  has  been  seen  as  important  to  keep  the 
value  of  the  Open  at  less  than  90  percent  of  the  externally-funded  Ontario 
Graduate  Scholarship,  to  give  students  an  incentive  to  seek  external  funding 
whenever  possible.  The  value  of  the  OGS,  however,  has  been  frozen  since 
1991-92  at  $3,953  per  term;  and  under  the  indexing  formula  for  the  UofT 
Open^  the  term  value  of  the  Open  has  exceeded  90  percent  of  the  OGS  since 
1995-96.  (In  1997-98,  the  term  value  of  the  Open  fellowship  was  $3,790.) 
Another  important  source  of  internal  fellowship  funding  within  the  University 
are  the  Connaught  fellowships,  which  are  awarded  through  an  internal  compe- 
tition. 

University  of  Toronto  students  also  receive  funding  in  a variety  of  other 
forms,  including  need-based  bursaries  and  income  from  employment  as  teach- 
ing assistants  and  research  assistants.  Assembling  a comprehensive  picture  of 
financial  support  for  graduate  students  at  the  University  of  Toronto  given  the 
current  structure  of  our  databases  is  no  trivial  task.^  We  have  assembled  the 
data  for  one  year,  1 995-96,  in  Table  9.  In  the  social  sciences,  physical  sciences 
and  life  sciences,  external  awards  accounted  for  about  17  to  18  percent  of  total 
graduate  student  support;  for  humanities  students  this  proportion  was  some- 
what higher  at  24  percent.  (It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  funding  from  the 
Medical  Research  Council  is  probably  under-reported  in  Table  9.) 


2.  Increases  in  the  UofT  Open  are  indexed  to  increases  in  the  “BIU”  value  under  the 
provincial  funding  formula  and  in  tuition  fees  with  an  80%/20%  weighting. 

3.  The  main  problem  in  assembling  comprehensive  data  is  that  the  data  originate  in  var- 
ious offices  and  different  databases  within  the  University.  This  results  in  the  following 
differences  in  data  collection: 

1)  Reporting  Periods:  The  School  of  Graduate  Studies  (SGS)  reports  data  on  an 
academic  year  basis  (September  through  August),  while  Human  Resources  and 
the  Planning  and  Budget  Office  report  on  a fiscal  year  basis  (May  through  April). 

2)  Identifying  Characteristics:  Teaching  Assistantship  (TA)  data  originate  in  Human 
Resources  (HR).  Since  the  identifying  characteristics  of  TA  data  are  name  and 
social  insurance  number,  SGS.  which  maintains  an  awards  database  whose 
identifiers  are  name  and  student  number,  is  required  to  create  a special  file  con- 
taining social  insurance  number.  Incorrect  and  missing  social  insurance  numbers 
result  in  fairly  significant  data  gaps  when  the  HR  and  SGS  files  are  matched  and 
the  required  data  clean-up  is  labor  intensive  and  error  prone. 

3)  Routine  Production:  Data  on  Research  Assistantships  (RA)  and  Studentships  at 
hospitals  and  health  agencies  are  not  routinely  produced.  A request  to  the  Payroll 
Office  in  fall  1997  for  RA  data  resulted  in  data  on  monthly  payments  for  the  period 
October  1995  through  October  1997.  Only  one  complete  academic  year  (Sep- 
tember 1 996  - August  1 997)  can  be  extracted  from  these  data.  To  provide  a com- 
plete picture  of  RA  income  for  1995-96,  September  payments  had  to  be 
estimated.  For  Studentships,  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  was  able  to  provide  data 
for  1995-96  and  1996-97,  but  not  for  1994-95. 


In  1995-96,  roughly  55  percent  of  graduate  financial  support  was  in  the  form 
of  grants  (including  fee  waivers);  and  about  45  percent  was  in  the  form  of 
income  from  research  assistantships  and  teaching  assistantships.  However, 
there  are  differences  among  the  humanities,  social  sciences,  physical  sciences 
and  life  sciences.  Research  assistantships  are  predominantly  held  by  students 
in  either  the  physical  or  life  sciences.  Teaching  assistantships  constitute  a par- 
ticularly large  proportion  of  support  for  students  in  the  social  sciences.  (This 
proportion  was  38  percent  in  the  social  sciences,  as  compared  to  25  percent  in 
the  humanities,  17  percent  in  the  physical  sciences  and  12  percent  in  the  life 
sciences.) 

The  interpretation  of  the  1995-96  data  is  complicated  by  the  existence  of 
“rebates”  and  fee  waivers.  Rebates,  which  totaled  more  than  $4  million  in 
1995-96,  shielded  students  registered  in  or  before  1992-93  from  the  effects  of 
eliminating  the  post-program  fee  category  which  had  allowed  students  to  pay 
reduced  fees  once  they  had  completed  the  program  phase  of  their  studies. 
Rebates  will  be  phased  out  by  June  30,  1998  and  replaced  by  $5.7  million  allo- 
cated to  other  types  of  awards  such  as  fellowships,  international  student 
awards,  etc.  The  allocation  of  these  funds,  like  other  funding  from  the  SGS  fel- 
lowship budget,  will  be  on  the  basis  of  a weighted  rolling  average  of  enrolment; 
hence  the  pattern  of  distribution  across  the  humanities,  social  sciences  and 
physical  and  life  sciences  may  differ  from  the  distribution  of  rebate  funds, 
which  reflects  enrolment  prior  to  1 992.  Differential  fee  waivers  were  eliminated 
beginning  1996-97. 

Are  these  levels  of  funding  sufficient  to  allow  the  University  of  Toronto  to 
offer  packages  of  support  to  doctoral-stream  students  that  are  competitive  with 
peer  institutions?  Although  we  do  not  have  systematic  data  on  packages 
offered  elsewhere,  submissions  to  the  Task  Force  have  suggested  that  pack- 
ages on  the  order  of  $16,000  annually  are  being  offered  by  peer  institutions, 
although  levels  of  support  .vary  across  disciplines. 

To  match  such  levels  of  support,  the  University  of  Toronto  needs  both  to  aug- 
ment and  to  better  target  financial  support  for  graduate  students.  Table  10 
expresses  total  funding  available  in  1995-96  on  a per-FTE-enrolment  basis. 
Taking  our  entire  graduate  enrolment  into  account,  total  available  funding 
amounted  to  about  $10,000  per  FTE.  Total  graduate  enrolment,  however, 
includes  doctoral-stream  students  who  are  in  their  sixth  year  of  graduate  study 
(including  the  master’s)  and  beyond,  as  well  as  students  in  professional  mas- 
ter’s programs  - the  largest  being  the  MBA,  MSW,  MISt  and  MHSc.  If  funding 
were  to  be  targeted  to  doctoral-stream  students  (including  doctoral-stream 
master’s  students)  in  their  first  five  years  of  study,  average  funding  available 
per  eligible  FTE  (including  work  study  and  restricted  funds  disbursements) 
would  have  been  about  $14,000  in  1995-96.  On  average,  and  taking  into 
account  increased  resources  from  the  OSOTF^  and  from  the  re-investment  of 
tuition  revenue,  the  goal  of  offering  competitive  packages  of  support  for  gradu- 
ate students  would  thus  appear  to  be  within  an  ambitious  reach.  The  great 
challenge  is,  however,  to  be  able  to  assemble,  not  on  average  but  department 
by  department,  the  necessary  packages  of  support. 


Times  to  Completion 

In  assembling  packages  of  support  that  are  competitive  with  those  offered 
by  peer  institutions,  departments  need  to  make  multi-year  commitments  to 
doctoral-stream  students.  This  raises  the  important  consideration  of  the  appro- 
priate time  frame  over  which  such  commitments  should  extend.  Average  times 
to  completion  vary  greatly  across  disciplines:  data  from  the  1991  entering 
cohort  of  doctoral  students,  for  example,  indicate  that  five  years  later  the  pro- 
portion who  were  still  registered  in  their  programs  varied  from  over  60  percent 
in  the  humanities,  to  under  30  percent  in  the  physical  sciences  (Figure  8). 
Clearly,  committing  substantial  packages  of  support  over  very  long  completion 
times  would  not  be  feasible.  There  is  some  evidence,  however,  that  financial 
support  allows  students  to  complete  their  programs  more  quickly.  A 1992  study 
by  Professors  Joseph  Fletcher  and  Richard  Stren  reported  the  results  of  a 
1991  sun/ey  of  graduates  of  Ph.D.  programs  over  the  previous  five  years.®  The 
Fletcher  and  Stren  study  found  that  those  who  had  taken  relatively  long  times 
to  complete  their  programs  were  more  likely  to  have  interrupted  their  studies  to 
take  a job  and/or  to  have  devoted  less  than  80  percent  of  their  time  to  the  the- 
sis in  order  to  work.  These  were,  in  fact,  statistically  the  most  important  factors 
contributing  to  lengthy  times  to  completion.  They  were  also  more  prevalent  in 
the  humanities  and  social  sciences  than  in  the  physical  and  life  sciences, 
where  financial  support  was  more  generous. 

Financial  factors  are  by  no  means  the  only  determinants  of  times  to  comple- 
tion. Problems  in  defining  the  thesis  topic  and  supervisory  problems  were  also 
identified  by  Fletcher  and  Stren.  There  are  differences,  moreover,  in  what 
Fletcher  and  Stren  refer  to  as  the  “culture  of  the  dissertation”  - expectations 
about  what  is  required  in  doctoral  work  - across  disciplines.  Some  disciplines, 
or  areas  of  disciplines,  require  field  work  and/or  the  acquisition  of  facility  in  a 
number  of  languages.  If  completion  times  are  to  be  reduced,  each  department 
will  need  to  develop  a concerted  strategy  of  academic  and  financial  support  for 
students,  of  which  assured  financial  support  for  a reasonable  period  of  time 
must  be  a part. 
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4)  Comprehensiveness:  Medical  Research  Council  (MRC)  data  are  probably  under- 
reported for  1994-95  and  1995-96,  since  1996-97  was  the  first  year  MRC 
reported  directiy  to  the  University.  Prior  to  that,  SGS  was  dependent  upon  indi- 
viduai  facuity  members  to  report  on  awards  to  graduate  students  that  were  foided 
into  facuity  grants.  NSERC  data  may  be  under-reported  as  weii.  This  occurs 
when  a student  comes  from  another  university  with  an  NSERC  award  and  the 
department  neglects  to  report  the  award  to  SGS.  Only  very  recently  have  lists 
supplied  by  NSERC  been  reliable. 

5)  Lack  of  Comparative  Data:  Currently,  there  are  no  data  which  compare  U of  T's 
levels  of  graduate  assistance  with  those  of  its  American  Association  of  Universi- 
ties (AAU)  colleagues.  The  American  Association  of  Universities  Data  Exchange 
produces  comparative  data  for  this  purpose.  U of  T is  not  able  to  participate, 
because  of  the  inadequacy  of  its  data.  It  is  essential,  if  we  are  to  rely  less  on  the 
copious  anecdotal  evidence  which  suggests  we  are  losing  competitive  ground  to 
our  American  counterparts,  that  we  produce  relevant  data. 

4.  Yield  from  OSOTF  endowments  for  graduate  awards  is  estimated  to  be  about  $4.8 
million  (in  $1997)  in  steady  state 

5.  Joseph  Fletcher  and  Richard  Stren,  Report  on  a Survey  of  Recent  and  Current  Doc- 
toral Students  at  the  University  of  Toronto  Centre  for  Urban  and  Community  Studies, 
University  of  Toronto,  February  1 992 
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TUITION  ACROSS  PROGRAMS 

In  a context  in  which  the  University  is,  on  the  one  hand,  more  reliant  upon 
tuition  revenue  and  has,  on  the  other  hand,  greater  flexibility  in  setting  tuition 
levels  across  programs  than  has  been  the  case  for  several  decades,  what  prin- 
ciples should  govern  our  tuition  policy?  To  address  this  issue,  the  Task  Force 
examined  the  pattern  of  tuition  at  the  University  of  Toronto  over  time  and  in 
comparison  with  other  universities  in  North  America. 


Interprovincial  Comparisons  of  Grants  and  Fees  per  Student 

Figure  9 displays  operating  grants  and  tuition  fees  per  student  for  each  prov- 
ince. While  it  is  not  always  an  explicit  matter  of  each  provincial  government’s 
policy,  the  chart  suggests  an  implicit  relationship  between  tuition  rates  and  gov- 
ernment grants.  Setting  aside  Newfoundland  and  Prince  Edward  Island  (where 
relatively  small  numbers  of  students  may  distort  the  expression  of  grants  on  a 
per-student  basis).  Figure  9 displays  relatively  low  fees  in  Quebec  and  British 
Columbia  accompanied  by  higher-than-average  levels  of  government  grants. 
Conversely,  Ontario  and  Nova  Scotia  universities  receive  considerably  less  in 
government  grants  than  universities  in  other  provinces,  and  charge  higher 
tuition  fees.  Ontario  places  in  tenth  position  among  the  provinces  in  aggregate 
revenue  per  student. 


Comparison  of  University  of  Toronto  Tuition  Fees  with  Comparable 
Canadian  Universities 

Figures  10  - 15  display  the  University  of  Toronto’s  tuition  fees  as  compared 
with  those  charged  by  major  universities  in  each  region  of  the  country  and  with 
other  research-intensive  universities  in  Ontario.  These  data  exclude  compul- 
sory ancillary  fees  charged  by  the  institution.  The  following  observations  can 
be  made: 

Domestic  Fees: 

• Arts  and  Science  (Figure  1 0):  Quebec’s  policy  of  low  fees  for  Que- 
bec residents  sets  McGill  apart  from  the  other  institutions  in  the  sam- 
ple. Dalhousie’s  fees  are  the  highest  in  the  sample,  approximately 
15  per  cent  higher  than  Toronto  and  Alberta. 

• Engineering,  Medicine  (Figures  11  and  12):  Again,  Dalhousie’s  fee 
rates  are  the  highest  in  the  sample,  with  Toronto’s  fees  fifth  highest 
of  the  twelve  institutions. 

International  Fees: 

• Arts  and  Science  (Figure  13):  The  University  of  British  Columbia’s 
fee  rates  are  far  higher  than  those  charged  by  any  other  institution. 
This  is  a fairly  recent  policy  initiative  by  U.B.C. 

• Engineering  (Figure  1 4):  The  University  of  Toronto’s  fees  are  at  the 
median  of  those  charged  by  these  twelve  institutions,  and  well  below 
Waterloo,  Queen’s  and  U.B.C. 

• Medicine  (Figure  1 5):  The  University  of  Toronto’s  fees  are  second 
only  to  those  charged  at  McMaster.  It  is  noteworthy  that  U.B.C.  does 
not  admit  international  students  to  its  M.D.  program;  it  does  however 
admit  students  to  its  D.D.S.  program  at  a fee  of  over  $31 ,000. 


luition  Revenue  as  a Percentage  of  Operating  Revenue  by  Program  of 
Study 

The  Province  of  Qntario  distributes  basic  operating  grants  to  universities 
through  a weighted  enrolment  formula.  Each  full-time  equivalent  student  is 
assigned  a weight  by  program  of  study,  and  the  weighted  enrolments  are 
known  as  Basic  Income  Units  (BIUs).  Program  weights  are  highly  differential, 
ranging  from  1 .0  for  an  undergraduate  theology  student  to  6.0  for  a student  in 
a Ph.D.  program.  Each  BIU  is  multiplied  by  the  BIU  value  ($4,963  in  1997-98) 
to  produce  a gross  operating  grant  for  the  student.  From  this  amount  is 
deducted  the  government’s  formula  fee  for  the  program:  this  produces  the  net 
operating  grant  transferred  to  the  university.  The  universities  then  charge 
tuition  to  the  student  within  permissible  limits:  in  1 997-98  the  universities  were 
permitted  the  discretion  to  charge  up  to  35  percent  more  than  the  government 
formula  fee.  The  sum  of  the  net  operating  grant  and  the  actual  tuition  fee  repre- 
sents the  total  formula  operating  revenue  for  the  student. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  broad  differentiation  in  the  program  weights,  and 
comparatively  little  differentiation  in  the  government’s  formula  fees  by  program 
of  study  - for  1 997-98  the  fees  ranged  from  a low  of  $2,386  for  an  arts  and  sci- 
ence student  to  a high  of  $3,035  for  a medical  student  — tuition  revenue  repre- 
sents a highly  variable  percentage  of  total  revenue  by  program  of  study.  The 
range  of  variability  is  displayed  in  Figure  1 6,  which  shows,  for  example,  that  an 
arts  and  science  student’s  fees  represent  just  over  40%  of  total  revenue  while 
a medical  student’s  fees  represent  about  18%  of  total  revenue. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that  this  calculation  is  not  an  expression  of  fees 
as  a percentage  of  the  actual  cost  of  a student’s  program.  While  the  govern- 
ment’s operating  grants  distribution  formula  calculates  revenue  based  on  each 
student’s  program,  the  funding  comes  to  each  university  as  ah  bhdifferentiated 
block  grant.  Each  university  in  turn  allocates  its  budget  to  faculties,  programs, 
and  support  activities  based  on  its  own  allocative  criteria  and  priorities.  The 
revenue  generated  by  a program  cannot  therefore  be  taken  as  a proxy  for  cost 
at  any  given  institution. 

It  is  however  reasonable  to  regard  this  measure  as  an  accurate  expression 
of  the  respective  cost  to  the  taxpayer  and  to  the  student,  or,  put  another  way, 
the  public  versus  private  investment,  for  each  program. 


Comparison  of  University  of  Toronto  Fees  with  Peer  Institutions  in  th^ 
Association  of  American  Universities 

The  University  of  Toronto  has  for  a number  of  years  participated  in  the 
annual  data  exchange  of  the  Association  of  American  Universities  (AAU),  an 
association  of  North  America’s  leading  research-intensive  universities.  McGill 
University  is  the  only  other  Canadian  institution  in  the  association,  but  it  does 
not  participate  in  the  data  exchange.  As  part  of  its  annual  data  exchange  activ- 
ities the  association  compiles  comparative  information  concerning  tuition  and 
corripulsory  ancillary  fees  at  member  institutions.  Figures  17  to  21  display  the 
tuition  and  fees  charged  by  the  University  of  Toronto  as  compared  to  the  aver- 
age fees  charged  at  all  publicly-funded  AAU  institutions  for  comparable  pro- 
grams of  study.  In  addition,  the  University  of  Toronto’s  fees  are  compared  to 
the  average  of  the  fees  charged  by  its  peer  group:  the  ten  publicly-funded  insti- 
tutions which  most  closely  approximate  the  University  of  Toronto  in  size. 


research-intensity,  and  program  mix.®  All  fee  rates  are  expressed  in  Canadian 
dollars.  There  is  some  difficulty  in  comparing  our  figures  with  those  other  AAU 
members  because  tuition  fee  waivers  (particularly  among  graduate  students) 
are  more  common  and  fellowships  are  larger  among  those  institutions.  The 
fees  broken  down  by  institutions  are  reported  in  Appendix  V. 

The  AAU  Data  Exchange  (AAUDE)  compiles  comparative  fee  data  for  the 
following  programs  of  study:  undergraduate  Arts  and  Science;  doctoral  stream 
graduate  programs;  Masters  in  Business  Administration;  Doctor  of  Dental  Sur- 
gery; Medical  Doctor;  Doctor  of  Pharmacy;  and  Doctor  of  Jurisprudence  (or 
LL.B.  in  the  Canadian  context).  A review  of  Figures  17-21  yields  the  following 
observations: 

• Tuition  and  Fees  for  Resident  Students  (Figure  1 7):  The  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto’s  fees  are,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Doctor  of 
Pharmacy  program,  considerably  lower  than  those  at  the  AAU 
institutions.  The  difference  is  quite  pronounced  for  programs  in 
Business  Administration,  Medicine,  and  Law. 

• Differentiation  Among  Program  Fees  for  Resident  Students  (Figure 
18):  This  figure  displays  all  other  program  fees  as  a percentage  of 
the  Arts  and  Science  fees  in  an  attempt  to  quantify  the  extent  of 
fee  differentiation  among  programs  of  study.  It  demonstrates  that 
the  University  of  Toronto  does  not  differentiate  its  fees  for  Business 
Administration,  Medicine,  and  Law  to  the  same  extent  as  other 
AAU  institutions. 

• Tuition  and  Fees  for  Nonresident  Students  (Figure  19):  At  the  out- 
set it  is  important  to  note  a definitional  difference  between  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  and  its  AAU  comparators  in  considering 
nonresident  fee  rates:  in  the  case  of  the  University  of  Toronto, 
these  are  the  fees  charged  to  nonresidents  of  Canada;  in  the  case 
of  the  AAU  comparator  group  these  fee  rates  apply  to  nonresi- 
dents of  the  state  in  which  the  institution  is  located.  In  all  program 
areas,  the  nonresident  fee  rates  charged  by  the  University  of  Tor- 
onto are  considerably  ($5,000  to  $1 0,000)  lower  than  those 
charged  by  the  comparator  group.  In  proportional  terms,  the  differ- 
ence is  lowest  for  the  program  in  Dentistry. 

• Differentiation  Among  Program  Fees  for  Nonresident  Students 
(Figure  20):  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  University  of  Tor- 
onto’s nonresident  fees  are  lower  than  those  of  the  comparator 
group,  the  degree  of  differentiation  among  its  program  fees  is  in 
most  instances  very  similar  to  the  comparator  group. 

• Differentiation  between  Resident  and  Nonresident  Fees  (Figure 
21):  As  a general  rule,  the  AAU  comparator  group  establishes  a 
premium  of  two  to  two-and-one-half  times  the  resident  fee  rate 
for  non-resident  students  across  all  programs  of  study.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto’s  degree  of  differentiation  falls  within  this  range 
with  the  exception  of  Medicine,  Law,  and  the  Doctor  of  Phar- 
macy. The  former  two  programs  exceed  this  range;  the  latter  pro- 
gram charges  no  differential  fee  for  non-resident  students. 


Degree  of  Differentiation  Between  Professional  Fees  and  Arts  and 
Science  Fees  at  the  University  of  Toronto 

Prior  to  1970  the  University  of  Toronto  was  free  to  establish  tuition  fees  for 
each  program  of  study:  it  was  not  until  1969  with  the  introduction  of  formula 
financing  that  the  Provincial  Government  assumed  effective  control  of  tuition 
fee  policy.  Figure  22  displays  the  degree  of  differentiation  among  the  Arts  and 
Science,  Engineering,  and  Medical  program  fees  at  the  University  of  Toronto 
from  1930  to  the  present  by  expressing  the  Engineering  and  Medical  fees  as  a 
percentage  of  the  Arts  and  Science  fee.  It  indicates  that  prior  to  government 
regulation  there  was  a significant  degree  of  differentiation  between  profes- 
sional program  fees  and  the  Arts  and  Science  fee:  immediately  prior  to  govern- 
ment regulation  there  was  a differential  of  approximately  50%  and  at  the 
historical  peak  of  differentiation,  professional  program  fees  were  more  than 
double  the  Arts  and  Science  fee.  From  1970  onward  the  differential  between 
Arts  and  Science  and  Engineering  fees  has  virtually  disappeared,  and  it  is  only 
in  the  last  two  years  that  a differential  has  been  restored  for  medical  program 
fees. 


Rates  of  Return  to  Private  Investment  in  University  Education 

The  Task  Force  considered  evidence  provided  by  Professor  David  Stager 
regarding  private  rates  of  return  to  investments  in  university  education:  that  is, 
the  annual  rate  of  return  in  the  form  of  income  to  the  investment  made  by  stu- 
dents in  their  education  (including  foregone  income,  tuition  and  incidental  fees, 
books,  supplies  and  transportation).  Professor  Stager’s  data  for  1990  show 
that  these  rates  of  return  varied  sharply  across  undergraduate  programs,  rang- 
ing, for  men,  from  about  7 percent  in  the  humanities  and  biological  sciences  to 
about  20  percent  in  Medicine  and  Dentistry.  The  range  of  variation  was  less  for 
women,  and  rates  of  return  were  generally  higher,  ranging  from  about  15  per- 
cent in  the  humanities  and  biological  sciences  to  about  22  percent  in  com- 
merce.^ 


Ontario  Tuition  Fees  as  a Percentage  of  Family  Income 

Table  11  displays  the  formula  tuition  fee  for  Arts  and  Science  programs  as  a 
percentage  of  family  income  from  1 977  through  1 995.  For  the  period  1 977  to 
1989  tuition  fees  remained  within  a fairly  narrow  range  of  2.7%  to  3.2%  of  fam- 
ily income;  from  1990  onward,  tuition  increases  coupled  with  low  growth  in 
family  income  have  seen  fees  grow  to  3.9%  of  family  income. 


6.  University  of  Arizona;  University  of  Caiifomia,  Berkeley;  University  of  Illinois;  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan;  University  of  Minnesota;  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill; 
Ohio  State  University;  Rutgers,  the  State  University  of  New  Jersey;  University  of 
Texas  at  Austin;  University  of  Washington 

7.  David  A. A.  Stager,  “Returns  to  Investment  in  Ontario  University  Education,  1960- 

1 990,  and  Implications  for  Tuition  Fee  Policy,"  The  Canadian  Journal  of  Higher  Edu- 
cation, XXVI,  2 (1 996)  1 -22 
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ACCESSIBILITY  TO  UNIVERSITY 
EDUCATION 

In  an  era  of  rising  tuition,  even  accompanied  by  increases  in  student  finan- 
cial assistance,  concerns  are  legitimately  raised  about  the  accessibility  of  uni- 
versity education  to  students  of  limited  financial  means.  Accessibility,  in  the 
University  context,  has  several  important  dimensions.  Most  fundamentally,  it 
relates  to  the  ability  of  students  of  varying  financial  means  to  enter  and  to  com- 
plete programs  of  study.  It  also  means  that  the  student’s  method  of  financing 
his  or  her  education  should  not  unduly  compromise  the  educational  experience 
and  the  subsequent  launching  of  a career.  For  individuals,  university  education 
is  an  enormously  important  investment,  and  some  foregoing  of  immediate 
financial  benefit  and  acceptance  of  financial  burden  during  and  after  the  period 
of  study  is  to  be  expected.  There  is  moreover  a society-wide  interest  in  the 
economic,  cultural,  political  and  social  strengths  that  the  participation  of  univer- 
sity-educated individuals  brings  to  a community.  In  addressing  the  implications 
of  tuition  and  student  aid  policy  for  the  financial  “accessibility”  of  university  edu- 
cation, the  Task  Force  began  with  a recognition  of  the  interest  of  individual  stu- 
dents and  of  society  as  a whole  in  ensuring  that  students  of  varying  financial 
means  can  enter  and  complete  university  education,  can  benefit  from  a full 
educational  experience  and  can  begin  careers  without  undue  financial  impedi- 
ment in  the  form  of  overhanging  debt. 

The  Task  Force  first  reviewed  evidence  regarding  the  relationship  between 
levels  of  tuition  and  participation  rates,  and  found  no  evidence  that  increases  in 
tuition  were  associated  with  decreased  participation  rates:  in  fact  both  cross- 
national and  longitudinal  data  suggest  that  participation  rates  have  increased 
even  as  tuition  levels  have  increased.  The  group  then  reviewed  recent  evi- 
dence from  the  University  of  Toronto  which  suggested,  in  aggregate  terms,  that 
there  had  not  been  a decline  in  the  relative  proportion  of  students  from  lower- 
income  households  between  1991  and  1996  as  tuition  levels  increased. 

Finally,  it  addressed  the  situation  and  experience  of  particularly  “high  need” 
categories  of  students.  Two  programs  were  discussed:  the  Transitional  Year 
Program,  in  which  students  have  high  need  because  of  limited  resources,  and 
Medicine,  in  which  students  may  have  high  need  as  a result  of  higher  costs 
and  lengthy  periods  of  study. 


Tuition  Levels  and  Participation  Rates:  Cross-national  and  Longitudinal 
Data: 


There  is  a substantial  literature  on  the  relationship  between  tuition  levels  and 
participation  rates.  Most  of  it,  however,  dates  frpm  the  1970s  and  1980s.  The 
Task  Force  chose  to  limit  itself  to  more  recent  data  as  relevant  to  its  task. 

Cross-national  data  show  that  Canada  has  one  of  the  highest  participation 
rates  in  undergraduate  university  education  in  the  OECD.  In  1 992,  for  example, 
as  shown  in  Figure  23  , Canada  was  second  only  to  the  US  in  the  participation 
rate  of  18-21  year-olds.  Participation  rates  among  22-25  year-olds  were  also 
well  above  the  OECD  mean.  (Cross-national  differences  in  the  structure  of 
higher  education  complicate  the  interpretation  of  differences  across  these  two 
age  categories.)  It  is  worth  noting  that  North  American  participation  rates  were 
considerably  higher  than  in  zero-tuition  jurisdictions  such  as  Britain. 

Over  time,  participation  rates  in  Canada  have  steadily  increased  even  as 
tuition  levels  have  grown  in  real  terms  (Figure  24).  In  the  1990s,  as  tuition  rose 
sharply,  participation  rates  continued  to  increase,  although  the  rate  of  increase 
slowed  somewhat  after  1992. 


Income  Distribution  of  University  of  Toronto  Students  Compared  to  Gen- 
eral Population.  University  of  Toronto  Catchment  Area.  1991  and  1996: 

In  order  to  assess  the  financial  accessibility  of  the  University  of  Toronto  in 
the  1990s,  the  Task  Force  reviewed  data  relating  to  the  undergraduate  UofT 
population.  The  purpose  of  this  analysis  was  to  estimate  whether  there  has 
been  a shift  in  the  distribution  of  University  of  Toronto  students,  by  income  cat- 
egory, relative  to  the  general  population  between  1991  and  1996,  a period  in 
which  both  tuition  fees  and  student  aid  increased.  If  these  changes  made  it 
less  possible  for  students  of  limited  financial  means  to  enter  or  to  complete  pro- 
grams at  the  University  of  Toronto,  we  would  expect  to  find  the  proportion  of 
UofT  students  from  low  income  households,  relative  to  the  general  population, 
to  have  declined  over  the  1991-1996  period. 

We  do  not  have  comprehensive  data  on  the  household  income  of  UofT  stu- 
dents. We  can,  however,  get  at  this  question  another  way:  by  looking  at  the  dis- 
tribution of  UofT  students  by  the  mean  household  income  of  the  areas  defined 
by  the  postal  codes  of  their  home  addresses.  (We  have  used  1991  mean 
household  income,  the  most  recent  census  data  available.)  In  order  to  keep 
this  analysis  to  a feasible  number  of  postal  codes  accounting  for  a significant 
number  of  students,  we  confined  our  analysis  to  the  “catchment  areas”  of  the 
three  UofT  campuses:  that  is,  for  each  campus  in  each  time  period,  the  num- 
bers of  “Forward  Sorting  Areas”  (FSAs),  defined  by  the  first  three  digits  of  the 
postal  code,  that  account  for  seventy  percent  of  undergraduate  enrolment.  (We 
have  confined  this  analysis  to  the  undergraduate  population  on  the  assumption 
that  postal  code  data  are  less  valid  as  an  indicator  of  household  income  for 
graduate  students.) 

Appendix  VI  presents  data  on  changes  in  the  boundaries  of  the  catchment 
areas  between  1991  and  1 996  for  full-time  and  for  part-time  students  on  each 
of  the  three  campuses.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  catchment  areas  shifted 
toward  more  affluent  areas.  The  catchment  areas  were  in  fact  quite  stable 
between  1991  and  1996,  as  indicated  by  the  large  number  of  FSAs  that 
remained  in  the  catchment  area  between  the  two  time  periods.  Such  gains  and 
losses  as  occurred  did  not  result  in  a shift  toward  more  or  less  affluent  areas. 

Within  each  catchment  area,  we  also  want  to  know  whether  there  was  any 
shift  in  the  extent  to  which  University  of  Toronto  students  were  drawn  from 
areas  in  lower  income  categories.  Such  shifts  cannot  be  interpreted  in  isola- 
tion, however:  we  also  need  to  know  whether  there  was  a shift  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  population  as  a whole  across  areas  in  different  income  categories 
within  the  catchment  area.®  We  therefore  present  data  on  the  distribution  of 
UofT  students  and  of  the  population  as  a whole  within  our  catchment  areas  in 
1991  and  1996  in  Tables  12  and  13;  and  we  calculate  a simple  “index  of  repre- 
sentation” that  expresses  the  proportion  of  UofT  students  drawn  from  areas  in 
certain  categories,  relative  to  the  population  as  a whole  in  those  categories. 
Tables  12  and  13  show  that  this  index  remained  quite  stable  between  1991  and 


8.  This  is  an  important  feature  of  the  study  design,  and  one  which  has  not  been  taken 
into  account  in  studies  of  shifts  in  the  distribution  of  the  student  population  by  income 
category  over  time  at  some  other  universities. 


1996.®  In  most  cases  there  was  if  anything  a modest  increase  in  the  index  of 
representation  in  low-income  categories.  Only  in  the  case  of  part-time  students 
on  the  Scarborough  campus  was  there  a notable  decline  in  the  representation 
of  students  from  areas  with  household  incomes  below  $50,000.  In  that  case 
the  change  was  driven  more  by  a sharp  increase  in  the  population  in  these  cat- 
egories than  by  a decline  in  the  absolute  number  of  students;  and  more  would 
have  to  be  known  about  the  demographics  of  that  population  increase  to 
understand  this  phenomenon. 

Students  in  High  Need  Categories: 

The  Task  Force  reviewed  evidence  relating  to  the  financial  accessibility  of 
the  University  of  Toronto  to  students  in  two  particularly  high  need  categories: 
the  Transitional  Year  Program,  in  which  students  have  high  need  because  of 
limited  resources,  and  Medicine,  in  which  students  may  have  high  need  as  a 
result  of  higher  costs  and  lengthy  periods  of  study.  We  focused  on  these  two 
programs  as  having  high  concentrations  of  students  with  different  types  of 
“need”  - recognizing  that  such  students  are  also  distributed  elsewhere  in  the 
UofT  student  population.  Much  of  the  evidence  reviewed  was  qualitative;  but 
some  quantitative  data  are  available,  drawing  upon  the  cross-divisional  data 
reported  above  in  Tables  1 and  2. 

In  terms  of  the  level  of  financial  need  as  measured  by  the  OSAP  assess- 
ment, TYP  clearly  has  an  extraordinary  concentration  of  students  with  high  lev- 
els of  need.  Although  the  relatively  small  numbers  of  TYP  students  render 
statistical  comparisons  difficult,  it  is  nonetheless  striking  that  TYP  students  had 
by  far  the  highest  OSAP  participation  rates  in  1996-97:  the  number  of  OSAP 
recipients  amounted  to  84  percent  of  FTE  enrolment,  almost  double  the  rate  for 
undergraduate  students  at  the  University  as  a whole.  Twenty-four  percent  of 
TYP  students,  as  compared  to  about  6 percent  of  all  UofT  undergraduates, 
also  received  grant-based  support  under  the  University  of  Toronto  Advance 
Planning  for  Students  (UTAPS),  which  is  designed  to  meet  unmet  OSAP  need 
(that  is,  need  that  is  identified  by  the  OSAP  assessment  mechanism  but  that 
exceeds  the  maximum  support  provided  by  OSAP)  up  to  $2,000.  The  UTAPS 
participation  rate  at  TYP  was  exceeded  only  by  Dentistry,  Medicine  and  mar- 
ginally by  Architecture  and  Landscape  Architecture.  TYP  students  also 
received  higher  average  levels  of  OSAP  (about  $10,800)  and  UTAPS  (about 
$2,400)  support  in  1997-98  than  did  students  in  any  other  undergraduate  divi- 
sion. Even  so,  TYP  students  in  receipt  of  OSAP  and  UTAPS  also  had  a much 
higher  average  level  of  need  that  remained  unmet  (almost  $900)  than  in  any 
other  undergraduate  division.  In  most  undergraduate  divisions  the  average 
unmet  need  of  students  in  receipt  of  OSAP  and  UTAPS  ranged  from  under 
$1 00  to  about  $400.  Other  than  TYP,  the  only  other  undergraduate  division  that 
exceeded  this  range  was  Medicine  at  about  $600. 

In  a survey  of  students  entering  TYP  and  four  Arts  and  Science  colleges  in 
September  1995,  the  financial  hardship  of  TYP  students  also  stood  out  in 
sharp  relief.  TYP  students  were  much  less  likely  than  entering  Arts  and  Sci- 
ence students  to  cover  educational  expenses  through  parental  contributions, 
summer  work  or  other  savings,  although  they  were  about  equally  likely  to  con- 
tribute to  covering  their  expenses  through  part-time  work. 

As  for  sources  of  support,  the  great  majority  of  TYP  students  as  noted  rely 
on  student  aid.  Apart  from  those  who  are  status  Indians  and  receive  funding 
from  their  bands,  the  remainder  rely  on  OSAP  and  UTAPS.  Although  in  the 
past  TYP  students  may  have  received  social  assistance  benefits,  the  Ontario 
government  in  1 996  revised  the  eligibility  criteria  for  social  assistance  such  that 
full-time  post-secondary  students  are  no  longer  eligible,  and  must  rely  entirely 
on  OSAP.  In  practice,  differences  between  the  two  programs  mean  that  in 
terms  of  cash  flow  while  in  school,  students  may  be  better  off  under  OSAP.  It  is 
important  to  note,  however,  that  OSAP  provides  no  specific  coverage  for  medi- 
cal, dental  or  drug  benefits,  and  that  it  is  of  course  a repayable  form  of  assis- 
tance. Because  TYP  adds  one  year  to  the  Arts  and  Science  program  of  study, 
it  also  adds  another  year  of  debt  (currently  capped  at  an  average  of  $7,000  per 
year  - an  average  very  likely  to  be  met  by  TYP  students).  TYP’s  own  bursary 
resources  on  a per-FTE-enrolment  basis  compared  very  well  with  other  divi- 
sions as  of  1996-97,  and  when  augmented  with  University  funds  they  were 
higher  than  any  division  except  Dentistry.  TYP  was  not  successful  in  raising 
funds  under  the  OSOTF  program,  however. 

The  other  particular  category  of  students  considered  by  the  working  group, 
those  in  the  MD  program,  present  a picture  of  a different  “high  need”  category. 
Medical  students  rank  high  on  assessed  need  using  the  OSAP  needs  assess- 
ment mechanism,  largely  as  a result  of  higher  educational  costs.  MD  students’ 
OSAP  participation  rate  in  1 996-97,  at  55  percent  was  exceeded  only  by  Den- 
tistry, Physical  and  Occupational  Therapy  and  Architecture  and  Landscape 
Architecture  (and,  as  noted,  by  TYP).  The  UTAPS  participation  rate  of  MD  stu- 
dents was  second  only  to  Dentistry,  and  exceeded  even  TYP.  The  average  size 
of  the  OSAP  loan  for  MD  students  receiving  OSAP  in  1997-98  was  the  third 
highest  of  any  undergraduate  division  (excluding  TYP);  even  so,  average 
unmet  OSAP  need  was  the  highest  of  any  division  except  TYP.  Even  after 
receiving  the  highest  average  level  of  UTAPS  support  of  any  division,  the 
remaining  average  unmet  need  was  still  higher  than  any  division  other  than 
TYP.  Medical  students,  who  have  at  least  three  years  of  undergraduate  educa- 
tion and  often  more  before  entering  the  program,  are  also  likely  to  enter  the 
program  with  an  accumulated  debt  load. 

Medical  studente  are  likely,  then,  to  have  high  financial  need  and  to  carry  rel- 
atively large  debts  as  students^  They  also  face  the  prospect  of  relatively  remu- 
nerative careers.  The  primary  challenge,  then,  is  one  of  financial  management. 
This  issue  was  addressed  in  a presentation  to  the  Task  Force’s  working  group 
on  Accessibility  by  Dr.  Miriam  Rossi  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine.  With  the  grow- 
ing diversity  of  the  undergraduate  medical  population,  there  is  an  increased 
need  for  financial  counseling  that  takes  account  of  the  attitudes  of  different 
socio-economic,  ethnic  and  cultural  groups  toward  debt.  Faculty  counselors 
often  meet  with  family  members  as  well  as  with  students  themselves  to  help  to 
overcome  aversion  to  debt  within  a cultural  context,  as  well  as  to  aid  in  finan- 
cial management. 

As  for  resources  for  student  aid,  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  has  not  been  well 
endowed  with  scholarship  and  bursary  funds  in  the  past.  As  shown  in  the 
report  of  the  working  group  on  cross-divisional  differences  in  student  need  and 
aid,  the  level  of  the  Faculty’s  own  divisional  funds  ranked  well  below  the  aver- 
age for  professional  faculties  for  both  scholarships  and  bursaries,  although  the 
University  has  allocated  its  own  bursary  funds  in  a way  that  has  somewhat 


9.  Our  index  of  representation  - the  proportion  of  UofT  students  within  the  catchment 
area  who  come  from  lower  income  areas,  over  the  proportion  of  the  general  popula- 
tion of  the  catchment  area  who  live  in  those  areas  - is  a proportion  of  proportions, 
and  as  such  does  not  lend  itself  to  tests  of  statistical  significance.  Nonetheless,  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  numbers  in  both  student  and  population  categories  are  quite 
similar  in  the  two  time  periods;  hence  the  indices  in  the  two  time  periods  can  mean- 
ingfully be  compared. 
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redressed  this  imbalance.  With  the  Faculty’s  outstanding  success  in  the 
OSOTF  campaign,  however,  this  situation  has  been  dramatically  reversed. 
Although  the  division  between  graduate  and  undergraduate  OSOTF  awards  in 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine  is  not  fully  clear  from  the  currently  available  data,  it  is 
estimated  that  by  the  year  2000  the  Faculty’s  own  funds  for  student  assistance 
will  have  more  than  quadrupled.  As  in  the  case  of  other  OSOTF  awards,  a 
number  of  these  awards  have  both  merit  and  need  components.  Even  in  the 
recent  past,  however,  the  practice  in  the  Faculty  has  been  to  award  its  then  lim- 
ited scholarship  funds  to  take  account  of  financial  need. 


Debt  Loads  upon  Graduation: 

In  1993,  the  Ontario  provincial  government  moved  to  an  exclusively  loan- 
based  form  of  student  assistance.  Although  the  aid  itself  consists  of  repayable 
assistance,  there  are  two  non-repayable  subsidies.  The  in-school  interest  on 
the  loan  is  completely  subsidized.  In  addition,  the  total  debt  load  is  limited  to  a 
maximum  of  $7,000  per  year  of  loan.  Any  loan  in  excess  of  this  average 
amount  is  forgiven  at  the  time  repayment  begins. 

The  increased  emphasis  on  loan-based  assistance,  together  with  increases 
in  tuition,  have  given  rise  to  concern  about  debt  loads  borne  by  students  upon 
graduation.  Widely  varying  estimates  of  the  debt  burden  have  been  presented 
in  briefs  and  media  reports.  These  reports  are  difficult  to  interpret:  some 
include  bank  loans,  credit  card  debt  and  debts  to  parents  as  reported  through 
surveys,  in  addition  to  government  loans,  and  may  include  debt  incurred  for 
purposes  other  than  meeting  educational  costs;  and  in  some  cases  it  is  not 
clear  whether  governmental  loan  forgiveness  has  been  taken  into  account. 

In  order  to  gain  a clear  picture  of  debt  load  at  graduation  for  UofT  graduates, 
we  compiled  data  on  the  OSAP  debt  of  the  graduating  cohort  of  1997.  We 
include  all  graduates  of  first-entry  programs,  but  exclude  second-entry  pro- 
grams because  we  do  not  have  data  on  the  debt  second-entry  students  may 
have  incurred  before  coming  to  the  University  of  Toronto.  We  also  take  loan 
forgiveness  into  account  in  calculating  debt  loads.  The  1997  graduating  cohort 
was  the  first  to  have  experienced  four  years  (the  length  of  most  first-entry  pro- 
grams on  a full-time  basis)  under  the  loans-only  policy  of  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment. 

Table  1 4 and  Figure  25  present  the  distribution  of  graduates  by  the  amount  of 
OSAP  debt  they  carried  on  graduation.  Over  half  of  the  1997  graduating  cohort 
had  no  OSAP  debt;  two-thirds  graduated  with  a debt  of  $1 0,000  or  less;  and  less 
than  five  percent  had  debts  over  $25,000.  These  proportions  vary  somewhat 
across  divisions,  reflecting  the  pattern  we  observed  with  regard  to  OSAP- 
defined  need.  The  proportion  of  those  graduating  with  no  OSAP  debt  ranged 
from  only  one-third  in  Architecture  and  Landscape  Architecture  to  over  sixty  per- 
cent at  St.  Michael’s  College;  but  most  divisions  clustered  in  the  50-60  percent 
range.  Similarly,  the  proportion  with  debts  over  $1 0,000  ranged  from  25  percent 
at  St.  Michael’s  to  50  percent  in  Architecture  and  Landscape  Architecture. 

Among  those  who  had  OSAP  debt,  the  average  level  of  debt  varied  rela- 
tively little  across  divisions  (Figure  26),  despite  the  differences  in  OSAP- 
defined  need  identified  earlier.  This  reflects  the  impact  of  loan  forgiveness 
above  an  average  of  $7,000  per  year,  and  underlines  the  extent  of  the  OSAP 
subsidy  to  students  in  highest  need.  The  higher  debt  levels  in  Architecture  and 
Landscape  Architecture  reflect  the  fact  that  these  programs  required  five  years 
to  complete  on  a full-time  basis  as  opposed  to  the  four  years  required  in  other 
first-entry  programs. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Having  reviewed  all  of  the  above  evidence,  together  with  the  submissions 
and  presentations  made,  the  Task  Force  has  formulated  a number  of  recom- 
mendations. We  begin  with  those  related  to  student  financial  aid,  because  we 
believe  that  tuition  policy  can  be  established  only  in  the  context  of  equitable 
arrangements  for  financial  aid. 

At  the  outset,  let  us  state  that  our  horizon  in  coming  to  these  recommenda- 
tions has  been  international  in  scope.  They  are  predicated  on  a belief  that  the 
University  of  Toronto  must  continue  to  stretch  - in  terms  of  quality  of  programs, 
levels  of  public  and  private  resources,  and  commitments  to  student  aid  - to 
international  standards. 

Financial  Aid 

1 . As  the  fundamental  principle  of  its  student  aid  policies,  the  University 
of  Toronto  should  guarantee  that  no  student  offered  admission  to  its 
programs  wiil  be  unable  to  enter  or  to  complete  the  program  due  to 
lack  of  financial  means. 

Any  student  admitted  to  the  University  of  Toronto  must  be  assured  that  he  or 
she  will  have  sufficient  support  to  enter  and  complete  his  or  her  program  of 
study  as  long  as  he  or  she  is  making  satisfactory  academic  progress.  That  sup- 
port will  come  from  a number  of  sources  - from  personal  resources  available  to 
the  student  and  from  an  appropriate  mix  of  grants,  loans  and  employment, 
from  sources  internal  and  external  to  the  University.  The  Task  Force  recom- 
mends that  the  University  of  Toronto  undertake  to  ensure  that  each  student  has 
available  sufficient  support  from  the  appropriate  sources.  Such  a guarantee 
must  be  premised  on  the  maintenance  of  support  from  governmental  student 
aid  programs  at  least  at  current  levels.  This  is  an  ambitious  guarantee  for  any 
university  to  make.  But  it  is  an  integral  part  of  an  equitable  set  of  tuition  and 
student  aid  policies.  We  believe  that  it  is  timely  and  desirable;  and  we  are  con- 
vinced that  we  can  achieve  it. 

2.  For  the  preponderance  of  financial  assistance  (other  than  for  doc- 
toral-stream students)  need  should  be  a necessary  condition  of  eligi- 
bility. For  some  need-based  awards,  eligibility  may  also  require 
passing  a certain  threshold  of  merit.  Some  merit-only  awards  should 
also  exist;  and  the  University  should  explore  other  means  of  recog- 
nizing meritorious  performance. 

Recommendation  1 means  that  the  University’s  approach  to  financial  sup- 
port for  students  should  be  driven  primarily  by  considerations  of  need.  This 
approach  implies  a shift  in  the  balance  of  need-  and  merit-based  awards  - a 
shift  that  is  already  underway.  In  the  past,  most  financial  support  available  to 
students  at  the  University  of  Toronto  has  been  in  the  form  of  merit-based 
scholarships  and  fellowships.  In  1996/97,  about  56  percent  of  under-graduate 
student  assistance  and  about  half  of  financial  support  for  graduate  students 
was  in  the  form  of  merit-based  scholarships  and  fellowships,  although  some 
divisions  took  need  into  account  in  making  scholarship  awards.  As  the  OSOTF 
comes  on  stream  and  as  the  University  re-invests  a portion  of  increased  tuition 
revenue  in  financial  aid,  however,  the  proportion  of  merit-only  awards  will  be 
dramatically  reduced,  and  most  funding  will  have  a need-based  component. 

A number  of  established  merit-based  awards  will  of  course  remain  in  place. 


But  as  the  University  continues  to  allocate  funds  and  to  build  endowment  for 
student  assistance  (other  than  for  students  in  the  doctoral  stream,  who  are 
considered  in  a later  recommendation),  the  Task  Force  recommends  that  the 
University  continue  to  shift  the  balance  toward  support  for  which  need  is  a nec- 
essary criterion  of  eligibility.  We  are  moving  into  an  era  of  different  expectations 
about  the  share  of  investment  in  university  education  that  will  be  made  by  stu- 
dents themselves;  and  student  aid  in  that  context  must  be  directed  toward 
ensuring  that  qualified  students  are  not  deterred  by  financial  barriers.  The  Task 
Force  has  heard  expressions  of  concern  that  if  the  University  of  Toronto  does 
not  use  scholarship  support  as  a mechanism  of  recruiting  undergraduate  stu- 
dents based  on  merit,  not  need,  the  University  will  lose  outstanding  students  to 
other  universities  which  use  their  scholarship  funds  in  these  ways.  We  have  a 
number  of  responses  to  this  concern.  First,  the  University  of  Toronto  should 
assume  a role  of  leadership  in  this  regard,  and  should  work  with  those  universi- 
ties with  which  we  compete  for  students  to  develop  a consensus  on  financial 
aid  strategies  based  on  need.  Second,  our  own  data  suggest  that  there  is  a 
very  large  area  of  overlap  between  need  and  merit:  many  students  of  high 
merit  as  measured  by  grade  averages  have  financial  need,  and  vice  versa. 
Third,  our  own  survey  data  again  suggest  that  the  offer  of  a scholarship  is  only 
one  factor  among  others  in  influencing  an  applicant’s  decision  whether  or  not 
to  accept  our  offer  of  admission,  and  is  not  the  most  frequently  cited. 

Some  need-based  awards  may  also  have  a merit  component.  They  may,  for 
example,  require  that  the  recipient  have  met  a certain  threshold  of  merit,  such 
as  a certain  grade  average.  Ail  University  of  Toronto  students  have  met  an 
important  threshold  of  merit  in  qualifying  for  admission  to  our  programs.  In 
addition,  for  some  awards,  only  those  who  achieve  an  additional  threshold  - 
say,  a B+  - and  who  have  demonstrated  financial  need  would  be  considered.  A 
number  of  awards  established  under  the  OSOTF  are  of  this  nature.  Such 
awards  recognize  meritorious  performance  and  are  appropriate  within  an  over- 
all strategy  of  need-based  support  which  includes  many  awards  without  addi- 
tional merit  thresholds. 

There  remains  the  issue  of  recognizing  the  meritorious  performance  of  non- 
needy  as  well  as  needy  students,  as  merit-only  awards  have  traditionally  done. 
It  would  be  entirely  appropriate  for  the  University,  within  an  overall  strategy  of 
need-based  support,  to  offer  a limited  number  of  prestigious  merit-only  awards, 
and  further  to  offer  recognition  awards  with  a nominal  value  to  non-needy  stu- 
dents. 

3.  For  the  purposes  of  implementing  the  guarantee  in  Recommendation 
1,  there  should  be  a common  mechanism  of  needs  assessment, 
based  on  the  OSAP  mechanism  with  appropriate  modifications,  for  all 
academic  divisions  of  the  University.  This  mechanism  should  also 
allow  for  students  to  apply  for  aid  in  meeting  needs  that  may  not  be 
captured  by  the  common  needs  assessment. 

The  only  feasible  way  to  implement  the  guarantee  envisioned  in  Recom- 
mendation -1  is  through  a mechanism  of  needs  assessment  that  is  consistent 
across  the  University.  At  the  University  of  Toronto,  the  UTAPS  program  pro- 
vides just  such  a mechanism.  Through  this  mechanism,  as  described  earlier, 
the  University  actively  invites  students  to  complete  the  OSAP  needs  assess- 
ment instrument  (whether  or  not  they  are  eligible  to  apply  for  OSAP  support), 
and  bases  University  aid  on  those  assessments.  The  Task  Force  has  heard 
some  concern  that  any  form  of  needs  assessment  is  demeaning.  But  it  is  a 
necessary  component  of  any  needs-based  student  assistance  strategy  such  as 
we  are  recommending.  The  OSAP  needs  assessment  is  comprehensive  and 
consistent  across  programs;  and  the  veracity  of  the  information  provided  is 
monitored  by  the  provincial  government  through  the  tax  system.  The  Univer- 
sity’s guarantee  should  therefore  be  implemented  using  the  OSAP  needs 
assessment  mechanism  as  the  measure  of  student  financial  need. 

The  use  of  the  OSAP  mechanism  nonetheless  leaves  certain  gaps  which  will 
have  to  be  addressed  in  the  University’s  approach  to  needs  assessment  as 
soon  as  feasible: 

• Notably,  OSAP  assumes  a parental  contribution  to  students  within 
the  first  four  years  after  graduation  from  high  school.  In  some 
cases,  this  contribution  is  not  in  fact  forthcoming. 

• Students  from  other  provinces  may  receive  less  under  the  student 
loan  programs  in  their  home  provinces  than  they  would  be  eligible 
to  receive  under  OSAP  were  they  Ontario  students. 

• Unforeseen  emergencies  may  arise  which  were  not  contemplated 
at  the  time  of  the  needs  assessment. 

• Certain  high-need  categories  of  students,  such  as  single  parents, 
may  face  costs  such  as  medical  and  dental  expenditures  that  are 
not  covered  by  OSAP. 

The  University  will  need  to  develop  ways  of  consistently  assessing  and 
responding  to  such  needs.  For  some  categories  (such  as  absence  of  deemed 
parental  contribution,  out-of-province  students,  and  some  emergency  situa- 
tions) the  appropriate  response  may  be  in  the  form  of  loans.  The  design  of  a 
loan  program  suited  to  such  cases  will  require  careful  attention.  The  Task 
Force  is  skeptical  that  the  University  itself  should  become  a lender  on  any  sig- 
nificant scale;  and  the  design  of  such  programs  may  well  require  negotiations 
with  other  institutions.  In  general,  the  development  of  the  University’s  student 
aid  programs  should  be  informed  by  the  monitoring  activities  recommended 
below. 

The  guarantee  outlined  in  Recommendation  1,  implemented  through  the 
UTAPS  program,  would  have  significant  financial  implications  for  the  Univer- 
sity. Meeting  fully  all  of  the  OSAP-assessed  need  of  our  students  (which  would 
have  meant  removing  the  $2,000  cap  on  grant-based  assistance  under 
UTAPS)  would  have  increased  expenditures  on  financial  assistance  by  about 
$1.5  million  in  1997-8.  Assuming  that  the  OSAP  maxima  remain  in  place,  this 
amount  will  grow  over  time  to  the  extent  that  tuition  increases  raise  student 
need  above  the  OSAP  maxima.  (It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  only 
about  6 percent  of  full-time  undergraduate  students  were  at  their  OSAP  maxi- 
mum in  1996-7;  and  the  average  OSAP  loan  was  about  $6,300,  as  against 
OSAP  maxima  of  $9,350  for  single  students  and  $17,000  for  married  students 
and  students  with  dependents  in  1997-8.)  If,  as  anticipated,  caps  on  the  allow- 
able amount  of  costs  for  tuition  are  instituted  under  OSAP,  student  need  not 
covered  by  OSAP  will  also  increase  to  the  extent  that  tuition  rises  above  these 
caps.  Nonetheless,  the  increased  expenditures  on  student  aid  that  will -result 
from  the  OSOTF  and  from  the  reinvestment  of  30  percent  of  increased  tuition 
revenues  should  make  it  possible  for  the  University  to  make  the  guarantee  set 
out  in  Recommendation  1,  as  long  as  the  funds  are  allocated  through  a judi- 
cious use  of  grants,  interest  subsidies,  work-study  programs,  etcetera,  as  rec- 
ommended below. 

4.  Within  the  above  common  principles,  divisional  diversity  and  flexibil- 
ity is  to  be  encouraged  with  regard  to  the  appropriate  mix  of  types  of 
student  aid:  grants,  loans,  debt  remission,  work-study,  etc.  Divisional 
differentiation  should  be  guided  by  the  following  principles: 
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a)  For  first-entry  undergraduate  programs  and  second-entry 
professional  programs  (undergraduate  and  graduate): 

• students  should  be  expected  to  turn  first  to  govern- 
ment-sponsored subsidized  loan  programs  (OSAP  for 
Ontario  students)  and  other  forms  of  government 
support. 

• Need  unmet  by  OSAP  or  other  government-sponsored 
programs  should  be  met  primarily  by  grants  in  the 
case  of  first-entry  programs,  and  by  a mix  of  grants 
and  interest-subsidized  and/or  preferred-rate  loans  in 
the  case  of  second-entry  programs. 

b)  For  doctoral-stream  programs: 

• the  goal  of  the  University  of  Toronto  should  be  to  give 
each  doctoral  student  a multi-year  package  of  support 
that  is  competitive  with  packages  offered  by  peer  uni- 
versities. 

• support  for  doctoral  students  should  take  into 
account  the  student’s  own  ability  to  contribute  to  the 
cost  of  his  or  her  education  as  assessed  under  the 
University’s  common  needs  assessment  mechanism. 

• as  much  as  possible,  packages  should  take  the  form 
of  grants,  supplemented  by  teaching  and  research 
assistantships.  Interest-subsidized  and/or  preferred 
rate  loans  should  be  considered  as  a last  resort. 

c)  In  designing  packages  of  assistance,  divisions  should  allow 
for  differentiation  in  the  mix  of  forms  of  assistance  offered  to 
different  individuals,  depending  upon  their  specific  circum- 
stances. In  particular,  the  needs  of  students  with  very  limited 
resources  may  require  special  attention  as  to  the  appropriate 
mix  of  assistance  and  the  need  for  financial  counselling. 

d)  The  design  of  packages  of  assistance  should  continue  to  be 
informed  over  time  by  information  gained  through  the  moni- 
toring mechanisms  recommended  below,  particularly  with 
regard  to  levels  of  student  financial  need  and  debt  loads 
upon  graduation. 

e)  In  funding  financial  assistance  to  students  in  each  academic 
division  according  to  the  above  principles  (again  excepting 
doctoral-stream  students),  the  first  call  should  be  on  the  divi- 
sion’s own  resources.  University  funds  should  flow  to  meet 
the  demand  beyond  that  which  can  be  met  from  divisional 
resources. 

There  are  extremely  important  issues  to  be  considered  in  designing  the 
appropriate  mix  of  grants,  loans  and  other  forms  of  assistance  to  be  offered  to 
a given  population  of  students.  Generally,  the  academic  divisions  themselves 
are  best  positioned  to  make  these  judgments.  Nonetheless  we  can  set  out  sev- 
eral general  principles  that  differentiate  across  divisions. 

As  a simple  matter  of  fact,  in  terms  of  cash  flow,  loan-based  programs  have 
the  greatest  potential  for  directing  funds  to  needy  students  over  the  course  of 
their  programs.  Expending  funds  to  subsidize  interest  payments  for  students 
while  they  are  in  school  thus  provides  great  leverage  for  those  expenditures. 
This  is  the  principle  that  underlies  OSAP,  under  which  interest  over  the  period 
of  study  is  subsidized  by  government.  Students  should  therefore  be  expected 
to  turn  first  to  OSAP  before  applying  for  outright  grants.  In  some  second-entry 
programs  at  both  the  undergraduate  and  graduate  level,  moreover,  in  which 
the  future  income  prospects  of  graduates  are  higher  than  for  most  first-entry 
and  doctoral-stream  programs,  loan-based  programs  also  make  sense  as  part 
of  the  mix  of  forms  of  student  support.  In  several  faculties  - Dentistry,  Phar- 
macy and  Law  - loan  programs  have  been  institutionally  negotiated  with 
Scotiabank;  and  in  the  case  of  Law  some  of  the  interest  payments  have  been 
subsidized.  Not  all  second-entry  programs  are  characterized  by  relatively  high 
income  streams,  however;  and  even  within  a given  second  entry  program  the 
income  prospects  of  graduates  may  vary  depending  on  the  area  of  profes- 
sional practice  pursued.  Public-interest  law  and  clinical  pharmacy,  for  example, 
tend  to  generate  lower  incomes  than  other  areas  of  practice  in  law  and  phar- 
macy respectively.  The  mix  of  loans  and  grants  both  across  and  within  second- 
entry  programs  will  need  to  take  account  of  such  differences.  In  first-entry  pro- 
grams, to  keep  debt  to  a manageable  level  for  students  at  the  outset  of  their 
studies  and  whose  future  careers  are  generally  less  well  defined,  financial 
assistance  beyond  OSAP  should  be  as  much  as  possible  in  the  form  of  grants. 

In  recommending  that  interest-subsidized  and  preferred-rate  loans  consti- 
tute a significant  part  of  the  assistance  package  in  certain  programs,  the  Task 
Force  is  sensitive  to  concerns  about  rising  levels  of  student  debt.  As  discussed 
earlier,  our  own  data  help  to  put  these  concerns  in  context,  at  least  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto.  In  1997,  over  one-half  of  the  students  who  graduated  from 
first-entry  programs  did  so  with  no  OSAP  debt;  and  fewer  than  five  percent 
graduated  with  debts  of  $25,000  or  more.  Of  those  who  do  rely  on  OSAP,  the 
average  debt  load  at  graduation  was  about  $1 5,000.  It  will  be  very  important  to 
continue  to  monitor  such  data,  program  by  program,  over  time  and  to  take 
these  data  into  account  in  the  design  of  programs  of  support. 

For  doctoral  students,  financial  support  should  be  based  not  only  on  need 
but  on  a concept  of  the  doctoral  program  as  potentially  constituting  the  first 
stage  of  an  academic  career.  Ideally,  doctoral  students  should  be  given  a com- 
prehensive package  of  support  - including  grants,  research  assistantships, 
teaching  assistantships,  et  cetera  - extending  over  the  normal  course  of  their 
programs.  (As  noted  earlier,  teaching  assistantships  are  an  important  source  of 
support  for  graduate  students;  but  they  should  not  be  assigned  as  a routine 
part  of  the  package  of  support.  Consideration  must  also  be  given  to  ensuring 
that  teaching  assistants  have  the  necessary  skills  to  contribute  to  the  under- 
graduate program.)  In  most  cases  this  package  should  extend  to  four  years 
after  the  master’s  - the  length  of  time  that  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  and 
the  University  have  stated  to  be  an  expeditious  time  to  completion.  In  some 
particular  disciplines  where  longer  times  to  completion  may  be  necessary,  total 
packages  of  support  may  have  to  be  reduced  in  annual  value  so  as  to  extend 
for  a longer  period  of  time.  In  general,  however,  the  existence  of  predictable 
levels  of  support,  together  with  greater  attention  to  other  practices  affecting 
times  to  completion,  should  go  a long  way  towards  improving  the  likelihood  that 
the  four-year  target  is  met. 

Considerations  of  need  also  enter  into  doctoral  student  support.  First,  like 
other  students,  doctoral  students  should  be  able  to  count  on  the  University’s 
guarantee  that  support  will  be  available  based  on  need  as  assessed  by  the 
University’s  common  needs  assessment  mechanism,  again  over  the  normal 
course  of  their  programs.  In  most  cases  the  multi-year  package  of  grants  and 
assistantships  will  meet  this  need;  but  in  cases  of  particularly  high  need  it  may 
be  necessary  to  turn  to  loan-based  forms  of  support.  Second,  the  multi-year 
packages  themselves  should  be  established  taking  into  account  the  student’s 
own  ability  to  contribute  to  the  costs  of  his  or  her  education.  It  is  the  practice  in 
some  departments  of  the  University  to  refuse  to  offer  admission  to  a doctoral- 


stream  student  unless  a comprehensive  package  of  support  can  be  offered  as 
well.  This  practice  effectively  denies  admission  to  students  who  are  able  to 
finance  their  own  education  and  for  whom  there  is  supervisory  capacity. 

Instead  of  this  stark  dichotomy  of  full  financial  support  or  no  admission,  avail- 
able funds  should  be  allocated  to  packages  of  support  taking  into  account  the 
student’s  own  ability  to  contribute.  As  submissions  to  the  Task  Force  attest,  the 
University  is  still  a long  way  from  meeting  the  goal  of  offering  competitive  pack- 
ages of  support  in  many  disciplines.  With  augmented  and  better  targetted  sup- 
port, however,  the  University  can  increase  the  rate  at  which  it  moves  toward 
achieving  this  goal. 

The  budgetary  question  of  the  balance  of  central  and  divisional  resources  in 
funding  student  aid  is  essentially  a matter  to  be  determined  by  the  Provost  in 
discussions  with  each  divisional  head.  We  would,  nonetheless  make  an  impor- 
tant observation:  A fundamental  principle  of  equity  would  state  that  financial 
assistance  should  be  available  to  all  University  of  Toronto  students  according 
to  the  terms  of  the  University’s  financial  aid  policy,  and  should  not  be  depen- 
dent upon  the  resources  available  in  the  particular  academic  division  in  which 
the  student  is  registered.  We  know,  however,  that  levels  of  endowed  support  in 
colleges  and  faculties  vary  markedly.  Since  1979-80,  the  University  has  allo- 
cated central  student  aid  funds  to  divisions  to  enable  all  students  to  have 
access  to  need-based  funds  on  a relatively  equal  basis. 

When  UTAPS  was  established  in  1996,  it  was  specified  that  divisions  would 
be  expected  to  use  their  own  funds,  if  these  existed,  to  cover  50  per  cent  of  the 
cost  for  their  own  students.  Funding  the  UTAPS  program  entirely  from  central 
resources  would  have  exacerbated  the  existing  disparities  in  divisional  ability 
to  meet  need.  Some  of  the  colleges  and  faculties  have  expressed  concern  with 
this  arrangement,  believing  that  tuition  fee  reinvestment  funds  from  “their”  stu- 
dents should  flow  back  to  the  division.  Divisional  success  rates  in  raising 
OSOTF  funds,  moreover,  have  varied  as  much  as  previous  development  initia- 
tives, and  have  tended  to  follow  historical  patterns.  Some  divisions  have 
argued  that  addressing  the  resulting  imbalance  through  a re-allocation  of  Uni- 
versity resources  would  effectively  penalize  divisional  success  in  fundraising. 

In  fact,  however,  the  University  has  already  recognized  this  success  by  match- 
ing contributions  to  divisions  under  the  OSOTF  in  proportion  to  their  success  in 
fundraising. 

There  are  clearly  competing  principles  and  considerations  to  be  taken  into 
account  in  redressing  cross-divisional  differences  in  the  availability  of 
resources  for  student  aid.  There  may  be  specific  reasons  in  some  divisions  to 
modify  the  principle  set  out  in  Recommendation  4d.  In  general,  however,  the 
Task  Force  believes  that  this  principle  should  inform  discussions  between  the 
Provost  and  Principals  and  Deans  on  these  resource  allocation  issues. 

A somewhat  different  set  of  incentives  applies  with  regard  to  doctoral  stu- 
dents. Clearly  there  must  be  an  incentive  for  faculty  members  to  seek  support 
for  their  doctoral  students  in  applying  for  granting  council  funds;  and  a Univer- 
sity policy  of  strict  equalization  would  reduce  or  remove  this  incentive.  The 
level  of  funding  for  this  purpose  has  historically  been  much  less  in  the  human- 
ities and  social  sciences  than  in  the  physical  and  life  sciences,  however;  and 
some  measure  of  cross-disciplinary  re-distribution  may  therefore  be  required. 

5.  The  University  and  its  divisions  should  increase  the  availability  of 
financial  counselling  for  students. 

A number  of  submissions  and  presentation  to  the  Task  Force  emphasized 
the  importance  of  financial  counselling  for  students  - not  only  regarding  the 
availability  of  financial  support  but  about  prudent  financial  management.  Such 
counselling  becomes  particularly  important  as  the  assumption  of  debt  becomes 
an  increasingly  important  option  for  students  in  financing  their  education.  Expe- 
rience in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  for  example,  has  highlighted  the  importance 
of  such  counselling  for  students  and  their  families.  The  University  should  con- 
sider how  such  counselling  can  best  be  provided  to  students. 

Tuition 

6.  The  University  of  Toronto  will  continue  to  be  a public  university,  for 
which  ongoing  and  substantial  support  from  government  will  always 
be  essential.  The  University’s  tuition  policy  should  continue  to  be 
based  on  the  principle  that  public  funding  should  be  supplemented  as 
can  be  demonstrated  to  be  necessary  to  offer  students  an  educational 
experience  of  a quality  that  ranks  with  that  of  the  finest  public 
research  universities  in  the  world. 

This  principle  has  been  reflected  in  the  University’s  consistent  decisions  to 
use  the  flexibility  allowed  under  the  provincial  regulatory  regime  to  compen- 
sate for  governmental  funding  constraints  and  reductions  and  to  enhance  the 
quality  of  our  programs.  Together  with  the  guarantee  of  accessibility  envisioned 
in  Recommendation  1 , it  is  a necessary  component  of  a tuition  policy  that  is 
appropriate  to  the  University’s  mission.  It  implies,  moreover,  that  the  University 
continue  to  work  vigorously  to  press  for  substantial  increases  in  public  funding 
for  universities,  and  also  to  seek  support  from  private  benefactors. 

7.  In  establishing  the  tuition  fee  schedule,  the  University  should  make  a 
commitment  to  each  student  upon  entry  as  to  the  level  of  fees  to  be 
charged  over  the  normal  course  of  the  total  full-time  program  of 
study. 

As  noted  at  the  outset  of  this  report,  the  five  years  from  1992-3  to  1997-8 
saw  a dramatic  shift  in  the  balance  of  provincial  operating  grants  and  tuition  as 
sources  of  University  income.  Each  increment  in  the  shift,  however,  was  made 
on  a year-to-year  basis,  generating  great  uncertainty  about  what  subsequent 
decisions  might  be  made.  Numerous  submissions  and  presentations 
impressed  upon  the  Task  Force  the  student’s  need  for  greater  predictability 
regarding  the  total  cost  of  his  or  her  program  of  study. 

The  Task  Force  shares  this  concern.  At  the  same  time  it  recognizes  the 
great  risk  entailed  in  establishing  tuition  levels  on  a multi-year  basis  when 
future  changes  in  the  other  major  source  of  support  - the  provincial  operating 
grant  - are  not  known.  Analysis  undertaken  for  the  Task  Force  indicates  that  if 
currently  enrolled  full-time  undergraduate  students  had  been  shielded  from 
tuition  increases  above,  say,  5 percent  when  the  drastic  Common  Sense  Revo- 
lution cuts  were  made  to  the  University’s  operating  grant,  our  accumulated  def- 
icit would  have  increased  by  $27  million  by  1999-2000  while  tuition  increases 
continued  to  work  their  way  through  the  system. 

The  Task  Force  believes  strongly  that  the  tuition  schedule  should  be  set  in  a 
way  that  provides  predictability  for  each  entering  cohort  of  students.  It  also  rec- 
ognizes the  need  to  cover  the  risk  of  unforeseen  changes  in  government  fund- 
ing. It  will  accordingly  be  necessary  to  build  in  some  measure  of  “risk  premium” 
into  the  schedule,  and/or  to  include  a provision  for  re-opening  the  package  in 
the  event,  say,  that  government  funding  were  to  fall  drastically  below  current 
levels. 

There  are  a number  of  ways  in  which  a multi-year  tuition  package  could  be 
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designed.  The  University  could  specify  a total  maximum  fee  for  the  program, 
or  a maximum  annual  fee,  or  a maximum  annual  rate  of  increase.  Further  anal- 
ysis, including  analysis  of  budgetary  implications,  would  need  to  be  done  to 
determine  the  design  of  the  package.  It  is  the  principle  of  predictability,  not  the 
specific  design  of  the  program,  that  is  central  to  our  recommendation. 

This  “package”  approach  may  not  be  feasible  for  all  programs  at  the  Univer- 
sity. In  particular,  for  programs  taken  on  a part-time  basis  and  for  doctoral  pro- 
grams, the  predictability  offered  might  have  to  extend  over  a specified  period  of 
years  rather  than  to  the  program  perse.  These  special  issues  should  be 
addressed,  but  they  should  not  delay  progress  in  developing  tuition  packages 
for  the  bulk  of  full-time  programs  at  the  University. 

8.  The  University  should  continue  to  move  toward  a more  differentiated 
structure  of  fees  across  programs.  In  setting  fees  for  each  particular 
program,  the  following  factors  should  be  taken  into  account: 

a)  as  consistent  with  Recommendation  6,  fees  should  take  into 
account  the  plans  and  aspirations  of  each  division,  and  the 
level  of  resources  necessary  to  achieve  high  program  quality. 

b)  program  costs  should  be  taken  into  account  in  setting  fees. 

c)  fees  should  be  set  at  a level  that  is  competitive  with  pro- 
grams of  similar  quality  in  institutions  with  which  we  com- 
pete or  expect  to  compete  for  students. 

d)  fee  levels  should  be  relatively  higher  in  programs  for  which 
the  future  income  prospects  of  graduates  are  relatively 
higher. 

e)  fee  levels  should  reflect  a justifiable  balance  across  public 
and  private  sources  of  revenue  per  student. 

f)  fee  policy  should  allow  for  intentional  disproportionate  pub- 
lic subsidies  and  intra-university  cross-subsidies,  where  a 
case  for  cross-subsidization  can  be  made 

g)  transitional  considerations,  such  as  the  need  to  provide 
multi-year  predictability  as  recommended  above,  should  be 
considered. 

This  is  a substantial  list  of  considerations.  They  emerge  from  our  discus- 
sions and  they  appear,  by  inference,  to  be  the  factors  taken  into  account  by  our 
AAU  peer  universities,  which  have  much  more  differentiated  fee  schedules.  We 
have  not  assigned  any  particular  weighting  to  these  factors:  certain  of  these 
factors  will  weigh  more  heavily  in  some  cases  than  in  others.  Our  recommen- 
dation is  rather  that  judgments  about  differential  tuition  increases  should  be 
proposed  and  explained,  in  each  case,  with  reference  to  the  above  consider- 
ations. Taken  together,  they  suggest  disproportionate  increases  in  professional 
programs,  particularly  second-entry  programs  of  high  quality  in  which  gradu- 
ates have  relatively  high  income  prospects.  (As  noted  above,  however,  there 
are  differences  across  professional  programs  which  mean  that  a uniform 
approach  to  tuition  levels  would  not  be  appropriate.)  These  criteria  also  sug- 
gest relatively  lower  increases  in  doctoral  stream  programs,  both  as  an  inten- 
tional cross-subsidy  appropriate  to  a research-intensive  university  and  in 
recognition  of  the  relatively  lower  income  prospects  of  graduates. 

The  Task  Force  wishes  to  make  an  important  point  about  the  universe  of 
comparison  in  making  these  judgments.  The  appropriate  set  of  peers  will  differ 
across  programs;  and  the  relative  importance  of  provincial,  national  and  inter- 
national peers  will  vary.  But  in  general  the  University  should  be  positioning  its 
programs  in  an  international  arena,  as  is  appropriate  to  its  mission. 

The  Task  Force  believes  that  the  above  principles  constitute  a reasonable 
set  of  criteria  for  making  decisions  about  tuition  differentiation.  Although  we 
have  made  some  generalizations  about  their  overall  implications,  it  is  very 
important  to  emphasize  that  the  judgment  about  the  appropriateness  of  any 
given  schedule  of  fees  will  have  to  be  made  in  the  context  of  the  application  of 
these  factors  to  specific  programs,  case  by  case.  The  actual  extent  of  differen- 
tiation will  be  the  aggregate  result  of  these  decisions. 

The  mandate  of  the  Task  Force  did  not  extend  to  questions  of  resource  allo- 
cation within  the  University,  other  than  with  respect  to  student  aid.  Nonetheless 
we  would  make  an  important  observation  regarding  the  need  to  balance  con- 
siderations of  competitiveness  and  cross-subsidization  as  we  move  to  a more 
differentiated  fee  structure.  Clearly  as  students  make  price/quality  compari- 
sons in  choosing  programs  we  will  need  to  ensure  that  tuition  increases  are 
reflected  in  program  enhancement  (assuming  that  public  funding  is  not 
reduced),  and  therefore  that  some  significant  measure  of  increased  tuition  rev- 
enue is  reinvested  in  the  program  from  which  it  is  generated.  But  students  do 
not  simply  attend  a program;  they  attend  a university.  And  much  of  what  the 
university  has  to  offer  is  the  very  richness  of  the  academic  milieu.  In  the  nar- 
rowest sense,  most  programs  are  not  contained  within  water-tight  divisions; 
they  draw  to  a greater  or  lesser  extent  on  programs  in  other  divisions.  More 
generally,  students  benefit  to  the  extent  that  they  are  part  of  a scholarly  com- 
munity that  extends  beyond  their  own  programs.  Hence  the  principle  of  cross- 
subsidization must  remain  central  to  resource  allocation  within  the  University. 

Monitoring 

9.  The  University  should  produce  an  annual  report  on  student  aid  that 

includes  the  following  data: 

• levels  of  student  financial  need,  by  academic  division,  as 
assessed  through  the  University’s  common  needs  assess- 
ment mechanism. 

• student  financial  assistance  provided,  by  academic  division, 
broken  down  by  category  and  source  (external/  University)  of 
assistance:  grants,  interest-subsidized  loans  and/or  institu- 
tionally-negotiated loans,  work-study,  etc. 

• for  doctoral  students,  the  full  annual  value  of  the  packages  of 
support  provided  to  students,  by  SGS  division,  broken  down  by 
category  and  source  (external/  University)  of  funding:  grants, 
research  assistantships,  teaching  assistantships,  interest- 
subsidized  and/or  institutionally-negotiated  loans,  etc. 

• the  debt  levels  carried  by  students  upon  graduation  from  first- 
entry  programs 

The  work  of  the  Task  Force  has  led  to  the  assembling  of  the  most  compre- 
hensive set  of  information  about  student  aid  ever  presented  in  a single  pack- 
age at  the  University  of  Toronto.  The  assembling  of  this  information  has  been 
very  labour-intensive;  but  it  has  established  a basis  for  annual  reporting  of  sim- 
ilar data.  Considerably  more  work  remains  to  be  done  to  improve  these  data. 
The  development  of  the  OSOTF  database  needs  to  be  completed;  and  the 
problems  of  data  linkage  identified  in  this  report  with  regard  to  graduate  stu- 
dent assistance  need  to  be  resolved.  It  is  imperative  in  this  context  that  the 
new  Student  Record  System  and  the  Administrative  Management  System  be 
well  designed  and  articulated  for  these  purposes.  Once  these  steps  have  been 
taken,  the  University  will  be  able  to  report  on  a very  comprehensive  basis  on 
the  availability  of  financial  support  for  its  students.  Reliable  data  on  debt  loads, 
as  noted  earlier,  are  available  only  for  first  entry  programs. 


10.  The  University  should  conduct  regular  well-designed  surveys  of 
entering,  in-program  and  graduating  students,  which  should  assess 
among  other  things  the  financial  circumstances  of  students,  includ- 
ing family  income,  participation  in  part-time  or  full-time  employment, 
impact  of  financial  considerations  on  academic  studies  (for  example, 
switching  from  full-time  to  part-time  status,  et  cetera ). 

In  the  course  of  developing  its  Performance  Indicators  Report  to  Gover- 
nance, the  University  has  already  recognized  the  need  to  assess  various 
aspects  of  the  student  experience  through  surveys.  Designing  such  instru- 
ments to  yield  reliable  and  valid  results  is  a daunting  task.  Nonetheless  it  is  one 
to  which  the  University  has  assigned  high  priority.  Such  surveys  should  allow 
for  the  collection  of  information  which  may  not  be  captured  systematically 
through  UTAPS  needs  assessment.  The  Vice-Provost,  Students  should  ensure 
that  students  are  consulted  in  the  design  and  implementation  of  such  surveys. 

11 . To  monitor  the  financial  accessibility  of  its  programs  over  time,  the 
University  should  include  in  its  annual  Performance  Indicators 
Report  to  Governance,  the  distribution  of  undergraduate  students 
from  its  local  catchment  area,  by  the  mean  family  Income  of  the 
postal  code  area  of  their  home  addresses. 

The  Task  Force  found  the  postal  code  analysis  of  UofT  students’  home 
addresses  to  be  an  informative  measure  for  assessing  possible  changes  in  the 
financial  accessibility  of  the  University  over  time.  This  measure  should  be 
reported  on  an  annual  basis  and  updated  as  more  recent  census  data  become 
available.  For  purposes  of  reporting  in  the  annual  Performance  Indicators 
Report  to  Governance,  a more  summary  measure  may  need  to  be  developed. 
Further  measures  may  arise  from  the  surveys  recommended  above. 

Communication 

12.  The  University  should  ensure  that  mechanisms  of  communication 
are  in  place  to  bring  full  and  timely  Information  regarding  financial 
aid  to  the  attention  of  students. 

The  Task  Force  was  struck  by  the  rapid  pace  of  change  in  regard  to  financial 
aid,  increasing  the  importance  of  ensuring  that  students  are  kept  informed 
about  the  various  options  available  to  them.  Information  is  available  through  a 
number  of  vehicles  including  central  and  divisional  financial  aid  offices,  in  pam- 
phlets and  at  the  UofT  website,  and  through  information  sessions  offered  by 
Admission  and  Awards  during  recruitment  visits  to  high  schools.  Suggestions 
for  further  development  included  ensuring  that  student  associations  are  briefed 
through  annual  information  sessions,  increasing  the  information  available  at 
the  University  of  Toronto  website  (by  providing  a “map”  to  financial  assistance 
targetted  to  the  needs  of  particular  categories  of  students),  including  informa- 
tion on  the  availability  of  financial  aid  in  the  fees  brochure,  and  ensuring  that 
orientation  programs  include  information  on  financial  aid.  We  would  also  draw 
particular  attention  to  the  importance  of  outreach  and  mentoring  programs  for 
high  school  students  in  ensuring,  among  other  things,  that  students  are  aware 
at  an  early  stage  and  on  a continuing  basis  of  the  availability  of  financial  sup- 
port to  make  it  possible  for  them  to  attend  the  University. 

Issues  for  further  consideration 

In  the  course  of  its  deliberations,  the  Task  Force  identified  a number  of 
issues  for  further  consideration.  These  issues  involve  specific  considerations 
which  a broadly  representative  group  such  as  the  Task  Force  is  not  designed  to 
address.  We  therefore  refer  them  to  the  Provost  to  address  them  through 
appropriate  consultative  mechanisms. 

1.  international  Student  Fees:  When  international  student  fees 
were  deregulated  in  1996,  the  University  of  Toronto  took  the  occa- 
sion to  reduce  them  in  most  programs,  and  to  cut  them  in  half  for 
doctoral  students.  The  Task  Force  has  not  addressed  the  issue  of 
the  appropriate  level  of  international  student  fees,  although  it  did 
review  evidence  regarding  practices  at  other  Canadian  universi- 
ties as  reported  above.  This  matter  is  closely  entwined  with  strate- 
gies for  enrolment  targets  for  international  students  which  will  be 
discussed  by  the  Provost  and  the  Vice-President  - International 
Relations  with  Principals  and  Deans  in  the  context  of  academic 
planning. 

2.  Part-time  Students:  The  implications  of  a number  of  our  recom- 
mendations for  part-time  students  deserve  further  consideration. 
The  OSAP  assessment  mechanism,  which  is  central  to  a number 
of  our  recommendations  on  student  aid,  for  example,  excludes 
most  part-time  students.  Part-time  students  must  be  made  aware 
of  opportunities  and  mechanisms  through  which  they  can  access 
financial  aid.  The  development  of  a financial  aid  website,  as  noted 
above,  will  be  an  important  information  resource  for  all  students, 
and  especially  for  part-time  students.  With  regard  to  tuition,  the 
design  of  a tuition  package  with  any  meaningful  degree  of  predict- 
ability for  part-time  students  also  requires  much  more  thought  and 
analysis.  The  implications  for  part-time  and  flexible-time  Ph.D. 
programs  also  need  to  be  considered.  Finally,  the  practice  of 
charging  a common  ancillary  fee  to  all  part-time  students  regard- 
less of  the  number  of  courses  taken  also  clearly  needs  to  be 
reconsidered;  and  the  Task  Force  urges  the  Provost  to  do  so 
immediately  with  appropriate  consultation. 

3.  Accessibility  of  the  University  to  Under-represented  Groups: 
The  mandate  of  the  Task  Force  related  to  financial  matters;  tuition 
and  student  aid.  It  was  not  within  its  mandate  to  consider  social 
and  cultural  factors  which  might  constitute  barriers  to  access  to 
the  University.  Nonetheless,  the  University  should  be  attentive  to 
these  issues,  and  should  monitor  over  time  the  extent  to  which 
students  from  currently  under-represented  groups  are  able  to 
enter  and  complete  programs  at  the  University,  through  mecha- 
nisms such  as  the  student  surveys  and  outreach  and  mentorship 
programs  recommended  above. 

4.  Other  Issues:  Submissions  to  the  Task  Force  raised  a variety  of 
other  specific  issues  beyond  the  scope  of  its  focus  on  the  princi- 
ples to  inform  the  design  of  student  aid  and  tuition  policies.  Such 
issues  included  cash-flow  problems  related  to  the  schedule  of 
tuition  instalment  payments,  including  the  disjunction  between  the 
schedule  of  tuition  instalment  payments  required  by  the  University 
and  the  schedule  of  financial  aid  payments  under  OSAP.  These 
issues  are  clearly  irritants  that  need  to  be  resolved;  and  the  Pro- 
vost should  take  immediate  steps  to  do  so. 
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Tuition  and  Compulsory  Fees  for  AAU  Institutions  1996-97 

I Degree  of  Differentiation  in  Resident  Student  Fee  Rates  Among  Programs 
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Tuition  and  Compulsory  Fees  for  AAU  Institutions  1996-97 

Degree  of  Differentiation  in  Nonresident  Student  Fee  Rates  Among  Programs 
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Tuition  and  Compulsory  Fees  for  AAU  Institutions  1996-97 

Degree  of  Differentiation  Between  Resident  and  Nonresident  Student  Fee  Rates 
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Participation  Rates  in  University  Education 

(%  OF  POPULATION  ENROLLED  IN  UNIVERSITY,  BY  AGE  GROUP) 


Source:  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development 


Figures  24 

Participation  Rates  and  Tuition  Fees  in  Canada  since  1975 
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OSAP  Debt  Distribution  — Convocating  First  Entry,  1997 
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NEW 

2,387 

1.333 

56i 

1,211; 

51! 

8,685,420 

123 

5.2! 

109,250 

SCAR 

3,863 

2,320 

601 

2,1061 

55! 

15,107,868’ 

115! 

3.0! 

112,125 

SMC 

2,646: 

1,135 

43. 

1,043; 

39! 

7,426,182’ 

671 

2.5i 

57,200 

TRIN 

1,150 

462 

40  i 

416; 

36i 

3,193,324, 

601 

5.2: 

55,243 

UC 

2,743 

1,323 

46  i 

1,193i 

43! 

8,543,994 

66i 

2.4  i 

55,643 

VIC 

2,388; 

1,202 

50 

1,111 

471 

8,303,1421 

82! 

3.4 1 

59,650 

ww 

1,557 

Note  3 

1,503 

13,552,629; 

128; 

126,118 

TOTAL  A&S 

20,202 

12,166 

53 

11,116 

481 

83,518,194 

786 1 

3,3; 

698,079 

APSC 

2,672 

1.241 

46 

1,143 

431 

8,757,117' 

126' 

47! 

99,088 

ARCH 

352 

217 

61 

205 

58: 

1,803,273: 

86! 

24,4 

95.386 

MUSIC 

435 

179 

41 

167 

381 

1.375.152, 

35! 

8.0! 

33,150 

P&HE 

403 

164 

41 

141 

35 1 

1.077.376’ 

7! 

1.7' 

4,600 

TOTAL  first  entry  prof 

3,862 

1.801 

47 

1,656 

43 

13,012,918 

254 

6.6' 

232,224 

DENT 

270 

200 

74 

193 

71 

2,144,418 

133 

49.3 

223.755 

ED 

953 

476 

50 

463 

49 

4,085,860 

144 

16.1 

67,000 

LAW 

500 

213 

42 

208 

42 

1,799,865 

55: 

11.0 

31,116 

MED 

697 

404 

58 

391 

56 

4,246,715 

194' 

27.8 

199,194 

NURS 

287 

131 

46 

124 

43 

978.325 

22; 

7.7 

11,850 

PHARM 

387 

177 

46 

168 

43 

. 1.429,121 

32 

8.3 

15,000 

PTOT 

427 

254 

59 

248 

58 

2.534,489 

85 

19.9 

107,889 

TOTAL  second  entry  prof 

3,521 

1,855 

53 

,1.800  ■ 

51 

17,218,793 

665 

18.9 

655,804 

TYP 

67 

57 

85 

56 

84 

708,707 

16 

23.9 

26,650 

OVERALL  TOTAL 

27.652 

15,879 

52 

14,628 

47 

114,458,612 

1,721 

5.8 

1,612,757 

Notes; 

1.  Source:  Final  Report  on  Enrolment  1996/97 

2.  This  column  refers  to  applications  that  had  been  processed  by  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  Training.  The 

figures  do  not  include  applications  that  were  cancelled  or  could  not  be  processed. 

3.  A meaningful  participation  rate  cannot  be  calculated  for  Woodsworth  College. 

Table  2 

1997-98  OSAP  / UTAPS  by  division 


Faculty  / college 

Total  no.  of 
registered 
OSAP 
applicants 

Total  no. 
receiving 
maximum 
OSAP 

Percent 

receiving 

maximum 

OSAP 

Total  OSAP 
loans 

Tota! 

unmet 

need 

Calculated 
UTAPS 
requirements 
(cap  = $2,000] 

Average 

OSAP 

loan 

Average 

unmet 

need 

Average 

UTAPS 

ERIN 

1,827 

251 

14% 

10,590,463 

322,312 

245,207 

5,797 

1,284 

977 

INN 

396 

108 

27% 

2,681,547 

rY29,738 

122,666 

6,772 

1,201 

1,136 

NEW 

1,158 

185 

16% 

7,020,939 

292,002 

210,729 

6,063 

1,578 

1,139 

SCAR 

2,095 

238 

11% 

11,666,452 

313,040 

256,032 

5,569 

1,315 

1,076 

SMC 

977 

129 

13% 

5,650,411 

172.065 

162,909 

5,783 

1,334 

1,263 

TRIN 

368 

71 

19% 

2,243,662 

96,947 

84,528 

< 6,097 

1,365 

1,191 

UC 

1,066 

147 

14% 

6,012,389 

174,464 

165,832 

5,640 

1,187 

1,128 

VIC 

1,024 

165 

16% 

6,097,198 

205,255 

189,418 

5.954 

1,244 

1,148 

WW 

501 

237 

47% 

4,425,330 

355,077 

290,797 

8.833 

1,498 

1,227 

• 

TOTAL  A&S 

9,412 

1,531 

16% 

56,388,391 

2.060,900 

1,728,118 

5,991 

1,346 

1,129 

APSC 

1,046 

212 

20% 

6,228,652 

202,664 

193,113 

5,955 

956 

911 

ARCH 

118 

63 

58% 

897,550 

139,460 

110,325 

7,606 

2.051 

1,622 

LARCH 

45 

20 

44% 

335,626 

36,476 

30,962 

7,458 

1,824 

.1,548 

MUSIC 

154 

61 

40% 

1,146,069 

103,906 

86,299 

7,442 

1,703 

1,415 

P&HE 

133 

24 

18% 

841,032 

26,655 

28,655 

6,324 

1,111 

1,111 

TOTAL  first  entry  prof 

1,496 

385 

26% 

_9,448.928 

__609,161 

447,354 

6,316 

1,322 

1,162 

DENT 

182 

132 

73% 

i. 758,683 

548,133 

247,289 

9,663 

4,153 

1,873 

ED 

372 

132 

35% 

2,692,973 

221,514 

176,839 

7,239 

1,678 

1,340 

LAW 

192 

73 

38% 

1,457,901 

106,784 

94,196 

7,593 

1,463 

1,290 

MED 

385 

225 

58% 

3,499,704 

522,450 

384,517 

9,090 

2,322 

1,709 

NURS 

105 

25 

24% 

731,623 

37,810 

28,049 

6,968 

1,512 

1,122 

OT 

90 

35 

• 39% 

872,660 

58,120 

49,609 

9,696 

1,661 

■i.417 

PHARM 

247 

105 

43% 

1,677,905 

130,796 

130,373 

6,793 

1,246 

1,242 

PT 

163 

71 

44% 

1,217,517 

127,210 

112,871 

7,469 

1,792 

1,590 

TOTAL  second  entry  prof 

1,736 

798 

46% 

13,908,966 

1,752,817 

1,223,743 

8,012 

2,197 

1,534 

TYP 

56 

36 

64% 

607,290 

85,691 

53,857 

10,844 

2,380 

1,496 

Overall 

12,700 

2,760 

22% 

80,353,575 

4,408,569 

3^453,072 

6,327 

1,603 

1,256 

Notes: 

1 . Number  of  OSAP  applicants  Includes  those  who  applied  but  did  not  receive  any  assistance. 

2.  Students  at  the  OSAP  maximum  but  with  unmet  need  of  less  than  $100  were  not  awarded  UTAPS  bursaries. 
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Table  3 


student  Financial  Support 
OSAP,  Awards  and  Work  Study 


155335 

155535 

155537 

Total 

amount 

Number  of 
recipients 

Average 

per 

recipient 

Total 

amount 

Number  of 
recipients 

Average 

per 

recipient 

Total 

amount 

Number  of 
recipients 

Average 

per 

recipient 

Undergraduate 

5,260,806 

630 

8,350 

OSAP  + scholirship 

64? 

7,296 

5790,685 

686 

7,712 

OSAP  + bursary 

1(5;283:5T5 

T;33r 

7,691 

12110,958 

1,537 

7,880 

26,956,515 

2,688 

218 

10,028 

11150 

OSAP  + scholarship  + bursary 

1,053,612 

121 

5709 

1756;331 

149 

8,902 

2,4307760 

OSAP  only 

71,249,162 

"11,233 

6,343 

81,472,417 

it;367 

6,588 

82,0467754 

11,946 

6,868 

Scholarship 

2,137,989 

E804 

T155 

2,440,475 

17715 

1,423 

2,986,305 

1,802 

17657 

Bursary 

369,774 

503 

613 

350,437 

142735 

462 

70 

16,986 

33,266 

759 

2,033 

6,072 

381,945 

156,530 

120,219,555 

480 

58 

17,822 

33,589 

796 

Scholarship  + bursary 

I33;62g 

69 

1;937 

2,699 

37746 

Total  Undergraduate 

Erirblmenf(FTEj 

59,918,839 

15,810 

32,917 

5,687 

163133,588 

Recipients  as  a percent  of  enrolment 

~4M 

51% 

53% 

Note: 

Because  Work-Study  Information  is  recorded  on  a different  system,  it  is  not 

feasible  to  integrate  the  data  with  the  OSAP  and  awards 

The  total  expenditure,  which  includes  both  METs  and  UofTs  shares,  for  each  year  is  listed  below: 

659 

... 

443 

1,591 

969,287 

" 1,471 

Undergraduate 

560;3I5 

424 

U;S57 

704,746 

Table  4 

1996-97  Undergraduate  Scholarships  and  Bursaries 


1996-97  Enrolment 

1996-97  Scholarship  Expenditure 

1996-97  Bursary  Expenditure 

Division's  own 

General  Univ  funds 

Division's  own 

General  Univ  fiihds 

(FTE) 

% of  total 

Amount 

$/FTE 

Amount 

$/FTE 

Amount 

$/fte 

Amount 

5/FTE 

ERIN 

47523 

~14.0% 

“114,405 

25 

91,683 

20 

1,500 

0 

263,042 

58 

INN 

948 

23% 

46,601 

49 

73,280 

77 

238 

0 

67,533 

71 

NEW 

2,488 

777% 

63,594 

26 

89,435 

36 

1,518 

1 

219,900 

88 

SCAR 

47175 

123% 

158,226 

38 

98,909 

24 

H7520 

3 

260,918 

62 

5RSC 

2,756 

8.5% 

270,605 

98 

92,651 

34 

17517 

1 

153,090 

56 

TRN 

1,188 

3.7% 

100,181 

84 

170,904 

144 

81,117 

68 

51,465 

43 

UC 

2,888 

8.9% 

582101 

202 

231,901 

80 

70,140 

24 

47,656 

17 

VIC 

2,538 

73% 

449,496 

177 

156,420 

62 

86,759 

34 

72,402 

29 

VWV 

2,148 

6.6% 

58,224 

27 

50,608 

24 

12,146 

6 

221,081 

103 

TOTAL  A&S 

23,651 

73.2% 

1,843,433 

78 

1,055,79T 

45 

266,755 

11 

1,357,087 

57 

APSC 

“^33 

8.5% 

365,391 

134 

264,596 

97 

170,247 

62 

60,116 

22 

arch 

359 

1.1% 

40,371 

112 

21,650 

60 

3,750 

10 

103,336 

288 

MUS 

472 

1.5% 

105,848 

224 

19,104 

41 

6,098 

13 

84,700 

180 

P£HE 

402 

172% 

14,400 

36 

10,500 

26 

0 

0 

30,700 

76 

TOTAL  first  entry  prof 

3,966 

12.3% 

526,010 

133 

315,850 

80 

180,095 

45 

278,852 

70 

DENT 

289 

0.9% 

19,325 

67 

11,985 

41 

19,719 

68 

288,245 

996 

ED 

971 

33% 

27,047 

28 

1,500 

2 

2,140 

2 

136,197 

140 

Law 

511 

1.6% 

111,660 

218 

3,080 

6 

25,301 

49 

107,204 

210 

MED 

2,227 

6.9% 

122,315 

55 

27,994 

13 

63,306 

28 

333,560 

150 

NDRS 

283 

03% 

23,387 

83 

35,349 

125 

11,800 

42 

37,425 

132 

PHRS 

351 

170% 

34,528 

104 

10,442 

-.32 

. .69,876 

211 

5,650 

17 

TOTAL  second  entry  prof 

4,613 

14.3% 

338,262 

73 

90,350 

20 

192,142 

42 

908,281 

197 

TYP 

92 

013% 

1,996 

22 

1,653 

18 

15,000 

163 

60,600 

659 

OVERALL  TOTAL 

”327322 

“100.0% 

277037701 

84 

1,463,844 

45 

653,992 

20 

2,604,820 

81 

Table  5 


OSOTF 

Based  on  donation  received  as  of  September  30, 1 997 


Constituency 

Total  Endowment 
(including  OSOTF  and 
EAF  matching  funds) 

Estimated  income 
(as  of  May  1,1998) 

General  University 

16,193,347 

676,900 

Heatih  science  programs  (Sick  Kids) 

30,000,000 

1,254,000 

Undergraduate  and  Graduate 

46,193,347 

1,930,900 

Education  (Graduate) 

660,004 

27,600 

Graduate  Faculties  / Departments 

27,891,831 

1,166,000 

Graduate  Medicine 

9,800,439 

409,700 

Graduate 

38,352,274 

1,603,300 

Architecture  & Land  Architecture 

180,935 

7,600 

Arts  and  Science  (Faculty  and  colleges) 

14,433,730 

603,300 

Dentistry 

265,991 

11,100 

Education  (Undergraduate) 

9,693,268 

405,200 

Engineering 

7,918,085 

331,000 

Law 

2,844,041 

118,900 

Music 

1,904,789 

719,600 

Nursing 

948,611 

6 39,700 

r ' 54,000 

Pharmacy 

1,291,042 

Phys.  & Health  Education 

119,973 

5,000 

Phys.  & Occup.  Therapy 

189,754 

7,900 

Undergraduate  Medical  Education 

671,161 

28,100 

Undergraduate  and  Second  Entry 

40,461,379 

1,691,400 

OVERALL  TOTAL 

125,006,999 

5,225,600 

Note:  Federated  Univrsities  information  above  refers  only  to  gifts  processed  by  DDR. 
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Table  6 


Undergraduate  Student  Assistance;  Divisional  Resources  Only,  1998-2000 


1996-97  Enrolment 

May  1998 

May  1999 

May  2000 

(FTE) 

% of  total 

Total  funds 

$/FTE 

% of  total 

Total  funds 

WFTE 

% of  total 

Tofol  foitds 

ffrl 

% of  total 

ERIN 

4,523 

14.0% 

158,115 

35 

2.8% 

225,293 

50 

3.2% 

292,471 

65 

■ ”3:4% 

INN 

948 

2.9% 

62,844 

66 

1.1% 

73,444 

77 

1.0% 

84,044 

89 

1.0% 

NEW 

2,488 

7.7% 

99,587 

40 

1.8% 

143,258 

58 

2.0% 

186,930 

75 

2.2% 

SCAR 

4,175 

12.9% 

20l246 

48 

3:6% 

273,546 

68 

3.9% 

344,746 

83 

4.0% 

SMC 

2,756 

8.5% 

334,286 

121 

5.9% 

416,204 

151 

5.9% 

498,122 

181 

5.8% 

TRN 

1,188 

3.7% 

222,146 

187 

3.9% 

383,572 

323 

5.4% 

544,998 

459 

6.4% 

UC 

2,888 

8.9% 

833,088 

288 

14.7% 

888,888 

308 

12.5% 

944,647 

327 

11.1% 

VIC 

2,538 

7.9% 

616,290 

243 

10.8% 

764.372 

301 

10.8% 

912,455 

360 

10.7% 

ww 

2,146 

6.6% 

184,887 

86 

3.3% 

382,503 

178 

5.4% 

580,018 

270 

6.8% 

TOTAL  A&S 

23.651 

73.2% 

2,713,488 

115 

47.8% 

3,551,060 

150 

50.0% 

4,388,431 

186 

■■■5i.'5% 

APSC 

2,733 

8,5% 

866,638 

317 

15.3% 

995,838 

364 

14.0% 

1,125,038 

412 

'il2% 

ARCH 

359 

1,1% 

51,721 

144 

0.9% 

52,121 

145 

0.7% 

52,621 

146 

0.6% 

MUS 

472 

1.5% 

191,546 

406 

3.4% 

225.546 

478 

3.2% 

259,646 

551 

3.0% 

PiHE 

402 

1.2% 

19,400 

48 

0.3% 

20,100 

50 

0.3% 

20,800 

52 

0.2% 

TOTAL  first  entry  prof 

3,966 

12.3% 

1,129,305 

285 

19.9% 

1,293,605 

326 

18.2% 

1,458,105 

366 

U.l'/s 

DENT 

289 

0.9% 

50,144 

173 

«.9% 

51,244 

177 

0.7% 

52,344 

181 

0.6% 

ED 

971 

3.0% 

434,387 

448 

7.6% 

441,587 

455 

6.2% 

448,867 

463 

5.3% 

LAW 

511 

1,6% 

255,861 

500 

4.5% 

406,161 

794 

5.7% 

558,481 

1,088 

6.5% 

MED 

2.227 

6.9% 

848,621 

381 

14.9% 

877,621 

394 

12.4% 

906,621 

407 

10.8% 

NURS 

283 

0.9% 

74,887 

264 

1.3% 

76,787 

271 

1.1% 

78,787 

278 

0.9% 

PHM 

331 

1.0% 

158,404 

479 

2.8% 

384,304 

1,162 

5A% 

610,304 

1,845 

7,2% 

TOTAL  second  entry  prof 

4,613 

14.3% 

1,822,304 

395 

32.1% 

2,237,704 

485 

31.5% 

2,653,404 

575 

31.2% 

TYP 

92 

0.3% 

16,996 

185 

0.3% 

16,998 

185 

0.2% 

i'6,996 

■ 185 

6.2% 

OVERALL  TOTAL 

32,322 

100.0% 

5,682,093 

176 

‘ 100.0% 

7,099,365 

220 

iOO.0% 

~8i516,936 

■ 264 

166.0% 

Notes: 

- 

1.  ‘Total  funds*  - existing  scholarships  and  bursaries,  plus  esUmated  OSOTF  Income 

2.  Arts  and  Science  funds  are  distributed  to  the  colleges  in  proportion  to  their  enrolments. 

3.  Assumption:  50%  of  remaining  pledge  would  be  received  by  March  1 

1998  and  the  balance  by  March  1, 1999 

4.  Federated  Universities:  for  1998,  only  gifts  processed  by  DUR  are  included;  for  2000,  individual  caps  are  used. 

for  1999,  mid-point  between  Yr  1998  and  Yr  2000  figures. 

Table  7 

Projected  student  aid  by  division 
($/FTE) 


Total  Student  Aidi 

Projected  Student  Aid 

i 

without  UofT  funding; 

Total  Student  Aid  with! 

with  OSOTF  (Yr  2000) 

! 

Enrolment 

(1996-97)! 

UofT  hjnding  (1 996-97)!  but  without  UofT  funding 

1 

(FTE) 

$/fte: 

$/FTE: 

$/FTE 

! 1 

ERIN  1 

4.523 

261 

1041 

65 

INN  1 

948 

491 

1981 

89 

NEW  i 

2,488 

261 

151! 

75 

SCAR 

4,175 

41 1 

1271 

83 

SMC  1 

2,756 

991 

1881 

181 

TRN  i 

1,188 

1531 

3401 

459 

UC 

2.886 

2261 

3231 

327 

VIC 

2,538 

2111 

3011 

360 

VWV  i 

2,148 

33; 

1591 

270 

TOTAL  A&S 

23.651 

891 

1911 

186 

APSC 

2.733 

196‘ 

315; 

412 

ARCH 

359 

123 

471 

146 

MUS 

472 

237 

458 1 

551 

P&HE 

402 

36! 

1381 

52 

TOTAL  first  entry  prof 

3,966 

178. 

3281 

368 

DENT 

289 

135 

1,172; 

181 

ED 

971 

30 

172! 

463 

LAW 

511 

268 

484 

1.088 

MED 

2,227 

83 

246 

407 

NURS 

283 

124 

381 

278 

PHM 

331 

316 

364 

1,845 

TOTAL  second  entry  prof 

4,613 

115 

331 

575 

TYP 

92 

185 

861 

185 

OVERALL  TOTAL 

32.322 

104 

230 

264 

Notes: 

1 . Total  funds*  - existing  scholarships  and  bursaries,  plus  estimated  OSOTF  income 

2.  Arts  and  Science  funds  are  distributed  to  the  eoHeges  in  proportion  to  their  enrolments. 

3.  Assumption:  50%  of  remaining  pledge  would  be  recmed  by  March  1 , 1 996  and  the  balance  by  March  1 , 1999 

4.  Federated  Universibes:  for  1998,  only  gifts  processed  by  DUR  are  included:  for  2000.  individual  caps  are  used. 

for  1999,  mid-point  between  Yr  1998  and  Yr2600  figures. 
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Table  8 


Performance  of  Arts  and  Science  and  APSC  students 
199B-97  registrants 


OAC  mid-term 
average  used  for 
admission 

less  than 
75% 

75.1-77.5 

77.6-80.0 

80.1-82.5 

82.6-85.0 

85.1-87.5 

87.6-900 

90.1-92,5 

92.6-95.0 

95.1-97.5 

97.6-100 

Arts  S Science 

Applied  for  OSAP 

176 

273 

397 

458 

444 

327 

216 

162 

si 

23 

2 

2559 

bid  not  apply  for  OSAP 

213 

268 

396 

461 

468 

419 

271 

212 

158 

64 

12 

2942 

Applied  Science 

Applied  lor  OSAP 

i 

0 

7 

17 

46 

84 

70 

57 

40 

20 

2 

344 

Did  not  apply  for  OSAP 

0 

4 

10 

28 

41 

75 

BO 

73 

51 

30 

4 

396 

Arts  & Science 
First  Year 

Applied  lor  OSAP 

0,01-6.39 

70 

0.4-0  79 
lit 

0.8-1.19 

217 

1.2-1.59 

338 

1.6-1.99 

431 

2.0-2  39 
495 

2.4-2.79 

526 

2.8-3,19 

408 

3.2-3.59 

276 

3.6-3.99 

177 

4.0-4.3 

49 

3098 

bid  not  apply  for  OSAP 

75 

127 

223 

330 

486 

706 

666 

661 

499 

344 

131 

4248 

Upper  Years 

Applied  lor  OSAP 

69 

150 

328 

813 

1523 

1795 

1666 

1323 

846 

365 

63 

6941 

Did  not  apply  for  OSAP 

65 

132 

373 

962 

1866 

2588 

2777 

2355 

1672 

931 

219 

13940 

Applied  Science 
First  Year 

Applied  for  OSAP 

1-50 

32 

51-55 

38 

58-60 

41 

61-65 

63 

66-70 

68 

71-75 

49 

76-80 

44 

81-85 

24 

86-90 

4 

91-95 

0 

96-100 

0 

363 

Old  not  apply  for  OSAP 

.22 

39 

48 

70 

85 

74 

49 

37 

11 

i 

b 

436 

Upper  Years 

Applied  lor  OSAP 

5 

38 

92 

155 

197 

166 

75 

48 

9 

1 

0 

786 

Did  not  apply  for  OSAP 

12 

29 

92 

183 

251 

226 

153 

90 

35 

7 

b 

1078 

Table  9 


Graduate  Student  Assistance,  1995-96 

Number  of  Recipients 

International  Differential 
Student  Fee 


Felowshipa 

Top-ups 

Bursary 

Awards 

Waivers 

Rebates 

TAshlps 

RAshIps 

Studentships 

Connaughts 

NSERC 

OGS 

SSHRC 

MRC  Total 

HumanKte* 

502 

15 

100 

18 

95 

624 

571 

85 

40 

. 

118 

123 

SocWSdencM 

384 

9 

84 

9 

54 

253 

434 

46 

. 

25 

3 

73 

51 

. 

Phyiical  Sdancas 

359 

23 

66 

14 

93 

517 

924 

1,208 

. 

28 

185 

79 

. 

. 

Ufa  SdencM 

430 

8 

131 

5 

37 

498 

430 

853 

44 

32 

55 

116 

10 

47 

Total  1,675 

55 

361 

46 

279 

1,892 

2,359 

2,192 

44 

125 

243 

386 

184 

47 

Total  Dollar  Value 

HumanMe* 

3,189,600 

33.600 

167,649 

193,392 

994,590 

1,402,663 

3,271,498 

219,869 

, 

639,064 

. 

1,395,409 

1,775,628 

-13,282,962 

Social  Sdencaa 

2,214,000 

22.000 

119,994 

77,357 

530,448 

569,566 

3,506,996 

154.876 

- 

396,125 

52,200 

798,506 

736,236 

- 9.178.304 

Physical  Sdencaa 

2,502,000 

66.000 

109,786 

149,189 

928,284 

1,160,385 

3,696,308 

8,154,715 

- 

529,927 

3,026,400 

897,331 

. 

-21,220.325 

Ufa  Sdencee 

2,581,200 

19,000 

151,731 

44,204 

364,683 

1,117,880 

2,076.128 

7,350,028 

631,847 

500,945 

912,000 

1,332,161 

144,360 

695,251  17,921,418 

Total  10,486,800 

140,600 

549,160 

464,142 

2,818,005 

4,250,494 

12,550,930 

15,879,488 

631,847 

2,066,061 

3,990,600 

4,423,407 

2,656,224 

695,251  61,603,009 

Worit  Study  26.688 

Restricted  Funds'  Disbursements  2,997,285 


Total  64,626,982 


Notes;  1)  Data  are  for  the  academic  year  (September  though  August)  for  al  but  rebates,  work  study  and  restricted 
hards'  dsbureements  which  are  (or  the  liscal  year  (May  through  April). 

2)  TA  data  totaling  $882,063  were  not  available  by  division.  The  data  were  allocated  to  divisions 
based  on  known  distributions. 

3)  RA  data  were  not  avalable  by  division  lor  103  students  totaling  $421 ,626.  The  data  were  allocated  to  divisions 
based  on  the  known  (fistrtiutions. 

4)  1996-97  rivas  the  first  year  MRC  reported  data  directly  to  the  University.  *As  a result  data  for  1 995-96  may  be  understated. 

5)  Data  exclude  OISEAJT. 


Table  10 


Graduate  Student  Assistance,  1995-96 


Net  of  SGS  Fees  of  $3,648  In  1995 


Total 

Total 

Eligible 

Dollar 

FTE 

FTE 

Value 

Enrolment 

Enrolment 

Graduate  Student  Assistance  by  Division 
Humanities 

13,282,962 

1,459 

1,094 

Social  Sciences 

9,170,304 

1,594 

1,352 

Physical  Sciences 

21,220,325 

1,597 

1,309 

Life  Sciences 

17,921,418 

1,016 

1,482 

Total  by  Division 

61,603,009 

6,465 

5,237 

Wortc  Study 

26,688 

Restricted  Funds'  Disbursements 

2,997,285 

Grand  Total 

64,626,982 

Eligible 

Funding  per 

Funding  per 

Funding  per 

Funding  perFunding  perFunding  per 

Adjusted 

Total 

Eligible 

Adjusted 

Total 

EUgible 

Adjusted 

FTEs 

FTE 

FTE 

FTE 

FTE 

FTE 

FTE 

1,094 

$9,106 

$12,137 

$12,137 

$5,456 

$8,489 

$8,489 

772 

$5,758 

$6,788 

$11,884 

$2,110 

$3,140 

$8,238 

1,309 

$13,288 

$10,217 

$18,217 

$9,640 

$12,569 

$12,569 

1,329 

$9,871 

$12,092 

$13,482 

$6,223 

$8,444 

$9,834 

4,505 

$9,529 

$11,763 

$13,676 

$5,881 

$8,115 

$10,028 

$9,996 

$12,340 

$14,347 

$6,348 

$8,692 

$10,699 

1)  Total  FTE  enrolment  counts  a FT  student  as  1 and  a PT  student  as  .3. 

The  count  is  as  of  Nov.  1, 1995  and  excludes  OISE. 

2)  Eligible  FTE  enrolment  is  BIU  eligible  enrolment  plus  Connaught  recipients, 
n is  a proxy  for  the  first  four  years  of  study. 

3)  Adjusted  enrolment  removes  MBA.MSW.MISt  enrolment  from  the  Social 
Sciences  and  MHSc  enroiment  from  the  Life  Sciences.  It  Is  a proxy  for 
doctoral  stream  enrolment. 
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Table  11 


TUmON  FEES  AT  ONTARIO  UNIVERSITIES 
AS  A PERCENTAGE  OF  PER  CAPRA  INCOME  AND  FAMILY  INCOME 

1S77-78  TO  1804-85 


Arte 

Tuttton 

P«rCaptte 

Income 

Percent  of 
FSvCeptei 
Income 

Fwitey 

Income 

Percent  Of 
Fwiyty 
Income 

1977-78 

$683 

8.046.1 

BS% 

$21,130 

3.2% 

1976-79 

683 

8,804.1 

7,8% 

23.261 

2.9% 

^979-60 

718 

9.740.7 

7.4% 

24.772 

Z9% 

196CM1 

816 

10.765.1 

7.6% 

28.270 

2.9% 

1981-82 

895 

12.206.4 

7.3% 

31,439 

2.8% 

1982-83 

1,049 

13.49Z5 

7.8% 

33,716 

3.1% 

1983-64 

1.102 

14.358.2 

7.7% 

36,624 

3.0% 

1964-8S 

1,156 

15,652.6 

7.4%  ■ 

37,721 

3.1% 

1985-86 

1,214 

16,735.6 

7.3% 

40,949 

3.0% 

1966-87 

1.2«  . 

17.649.2 

7.1% 

44,098 

2.9% 

1987-88 

1.350 

19.193.0 

7.0% 

47.624 

2.8% 

1988-89  ^ 

1,411 

20,919.8 

6.7% 

51,303 

28% 

. 1989-90  . „ 

1.517 

22.333.6 

6.8% 

55.286 

Z7% 

1990-91 

1,638 

23.114  5 

7.1% 

55,293 

3.0% 

1991-92 

1.769 

23.448  9 

7.5% 

56.727 

3.1% 

1992-93 

1.884 

23.406  7 

8.1% 

57,071 

3.3% 

1993-94 

2.026 

23.367,2 

8.7% 

56,237 

36% 

1994-95 

2.228 

23.660  8 

9.4% 

57,482 

3.9% 

Sourca:  Annual  calandan  of  me  Uncvemuaa  (1960  lo  1988) 

Statstka  Canada.  81-219  Tuition  and  Living  Acoxninodatkin  Coati  at  C:anadlan  Univenutlea. 
(198810  1993) 

Special  run  of  StalBtica  Canada  Tuilion  Costa  (1984  to  198S) 

StaHstica  Canada.  13-208  FamiY  Incomes  (1977  to  1984) 

StaPstica  Canada.  81-002  Quaneny  Oamographlc  Stalnlica.  1994. 

Statistics  Canada.  Peisonai  Income 


Table  12 

Percent  UofT  Students  and  General  Population  in  Lower  Income  FSAs, 
(as  Defined  by  1991  Mean  Household  Income), 
by  Campus  Catchment  Area,  1991  and  1996 


Full-Time  Undergraduate 


1996 

1991 

Students' 

(A) 

Population' 

(B) 

Student; 
Pop’n  Ratio 
(A«) 

Students' 

(C) 

Population' 

m 

Student: 
Pop’n  Ratio 
(C/D) 

St  Geo 

below 

$50,000 

21.8% 

(3373) 

24.9% 

(705644) 

.88 

. 24.8% 
(4058) 

27.9% 

(731700) 

.89 

S50K-59K 

26.5% 

(4101) 

28.3% 

(802487) 

.94 

25.9% 

(4230) 

28.4% 

(747345) 

.91 

Scar. 

below 

$50,000 

11.3% 

(297) 

14.6% 

(147394) 

.77 

12.1% 

(305) 

16.9% 

(142870) 

.72 

$50K-59K 

49.1% 

(1296) 

39.3% 

(397238) 

1.25 

49.8% 

(1249) 

42.9% 

(363570) 

1.16 

Erin. 

below 

$50,000 

3.9% 

(112) 

10.1% 

(95579) 

.39 

3.1% 

(104) 

8.7% 

(86680) 

.36 

$50K-59K 

27.4% 

(785) 

25.3% 

(240408) 

1.08 

28.5% 

(959) 

26.3 

(261960) 

1.08 

0 -f  t 

N’s  are  given  in  parentheses 

" , i .£  t 

‘ Students  as  a percentage  of  all  students  in  the  catchment  area 
^ Population  as  a percentage  of  total  population  in  the  catchment  area 
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Table  13 

Percent  tlofT  Students  and  G}eneral  Population  in  Lower  Income  FSAs 
(as  Defined  by  1991  Mean  Household  Income), 
by  Campus  Catchment  Area,  1991  and  1996 

Part-Time  Undergraduate 


1996 

1991 

Students' 

(A) 

Population' 

(B) 

Student: 
Pop’n  Ratio 

(A/B) 

Studenu' 

(Q 

Population' 

(D) 

Student: 
Pop'n  Ratio 
(C7D) 

St.  Geo 

below 

$50,000 

23,5% 

(1426) 

23.9% 

(508934) 

.98 

24.7% 

(1731) 

24.9% 

(459530) 

.99 

$50K-59K 

27.2% 

(1655) 

30.9% 

(656286) 

.88 

26.1% 

(1824) 

31.0% 

(573545) 

.84 

Scar. 

below 

$50,000 

13.9% 

(121) 

20.3% 

(220205) 

.68 

14.8% 

(155) 

16.0% 

(147800) 

.93 

$50K-59K 

43.2% 

(375) 

36.7% 

(397238) 

1.18 

41.6% 

(434) 

39.3% 

(363570) 

1.06 

Erin. 

... 

below 

$50,000 

1.5% 

(19) 

4.5% 

(39030) 

.33 

- 

- 

- 

$50K-59K 

25.7% 

(334) 

27.1% 

(233089) 

.95 

21.8% 

(293) 

25.8% 

(201820) 

.84 

N’s  are  given  in  parentheses 


' Students  as  a percentage  of  all  students  in  the  catchment  area 
^ Population  as  a percentage  of  total  population  in  the  catchment  area 


Table  14 


ThUaX>*c  II  1997 
Division 


No-Osap 


Convoeating  First  Entry  1997  « By  Division  , Osap  Recipiants 
1-5K  5K  - lOK  lOK  - ISK  15K  - 20K  20K  - 25K  25K  - 30K  >30K  All  Rociplants  All  Convoeating 


Counts 


Faculty  of  Arts  and  Seianca  ZMN 

117 

10 

17 

30 

31 

29 

14 

7 

118 

235 

NEW 

390 

38 

48 

59 

41 

61 

18 

3 

257 

547 

SHC 

390 

33 

58 

49 

40 

SO 

18 

5 

253 

643 

TEN 

155 

7 

33 

18 

26 

33 

8 

1 

115 

370 

DC 

341 

36 

63 

54 

51 

59 

27 

1 

281 

629 

VIC 

331 

36 

54 

53 

60 

51 

37 

3 

285 

606 

ww 

333 

31 

36 

35 

35 

36 

23 

7 

195 

418 

Sub 

1844 

1S3 

398 

288 

274 

321 

145 

35 

1504 

3348 

Xrindala  Canpus 

593 

45 

134 

103 

68 

80 

39 

10 

499 

1092 

Scarborough  Caapus 

443 

S3 

65 

83 

86 

64 

33 

7 

433 

875 

Arehitaetura  6 L.Arobitaetura 

33 

3 

9 

6 

6 

6 

8 

5 

44 

66 

J^pliad  Scianea  6 Xnginaaring 

355 

33 

50 

46 

70 

91 

18 

5 

303 

558 

Faculty  of  Music 

55 

1 

7 

7 

11 

9 

3 

0 

37 

93 

Physical  Education  and  Baalth 

45 

4 

6 

9 

10 

13 

1 

0 

43 

68 

•••TOTAL*** 

3357 

381 

589 

544 

547 

604 

245 

52 

2663 

6119 

Asiounts 


Faculty  of  Itfts  and  Soianca  INN 

0 

33331 

116316 

243997 

375437 

6S9S44 

388648 

226446 

2043719 

2043719 

MEW 

0 

85635 

334541 

709830 

723140 

1403493 

f94975 

78191 

3839805 

3829805 

SMC 

0 

97232 

373828 

589034 

730427 

1159049 

486366 

171266 

3597202 

3597202 

TEN 

0 

14603 

144648 

222218 

460798 

766848 

317265 

32763 

1859183 

1859183 

OC 

0 

68639 

409706 

654911 

910448 

1356869 

730691 

31618 

4164872 

4164873 

VIC 

0 

67352 

361689 

649235 

1071707 

1169950 

1017846 

67790 

4425569 

4425569 

HW 

0 

49856 

238571 

425154 

633555 

892738 

624503 

255665 

3120044 

3130044 

0 

436640 

1979299 

3494379 

4895512 

7410491 

3960314 

863759 

23040394 

23040394 

u 7 li  n'v-«5 

Erindala  Canpus 

0 

123709 

866321 

1275545 

1551663 

1856636 

1066050 

344930 

7104856 

7104856 

Scarborough  Canpus 

0 

151902 

585112 

1043489 

1544155 

1943442 

867579 

215928 

6351607 

6351607 

Arehitaetura  A L. Arehitaetura 

0 

5883 

58327 

96000 

104757 

143782 

230145 

165359 

804252 

804252 

Appliad  Scianea  & Bnginaaring 

0 

64919 

333266 

563269 

1248966 

2112526 

487085 

161867 

4971898 

4971898 

Faculty  of  Music 

0 

2444 

50800 

64271 

193623 

211404 

56422 

0 

598964 

598964 

Physical  Education  and  Baalth 

0 

13368 

41805 

113140 

181041 

304363 

27431 

0 

681168 

681168 

***T0TAL*** 

0 

798884 

3934930 

6670093 

9719717 

13982646 

6695026 

1751843 

43553139 

43553139 
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APPENDIX  I 

TERMS  OF  REFERENCE  AND  PROCESS 
Task  Force  on  Tuition  and  Student  Financial  Support 


Terms  of  Reference 

The  University  of  Toronto  is  committed  to  offering  undergraduate,  graduate 
and  professional  programs  that  rank  with  those  of  the  best  public  research  uni- 
versities in  the  world,  and  to  ensuring  that  those  programs  are  accessible  to  all 
qualified  students  including  those  of  limited  financial  means.  In  successive 
submissions  to  governmental  panels  regarding  the  financing  of  post-secondary 
education,  accordingly,  the  consistent  position  of  the  University  of  Toronto, 
endorsed  by  Governing  Council,  has  been: 

a)  to  argue  strongly  for  increases  in  public  support,  to  bring  Ontario’s 
level  of  per-student  spending  at  least  to  the  national  average 

b)  to  state  that  the  student  share  of  financing  should  not  be  set 
according  to  some  absolute  optimum,  but  rather  that  tuition  fees 
should  differ  across  institutions  and  vary  across  programs  as  nec- 
essary to  allow  the  University  to  be  competitive  in  offering  under- 
graduate, graduate  and  professional  programs  of  excellent  quality 

c)  to  recognize  that  student  cost-sharing  must  be  coupled  with  the 
provision  by  government  and  the  University  of  the  financial  sup- 
port necessary  to  ensure  the  continuing  accessibility  of  university 
education  to  students  of  limited  financial  means 

d)  to  advocate  greater  autonomy  and  flexibility  for  universities  in  set-  ‘ 
ting  tuition  fees,  including  greater  differentiation  of  tuition  fees 
across  programs 

These  positions  have  been  supported  by  the  panels  to  which  they  were  sub- 
mitted - most  recently  by  the  Advisory  Panel  on  Future  Directions  for  Post- 
Secondary  Education  (the  Smith  Panel). 

Over  the  past  decade,  the  government  operating  grant  for  universities  in 
Ontario  has  been  reduced  dramatically.  In  response,  the  budget  strategy  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  has  been  to  mitigate  the  loss  of  revenue  from  these  dra- 
matic reductions  in  large  part  through  increases  in  tuition  fee  revenue.  The  Uni- 
versity has  sought  to  close  the  gap  over  time  between  the  level  of  public 
support  and  the  revenue  necessary  to  provide  programs  of  excellent  quality  by 
exercising  the  full  global  scope  of  tuition  increases  allowed  by  governmental 
regulation,  and  increasing  tuition  fees  differentially  across  programs. 

At  the  same  time,  expenditures  on  student  aid  have  also  grown  substantially. 

In  the  past  year,  moreover,  gifts  and  pledges  have  been  made  under  the 
Ontario  Student  Opportunities  Trust  Fund  to  establish  an  endowment  for  stu- 
dent aid  in  excess  of  $250  million.  Other  changes  in  policy  at  the  provincial  and 
federal  level,  including  various  forms  of  tax  relief  and  the  announcement  of  a 
federal  endowment  fund  for  student  aid,  have  created  further  possibilities  for 
alleviating  the  financial  burden  of  increases  in  tuition. 

In  the  light  of  these  developments,  it  is  timely  that  the  implications  of  the  Uni- 
versity’s policies  and  practices  regarding  tuition  and  student  aid  be  reviewed. 
Accordingly,  the  Provost  has  established  a Task  Force  on  Tuition  and  Student 
Financial  Support  with  the  following  terms  of  reference: 

1 . to  review  the  policies  and  practices  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
with  respect  to  tuition,  including  differential  tuition  levels  across 
programs 

2.  to  review  the  policies  and  practices  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
with  respect  to  student  financial  support,  including  the  levels  of 
support  available,  the  mix  of  need-  and  merit-based  criteria  of  eli- 
gibility, and  the  balance  of  grants,  loans,  teaching  and  research 
assistantships,  work-study  programs  and  other  means  of  support 
available  to  undergraduate  and  graduate  students  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto,  both  domestic  and  international 

3.  to  review  current  evidence  from  Ontario  and  other  jurisdictions 
regarding: 

a)  the  overall  level  of  university  funding  per  student 

b)  the  level  of  tuition,  including  differentiation  of  tuition 
across  types  of  programs 

c)  the  level  and  mix  of  forms  of  student  support 

d)  the  relationship  of  tuition  and  financial  support  packages 
to  the  ability  of  students  of  differing  financial  circum- 
stances to  enter  and  to  complete  programs  of  university 
education 

e)  the  debt  loads  incurred  by  students 

4.  within  the  general  policy  directions  described  in  the  preamble 
above,  to  make  recommendations  regarding: 

a)  the  principles  to  govern  the  setting  of  tuition  fees,  includ- 
ing the  criteria  for  differentiating  tuition  across  programs, 
and  the  criteria  for  the  establishment  of  self-funded  pro- 
grams 

b)  the  principles  to  govern  the  design  of  programs  of  student 
financial  support,  including  the  criteria  of  eligibility  and  the 
coordination  of  different  types  of  financial  support,  and 
taking  into  account  the  varying  circumstances  of  under- 
graduate, graduate,  domestic  and  international  students 

c)  mechanisms  for  clearly  communicating  the  terms  of  the 

availability  of  financial  aid  to  students  and  potential  stu-  3) 

dents 

d)  measures  of  student  financial  aid  and  accessibility  for 
inclusion  in  the  University’s  annual  accountability  reports. 


Professor  Wendy  Rolph,  Chair,  Committee  on  Academic  Policy  and  Programs* 
Mrs.  Susan  Scace,  Member,  Business  Board* 

Mr.  Amir  Shalaby,  Member,  Business  Board* 

Mr.  Robert  Spencer,  graduate  student,  OISE/UT* 

Mr.  Terrence  Stephen,  Vice-Chair,  Business  Board* 

Ms.  Wendy  Talfourd-Jones,  part-time  undergraduate  student,  Woodsworth  Col- 
lege* 

* Member  of  Governing  Council 

Description  of  the  Task  Force  Process 

The  Task  Force  began  its  work  on  November  4,  1 997,  and  held  its  last 
meeting  on  January  30,  1998.  During  the  course  of  its  work,  it  met  on  ten 
occasions. 

The  Task  Force  received  about  40  submissions  from  a wide  range  of  individ- 
uals and  groups  within  the  University  community,  including  student  govern- 
ments and  societies,  faculties,  departments,  and  individual  faculty  and 
students.  These  submissions  addressed  the  full  range  of  issues  facing  the 
Task  Force,  and  were  a valuable  element  in  its  work.  In  addition,  the  Task 
Force  reviewed  a considerable  range  of  data  on  tuition  and  financial  support, 
public  policy  documents,  and  studies  conducted  within  Ontario  and  in  other 
jurisdictions. 

The  Task  Force  met  by  invitation  with:  i)  Dr.  David  Lyon,  Executive  Director, 
Research,  Analysis  and  Policy,  Council  of  Ontario  Universities:  ii)  Professor 
David  Stager,  Department  of  Economics;  iii)  Ms  Sally  Walker,  Assistant  Prin- 
cipal and  Registrar,  New  College;  iv)  representatives  from  the  Students’ 
Administrative  Council,  Graduate  Students  Union,  and  Association  of  Part-time 
Undergraduate  Students;  and  (v)  Assistant  Dean  Bonnie  Croll,  Faculty  of  Law. 

Working  Groups 

Early  in  its  work,  the  Task  Force  established  four  working  groups  to  review 
evidence  relating  to  four  sets  of  issues  central  to  its  mandate.  Each  working 
group  included  members  of  the  Task  Force  itself  as  well  as  representatives 
from  student  organizations  and  academic  administrators.  The  deliberations  of 
the  Task  Force  were  greatly  facilitated  by  the  work  of  these  working  groups; 
and  the  Task  Force  gratefully  acknowledges  their  contribution. 

The  terms  of  reference  of  each  group  and  membership  were  as  follows: 

1)  Accessibility 

To  review  the  currently  available  evidence  regarding: 

• the  accessibility  of  academic  programs  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  to  students  of  varying  financial  means 

• the  relationship  between  levels  of  tuition  and  student  aid,  and 
participation  rates  in  university  education  in  Ontario,  Canada 
and  other  jurisdictions 

Members:  Chair:  Professor  Carolyn  Tuohy 

Professor  Rona  Abramovitch,  Director,  Transitional  Year  Program 

Mr.  David  Blair,  Association  of  Part-time  Students 

Professor  John  Browne,  Principal,  Innis  College 

Ms.  Mary  Anne  Chambers,  Task  Force  Member 

Mr.  Warren  Mar,  Task  Force  member 

Professor  Wendy  Rolph,  Task  Force  member 

The  working  group  on  Accessibility  also  met  with  Ms.  Stacey  Young, 
OISE/UT;  and  Dr.  Miriam  Rossi,  Faculty  of  Medicine,  whose  contributions  are 
also  gratefully  acknowledged. 

2)  Student  Financial  Need  and  the  Availablity  of  Student  Financial  Sup- 
port across  Divisions 

To  review  the  currently  available  evidence  regarding: 

• the  level  and  pattern  of  student  need,  by  academic  division 

• the  sources  of  financial  support  available  to  students,  by  aca- 
demic division 

Members:  Chair:  Professor  Carolyn  Tuohy 

Professor  Ron  Daniels,  Task  Force  member 
Professor  Joseph  Desloges,  Associate  Dean,  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science 

Professor  Judith  Friedland,  Chair,  Department  of  Occupational 
Therapy 

Ms  Ava  Nelson,  Task  Force  member 
Mr.  Alex  Paradi,  Engineering  Society 
Ms  Shawna  Sklar,  Arts  and  Science  Students  Union 

Graduate  Student  Financial  Support 

To  identify  the  various  sources  of  support  available  to  graduate 
students,  by  academic  division 


Membership: 

Professor  Carolyn  Tuohy,  Deputy  Provost,  Co-Chair 

Professor  Derek  McCammond,  Vice-Provost,  Planning  and  Budget,  Co-Chair 

Professor  Roger  Beck,  Chair,  Academic  Board* 

Professor  Jack  Carr,  Department  of  Economics* 

Ms.  Wendy  Cecil-Cockwell,  Vice-Chair,  Governing  Council* 

Ms.  Mary  Anne  Chambers,  Chair,  University  Affairs  Board* 

Mr.  Kal  Chauhan,  full-time  undergraduate  student,  Faculty  of  Pharmacy* 
Professor  Ron  Daniels,  Dean,  Faculty  of  Law 

Mr.  Warren  Mar,  full-time  undergraduate  student,  St.  Michael’s  College 

Professor  Michael  Marrus,  Dean,  School  of  Graduate  Studies 

Ms.  Ava  Nelson,  full-time  undergraduate  student,  University  College 


Members:  Chair:  Professor  Derek  McCammond 

Professor  Gary  Crawford,  Former  Chair,  Department  of 
Anthropology 

Ms  Michol  Hoffman,  Graduate  Students  Union 
Professor  Michael  Marrus,  Task  Force  member 
Mr.  Robert  Spencer,  Task  Force  member 
Professor  Safwat  Zaky,  Chair,  Department  of  Electrical  and 
Computer  Engineering 

4)  Tuition  Differentiation 

To  review  currently  available  evidence  regarding  levels  and  patterns 
of  differentiation  of  tuition  fees  across  programs  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  and  in  other  jurisdictions  over  time 
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Members:  Chair:  Professor  Derek  McCammond 

Professor  Andrew  Baines,  Vice-Dean,  Faculty  of  Medicine 

Professor  Jack  Carr,  Task  Force  Member 

Professor  Noah  Meltz,  Principal,  Woodsworth  College 

Ms  Charlotte  Reeve,  Graduate  Students  Union 

Mr.  Ted  Salgado,  Students’  Administrative  Council 

Mr.  Amir  Shalaby,  Task  Force  member 

Ms  Wendy  Talfourd-Jones,  Task  Force  member 

The  membership  of  these  groups  was  announced  in  a widely  distributed  mem- 
orandum to  the  University  community  on  November  12, 1 997.  Members  of  the 
University  community  were  encouraged  to  include  in  their  submissions  to  the 
Task  Force  evidence  relevant  to  the  mandate  of  these  working  groups. 


In  early  January,  the  working  group  reports  were  reviewed  by  the  Task  Force, 
which  was  guided  by  their  analysis  in  preparing  its  final  report. 

Resource  Persons: 

The  work  of  the  Task  Force  was  greatly  facilitated  by  staff  in  the  Planning  and 
Budget  Office  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Marty  England,  Assistant  Vice-Pro- 
vost, Planning  and  Budget,  and  in  the  Office  of  Admissions  and  Awards  under 
the  leadership  of  Ms.  Karel  Swift,  University  Registrar.  The  Task  Force  grate- 
fully acknowledges  the  contribution  of  Mr.  England  and  Ms.  Swift,  of  Mr.  Hung 
Sun  Chan,  Ms.  Mary  McGee  and  Ms.  Merike  Remmel,  and  of  Ms.  Lynn 
Snowden,  Assistant  Vice-Provost,  who  served  as  Secretary  to  the  Task  Force. 
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APPENDIX  II 

INTERPROVINCIAL  AND  INTERNATIONAL  COMPARISONS 

Excerpt  from:  Council  of  Ontario  Universities,  Financial  Position  of  Ontario  Universities,  1996 
INTERPROVINCIAL  COMPARISONS 

Further  insights  into  the  financial  position  of  Ontario  universities  may  be  gained  by  conparing 
their  resources  to  those  available  to  universities  in  the  other  provinces.  Figure  10  and  Table  10 
provide  a con^arison  of 
government  grants  for  each 
student  during  the  past  two 
decades  in  Ontario  and  in  the 
other  provinces  in  Canada. 

Levels  of  funding  in  On> 
tario  have  been  among  the 
lowest  of  Canada’s  prov> 
inces  for  many  years,  and 
are  well  below  the  national 
average. 


Tables  1 1 and  12  illustrate 
that,  whether  support  for 
universities  is  measured  on  a pcr-capita  basis  of  total  provincial  population  or  on  the  basis  of  each 
province’s  relative  wealth,  Ontario’s  universities  are  the  most  poorly  funded  in  the  country. 


Figure  11  and  Table  13 
suggest  that  Ontario’s 
relative  position  is  declin- 
ing, compared  to  most  other 
provinces.  A comparison  of 
the  growth  of  grants  to 
universities  to  the  growth  of 
each  province’s  economy 
indicates  the  degree  to 
which  each  province’s 
funding  of  its  universities 
has  kept  pace  with  the 
province’s  overall  economic 
growth.  In  this  respect,  Ontario  universities  have  fared  much  worse  than  universities  in  nwst 
other  provinces. 

The  most  recently  available  information  suggests  that  the  finandai  situation  for  Ontario 
universities  is  deteriorating  more  quickly  than  in  any  other  province.  As  Bgure  12  and 
Table  14  show,  the  Ontario 
government's  16%  cut  in 
operating  grants  for  1996-97 
is  unmatched  by  any  other 
province  in  Canada. 


One  outcome  of  declining 
grants  is  that  Ontario 
universities  depend  more 
than  ever  before  on  income 
from  tuition  fees  and  other 
sources  when  compared  to 
universities  in  most  other 
provinces.  Table  15  illus- 
trates this  fact  for  the  most  recent  year  for  which  data  are  available.  When  information  for  1996- 
97  is  compiled,  it  will  undoubtedly  show  that  the  situation  has  become  even  more  extreme. 

The  growth  in  tuition  fee  revenues  in  Ontario  universities  in  recent  years,  is  not  out  of  line 
with  patterns  in  other  provinces.  Table  16  illustrates  that,  during  the  past  decade,  Ontario 
universities  have  had  one  of  the  lowest  rates  of  increase  in  Canada  Even  when  government 
grants,  tuition  fees  and  other  sources  of  income  are  combined,  Ontario  universities  still  do  not  fare 
welL  particularly,  as  Figure  13  and  Table  17  indicate,  when  compared  to  other  publicly  funded 
agencies.  While  Ontario’s  school  boards  have  been  the  best  funded  in  the  country, 
followed  by  hospitals,  funding  for  universities  has  been  among  the  lowest  in  the  country. 
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Table  18  demooitrates  that 
Ontario’s  correctional 
institutions  also  have  been 
among  the  best  fimded  in 
Canada,  On  a per*inmate 
basis,  the  Ontario  govern* 
ment  spends  more  on 
correctional  institntions 
than  any  other  province, 
and,  during  the  conne  of 
a year,  about  seven  times 
more  on  each  inmate  than 
it  spends  on  each  nniver* 
sity  student  Fmaily,  Table  19  shows  that,  at  least  until  the  change  of  government  in  Ontario  in 
199S,  this  province’s  social  wel&re  benefits  were  the  highest  in  the  country. 

In  summary,  the  Ontario  government  has  provided  higher  levels  of  support  for  medical 
docton,  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  hospitals,  correctional  institutions,  and  social 
assistance  than  it  has  for  Ontario  universities. 

university  'funding  in  the  united  states 

Intenurisdictional  comparisons  become  even  more  dramatic  if  extended  to  include 
univenities  in  the  U.S.  Table  20  compares  the  level  of  tuition  fees  for  Ontario  unhrersifies 
with  those  for  similar  public  and  private  universities  in  the  U.S.^  It  shows  tuition  fees  for 
American  univenities  to  be  several  times  greater  than  those  charged  for  Ontario 
univenities. 

Figure  14  and  Table  21 
compare  fimding  for  the 
largest,  best  known  universi* 
ties  in  11  of  the  largest 
American  states  with  similar 
universities  in  Ontario.  In 
1993-94,  the  most  recent 
year  for  which  complete 
data  are  available,  public 
univenities  in  the  U.S. 
received  36%  more  funding 
than  similar  institutions  in 
Ontario,  whUe  private 
univenities  obtained  more  than  twice  as  much  funding  as  univenities  in  Ontario.  The 
differences,  in  the  case  of  public  universities,  are  greatest  for  tuition  fee  revenue,  state 
government  transfer  payments,  and  federal  government  grants  and  contracts;  and,  in  the  case  of 
private  universities,  the  most  significant  differences  are  in  the  areas  of  grants  and  private  sector 
contracts  (not  to  mention  endowment  income  and  gifts). 

What  tlus  means  to  Ontario 
universities  may  be  inferred 
fium  Tables  22  and  23. 
Two  universities  in  this 
province  are  selected  for 
comparison  with  similar 
universities  in  the  U.S.  In 
the  case  of  the  largest 
university  in  Ontario, 
similar  public  universities 
south  of  the  border  had,  on 
average,  incomes  per 
student  which  were  43% 
greater  than  the  University  of  Toronto.  In  the  case  of  Queen’s  University,  similar  public 
universities  received  18%  more  income  per  student  while  private  universities  received  two  or 
three  times  as  much. 
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‘ Note:  All  financial  information  for  American  universities  has  been  converted  to  the 
equivalent  amount  in  Canadian  dollars. 
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Figure  15  and  Table  24 
indicate  how  those  American 
universities  spend  their 
additional  resources.  In  the 
public  universities,  the  differ* 
ences  are  greatest  in  the  areas 
of  research,  academic  support 
which  includes  libraries  and 
academic  computing,  student 
services,  and  scholarships  and 
felloyvships.  In  the  private 
universities,  all  areas  are  far 
better  funded  than  in  Ontario. 

As  Figure  16  demonstrates,  these  disparities  in  funding  levels  between  the  U.S.  and  Ontario  are 
becoming  more  sigmficant  vrith  each  passing  year.  Between  the  late  1970s  and  1996-97,  whUe 
operating  grants  to  Ontario  universities  fell  by  about  40%  and  operating  grants  to 
universities  in  the  other  nine  provinces  declined  by  34%,  state  government  appropriations 
for  pubOc  universities  in  the  U.S.  kept  up  with  inflation  and  enrolment  growth. 


During  the  past  few  years,  the  differences  in  funding  levels  have  become  even  more 
extreme  given  major  reductions  to  government  grants  to  universities  in  Ontario  and 
significant  increases  in  the  U.S.  As  Table  25  shows,  between  1993-94  and  1995-96  state 
governments  increased  their  grants  to  universities  by  an  average  of  8%,  at  a time  when  Ontario 
government  grants  declined  by  2%.  Most  recently,  as  Table  26  demonstrates,  while  Ontario  was 
cutting  its  grants  to  universities  by  16%  for  1996-97,  the  American  states  were  planning  to 
increase  their  appropriations  for  universities  by  an  average  of  7%. 


FIGURE  17 

IKCREASeOECREASE  IN  TUITION  FEES  PER  FTE  STUDENT 
AND  APPROPRIATIONS  PER  FTE  STUDENT  IN 
UNITED  STATES  PUBUC  UNIVERSITIES,  CANADA  AND  ONTARIO 
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Hgure  17  summarizes  two  decades  of  change  in  funding  levels  for  universities  in  Ontario,  the 
nine  other  Canadian  provinces,  and  public  universities  in  the  U.S.,  taking  into  account  increases 
in  the  cost  of  living.  While  provincial  government  grants  have  fallen  $3,000  to  $4,000  for  each 
student  enrolled  in  an  Ontario  university  or  in  one  of  the  other  nine  provinces,  state 
appropriations  in  the  U.S.  for  each  student  enrolled  are  slightly  higher  than  they  were  two 
decades  ago.  In  the  case  of  Canadian  universUies,  some  of  those  losses  have  been  made  up  by 
increases  in  tuition  fees;  however,  public  universities  in  the  U.S.  also  have  increased  their  tuition 
fee  income  from  each  student. 

In  total,  public  universities  in  the  U.S.  are  better  off  than  they  were  two  decades  ago  by 
the  equivalent  of  $1,060  for  each  student  enrolled.  Canadian  universities,  including  those 
in  Ontario,  are  worse  off  by  $2,308  for  each  student  enrolled. 
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RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  RELATED  TO  STUDENT 

FINANCIAL  SUPPORT: 

FEDERAL  AND  PROVINCIAL  GOVERNMENTS, 
AND  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 


Recent  Developments  Related  to  Student  Financial  Support 

The  1997  Federal  Budget: 

T.  Tax  Changes 

• The  education  tax  credit,  previously  $100  for  each  month  of  full- 
time study,  was  increased  to  $150  for  1997  and  to  $200  for  1998 
and  subsequent  years. 

• The  tuition  tax  credit,  previously  only  allowed  for  tuition  fees,  was 
extended  to  compulsory  ancillary  fees  set  by  post-secondary  insti- 
tutions to  cover  the  costs  of  education.  Fees  levied  by  student  bod- 
ies are  not  included. 

• Students  will  be  able  to  carry  forward  unused  portions  of  these 
credits  to  be  applied  against  future  income. 

2.  Canada  Student  Loan  Changes 

• Deferment  of  loan  payments  was  formerly  allowed  to  a maximum  of 
18  months  after  the  initial  6-month  grace  period.  Effective  August, 
1997,  deferral  was  extended  to  30  months.  During  this  period,  inter- 
est on  the  loan  is  paid  by  the  government.  (In  order  to  qualify,  bor- 
rowers must  demonstrate  that  they  are  unable  to  find  work  or  that 
their  earnings  are  below  a threshold  which  is  based  on  the  repay- 
ment amount.) 

• The  budget  announcement  stated  explicitly  that: 

The  federal  government  is  also  ready  to  pursue  with  inter- 
ested provinces,  lenders  and  other  groups  a new  repayment 
option  that  would  offer  students  another  choice.  Students 
would  be  able  to  choose  between  current  repayment 
arrangements  (that  is,  a flat  amortization  schedule  of  up  to 
ten  years)  or  a payment  schedule  tied  directly  to  the  bor- 
rower’s income. 

3.  RESP  Changes 

Changes  to  Registered  Education  Savings  Plans  pertain  to  parents  rather  than 
students,  although  there  are  some  RESP’s  which  an  individual  can  finance  for 
their  own  future  use.  Because  both  federal  and  provincial  aid  programs  base 
their  assessment  of  a student’s  resources  for  the  first  four  years  of  post-sec- 
ondary education  on  an  assumed  parental  contribution,  enhanced  incentives 
for  parents  to  save  toward  their  children’s  educational  costs  are  appropriate. 

The  annual  contribution  limit  to  RESP’s  has  been  doubled  to  $4,000. 


If  the  RESP  is  not  needed  to  finance  educational  costs,  it  will  now  be  possible 
to  transfer  all  or  part  of  the  income  to  an  RRSP.  Alternatively,  the  investor  will 
be  allowed  to  receive  the  income  directly  subject  to  a charge. 


At  the  opening  of  Parliament  in  September,  1 997,  the  Prime  Minister 
announced  the  creation  of  the  Millennium  Scholarship  Endowment  Fund.  This 
fund  will  be  established  to  provide  awards  for  Canadian  post-secondary  stu- 
dents beginning  in  the  year  2000.  The  terms  and  conditions  of  the  awards, 
which  will  be  developed  by  the  federal  government  in  consultation  with  stake- 
holders, are  expected  to  include  both  financial  need  and  merit.  The  total 
amount  of  the  fund  has  not  yet  been  announced,  but  it  is  expected  to  be  at 
least  $1  billion. 

Ontario  Changes 


1.  Tuition  Fee  Reinvestment 

The  provincial  government  has  stipulated  since  1 996-97  that  universities 
choosing  to  increase  their  fees  within  the  allowable  range  of  discretion  “will  be 
required  to  set  aside  a portion  of  their  operating  grants  equal  to  30  per  cent  of 
any  new  revenues  from  tuition  increases  for  the  purpose  of  providing  assis- 
tance to  students  in  need.” 

2.  Ontario  Student  Assistance  Changes 

• The  province’s  loan  forgiveness  program  has  been  continued,  and 
the  annual  threshold  for  forgiveness  was  increased  effective 
August,  1997,  from  $6,000  to  $7,000.  Loans  taken  out  prior  to 
August  will  continue  to  be  forgiven  under  the  former  maximum  of 
$6,000. 

• Effective  September,  1 997,  the  province  implemented  the  current 
Canada  Student  Loan  parameters  and  assessment  criteria.  The 
most  notable  changes  include  the  inclusion  of  student  assets  as  a 
resource  in  the  needs  assessment,  and  the  use  of  the  federal  table 
to  calculate  the  expected  contribution  from  parents  for  dependent 
students.  Because  Ontario  had  previously  relied  on  the  1 984  tables 
which  were  severely  out  of  date,  this  change  will  produce  an 
increase  in  loan  eligibility  for  many  undergraduate  students. 


• The  province  has  harmonized  the  courseload  threshold  for  Ontario 
Student  Loans  (OSAP)  with  that  of  Canada  Student  Loans,  with  the 
result  that  students  need  to  be  enrolled  in  a courseload  of  at  least 
. 60  percent  to  be  eligible.  Students  enrolled  in  a courseload  below 
this  threshold  may  qualify  for  a part-time  Canada  Student  Loan, 
which  is  interest-bearing,  and/or  for  a federal  Special  Opportunity 
Grant  of  $1,200.  The  Special  Opportunity  Grants  are  intended  for 
high-need  part-time  students. 

University  of  Toronto  Aid  Programs 

1.  Student  Aid  Support  in  Perspective 

The  1996-97  Maclean’s  Magazine  ranking  places  the  University  of  Toronto  well 
ahead  of  any  other  Canadian  university  in  the  percentage  of  total  operating 
expenditures  devoted  to  scholarships  and  bursaries  at  8.1  percent.  The  total 
amount  spent  of  student  aid  of  all  kinds,  from  all  sources,  was  or  is  estimated 
as  follows: 

1995- 96  $27  million 

1996- 97  $31  million 

1997- 98  $35.6  million  (estimated) 

(These  amounts  do  not  include  the  federated  colleges.) 

2.  UTAPS 

In  1996-97,  Admissions  and  Awards  planned  and  implemented  UTAPS  (Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  Advance  Planning  for  Students).  The  objective  was  to  enable 
the  University  to  identify  all  Canadian  students  whose  financial  need  exceeded 
the  government  funding  they  could  receive.  Applicants  to  all  programs,  under- 
graduate, graduate,  and  second-entry,  were  given  the  opportunity  to  submit  a 
UTAPS  application  so  that  they  could  receive  a guarantee  of  the  aid  to  which 
they  would  be  entitled  at  the  University  of  Toronto.  The  guarantee  includes 
both' government  and  University  assistance.  For  returning  students,  OSAP 
assessment  data,  obtained  electronically  from  MET,  was  used  to  generate  an 
automatic  notice  of  additional  assistance  from  the  University. 

It  should  be  noted  that  a fundamental  principle  of  UTAPS  is  that  the  addi- 
tional assistance  promised  by  the  University  includes  the  value  of  any  scholar- 
ships, fellowships  or  other  awards  the  student  may  have  received  from  the 
University. 

Although  the  decision  to  plan  and  implement  UTAPS  came  before  the  MET 
directive  that  a portion  of  tuition  fee  revenue  must  be  re-invested  in  student  aid, 
UTAPS  provided  the  means  to  identify  the  students  to  whom  the  MET  guide- 
lines gave  priority  for  assistance. 

3.  Work-Study 

Eligibility  for  work-study  is  based  on  financial  need.  The  assessment  of  need  is 
initially  based  on  the  same  criteria  as  UTAPS,  but  the  program  extends  to 
cover  all  students  whose  educational  costs  exceed  their  resources  and  who 
wish  to  work  part-time  on  campus.  As  part  of  the  UTAPS  initiative,  the  Univer- 
sity’s work-study  program  was  streamlined  to  enable  eligible, students  to  begin 
working  earlier  in  the  term.  The  number  of  students  employed  through  work- 
study  grew  from  about  500  in  1 995-96  to  800  in  1 996-97. 

4.0ther  Bursary  Assistance 

Since  1980,  the  University  has  set  aside  funds  each  year  to  augment  the 
endowment  income  and  annual  donations  available  to  provide  bursaries  to  stu- 
dents. The  budget  amount  is  adjusted  annually  to  reflect  changes  in  enrolment 
and  in  fees.  UTAPS  provides  funding  on  a systematic  basis  to  students  who 
are  receiving  the  maximum  government  aid.  Bursaries  are,  however,  awarded 
to  students  on  the  basis  pf  individual  application  at  any  time  during  the  school 
year,  and  are  an  important  source  of  supplementary  or  emergency  support. 

5.  OSOTF 

The  University  of  Toronto  was  remarkably  successful  in  attracting  new  dona- 
tions to  qualify  for  matches  from  the  Ontario  government  under  the  Ontario 
Student  Opportunity  Trust  Fund  (OSOTF).  Under  this  program,  the  govern- 
ment undertook  to  match  all  donations,  received  or  pledged  by  March  31 , 1997 
and  received  by  March  31,1 999,  to  university  endowments  for  financial  aid  for 
Ontario  students.  The  University  itself  also  undertook  to  match  all  donations, 
thus  creating  a 2:1  match.  It  is  anticipated  that  by  the  deadline  of  March  31 , 
1999,  the  total  OSOTF  including  the  University’s  own  matching  funds  will  be  at 
least  $240  million.  As  of  September,  1997,  the  University  had  received  approx- 
imately $125  million. 

Beginning  in  2000  when  outstanding  pledges  have  been  realized,  this 
endowment  will  generate  about  $12  million  annually. 

It  is  a requirement  of  the  OSOTF  that  financial  need  be  a primary  criterion  for 
awards.  UTAPS,  which  gives  the  University  a means  of  identifying  students 
with  financial  need  as  defined  by  MET,  will  therefore  become  an  important 
component  of  the  delivery  of  OSOTF  funds  to  qualifying  students. 
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APPENDIX  IV 


SAMPLE  OSAP  ASSESSMENTS 


Example  of  OSAP  Assessments  for  a Dependent  Applicant 

A second  year  student  living  away  from  the  parental  home  and  studying  full-time  at  University 
College  from  September  1997  to  May  1998. 

Student  has  no  assets  and  is  from  a family  of  four:  two  parents,  two  children. 

Example  A:  parental  gross  income  = $ 40,000 
Example  B:  parental  gross  income  = $ 80,000 
Example  C:  parental  gross  income  = $100,000 


Example  A 

Example  B 

Example  C 

Tuition  Fees 

$3770 

$3770 

$ 3770 

Books/Supplies 

$ 700  • 

$ 700 

$ 700 

Living  Expenses 

$6594 

$6594 

$ 6594 

Return  Trip  Home 

$ 200 

$ 200 

$ 200 

Total  Expenses 

$11264 

$11264 

$11264 

Summer 

Contribution 

$ 2087 

$ 2087 

$ 2087 

Parental 

Contribution 

$ 0 

$ 8769 

$16036 

- Total  Resources 

$ 2087 

$10856 

$18123 

=OSAP  Entitlement 

$9177 

$ 408 

$ 0 

Example  of  OSAP  Assessments  for  a Dependent  Applicant 

A second  year  student  living  at  home  with  parents  and  studying  full-time  at  University  College 
from  September  1997  to  May  1998. 

Student  has  no  assets  and  is  from  a family  of  four:  two  parents,  two  children. 

Example  A:  parental  gross  income  = $ 40,000 
Example  B:  parental  gross  income  = $ 60,000 
Example  C:  parental  gross  income  = $ 80,000 


Example  A 

Example  B 

Example  C 

Tuition  Fees 

$ 3770 

$3770 

$ 3770 

Books/Supplies 

$ 700 

$ 700 

$ 700 

Living  Expenses 

$3020 

$3020 

$3020 

Return  Trip  Home 

$ 0 

$ 0 

$ 0 

Total  Expenses 

$7490 

$ 7490 

$7490 

Summer 

Contribution 

$ 2087 

$ 2087 

$ 2087 

Parental 

Contribution 

$ 0 

$ 1613 

$ 8769 

- Total  Resources 

$2087 

$ 3700 

$10856 

=OSAP  Entitlement 

$5403 

$ 3790 

$ 0 
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Example  of  OSAP  Assessments  for  a Married  Student 

Married  student  with  no  children  studying  full-time  in  second  year  at  University  College 
from  September  1997  to  May  1998. 

Example  A:  spouse’s  gross  annual  income  = $30,000 
Example  B:  spouse’s  gross  annual  income  = $35,000 
Example  C:  spouse’s  gross  annual  income  = $40,000 


Example  A 

Example  B 

Example  C 

Tuition  Fees 

$ 3770 

$3770 

$ 3770 

Books/Supplies 

$ 700 

$ 700 

$ 700 

Living  Expenses 

$13339 

$13339 

$13339 

Total  Expenses 

$17809 

$17809 

$17809 

Summer 

Contribution 

$ 641 

$ 1585 

$ 2529 

School  Year 
Contribution 

$12034 

$14040 

$16046 

- Total  Resources 

$12675 

$15625 

$18575 

=OSAP  Entitlement 

$5134 

$2184 

$ 0 

Example  of  OSAP  Assessment  for  a Sole  Support  Parent 

Sole  support  parent  with  one  child  under  the  age  of  eleven  years  who  is  studying  full-time  in 
second  year  dt  University  College  from  September  1997  to  May  1998.  Minimal  income  and  no 
assets.  Student  has  babysitting  expenses  of  $400. 


Tuition  Fees 

$3770 

Books/Supplies 

$ 700 

Living  Expenses 

$ 8690 

Child  Allowance 

$3423 

Child  Care 

$ 400 

Total  Expenses 

$16983 

- Total  Resources 

$ 0 

OSAP  Entitlement 

$16983 
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APPENDIX  V 


FEE  LEVELS,  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  UNIVERSITIES 

Source:  University  of  Toronto  Final  Brief  to  the  Advisory  Panel  on  Future 
Directions  for  Post-Secondary  Education,  October  31, 1996,  Appendix  VII 


TABLE  1:  FULL-TIME  RESIDENT  TUITION  AND  REQUIRED  FEES  • 1995/96 

in  CON  Dollari 


Undergrad 

Graduate 

Professional  Programs 

D.D-S,  MXL  Pharm.D. 

in. 

Toronto 

2,959 

3,648 

3,648 

3,626 

3,626 

6,009 

2.959 

Arizona 

Z355 

2,355 

2.355 

8,675 

4,230 

4,855 

CA-Berkeley 

5,434 

5.484 

10,484 

10,991 

Illinois 

4,948 

5.473 

10,673 

9,310 

13,423 

6.073 

7,448 

Michigan 

7,303 

11,318 

19,408 

16,480 

20,270 

13,425 

19,788 

Minnesota 

6,170 

5,986 

11,311 

11,574 

14,251 

9,691 

10,284 

North  Carolina 

2.108 

2,096 

3,409 

3,669 

3.356 

3.345 

2.804 

Ohio  State 

4,091 

5,884 

5,884 

10,016 

11,760 

6,803 

7,330 

Rutgers 

6,045 

7.628 

10,015 

7,626 

• 

Texas 

2.760 

3,208 

3,208 

3.868 

6,273 

Washington 

3.774 

5,931 

5,931 

9,690 

9,690  • 

5,931 

5,931 

Peer  Group  Mean 

4,399 

5,536 

8,258 

10,123 

11,632 

6.777 

8,411 

CA-Los  Angeles 

4,868 

5,458 

10,608 

9,246 

9,791 

11,015 

CA-San  Oeigo 

5,248 

6,001 

10,298 

CA-Santa  Barbara 

5,123 

6,219 

Colorado 

3,454 

4,384 

5,084 

9,206 

13,510 

5.945 

5,484 

Cornell 

10,695 

12,540 

Florida 

2.131 

3,263 

3,263 

8,994 

10,216 

3.263 

3,639 

Indiana 

4.478 

4.401 

9,374 

11,293 

12,580 

6,569 

Iowa 

3,198 

3.758 

4,838 

7,018 

10.750 

5,185 

6.040 

Iowa  State 

3,218 

3,778 

3,778 

• 

3,778 

Kansas 

2.728 

3,168 

3,168 

• 

2,728 

3,168 

Kansas  State 

Z749 

3,189 

3,189 

11,003 

Maryland 

4,743 

* 7.416 

7,873 

11,834 

13,809 

7,344 

10,520 

Michigan  State 

5,934 

6,779 

9,601 

18,135 

Missoun 

4,714 

4,726 

4,726 

14,544 

15,745 

8,281 

9,180 

Nebraska 

3,194 

3,353 

3,353 

9,328 

14,540 

4,759 

Oklahoma 

2,530 

2,633 

2,633 

8,938 

9,844 

7,413 

4.514 

Oklahoma  State 

2,685 

2,765 

2,765 

Oregon 

4.226 

6.720 

7.095 

10.000 

Penn  State 

6,573 

7.340 

7.340 

19.655 

Pittsburgh 

7.048 

9.318 

12,225 

21,570 

23.231 

10,470 

13.603 

Purdue 

3.820 

3.820 

5,070 

7.795 

SUNY-Buffalo 

5,075 

7.015 

6.978 

14,231 

14.219 

7,931 

8,306 

Virginia 

5,768 

5.768 

12,569 

11.758 

10,988 

Wisconsin 

3,601 

5.170 

6,245 

16.303 

5,170 

6,514 

British  Columbia 

2,500 

2,523 

7,244 

4.142 

4.142 

12,244 

2,523 

McGill 

2,079 

2.189 

2,289 

3,227 

2,249 

2,189 

Overall  Mean 

4.343 

5,251 

6,784 

10,227 

12,431 

6,752 

7.489 

Peer  Group  Mean 

4.399 

5.536 

8,258 

10.123 

11.632 

6,777 

8.411 

Overall  Median 

4.159 

5,314 

5,931 

9,328 

12.170 

6,438 

6.541 

Toronto 

2.959 

3.648 

3,648 

3.626 

3.626 

6,009 

2.959 

Notes: 

1 . First  10  institutions  are  Toronto's  peers  (Base  Slate  - November  10. 1993  "Peer  Selection  Report  - Draft  6"). 

2.  U.S.  data  presented  are  for  AAU  member  campuses  of  multi-campus  institutions  except  when  a first 
professional  program  is  not  offered  at  the  member  campus. 

3.  Means  and  median  exclude  Toronto. 

4.  Source:  Annual.  Academic  Year,  Tuition  and  Required  Fees  - AAU  Public  and  Other  Big  Eight  Universities 
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TABLE  2:  FULL-TIME  RESIDENT  TUITION  AND  REQUIRED  FEES  - 1995/9$ 

Ritio  of  Undorgriduata  Tuition  & Foos  to  All  Othon 


Undergrad 

Graduate 

M.BA. 

Profnsional  Prognnw 

D.D.S.  MJ2.  Phann.D. 

IIL 

Toronto 

1.00 

123 

123 

123 

123 

2.03 

1.00 

Arizona 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

3.68 

1.80 

2.06 

CA-Bertceley 

1.00 

1.01 

1.93 

2.02 

Illinois 

1.00 

1.11 

2.14 

1.88 

2.71 

123 

1.51 

Michigan 

1.00 

1.55 

2.66 

226 

2.78 

1.84 

2.71 

Minnesota 

1.00 

1.16 

2.19 

224 

2.76 

1.87 

1.99 

North  Carolina 

1.00 

0.99 

1.62 

1.74 

1.59 

1.59 

1.33 

Ohio  State 

1.00 

1.44 

1.44 

2.45 

2.87 

1.66 

1.79 

Rutgers 

1.00 

126 

1.66 

126 

Texas 

1.00 

1.16 

1.16 

1.40 

227 

Washington 

1.00 

1.57 

1.57 

2.57 

2.57 

1.57 

1.57 

Peer  Group  Mean 

1.00 

126 

1.88 

2.30 

2.64 

1.54 

1.91 

CA-Los  Angeles 

1.00 

1.12 

2.18 

1.90 

2.01 

2.26 

CA-San  Deigo 

1.00 

1.14 

1.96 

CA-Santa  Barbara 

1.00 

121 

Colorado 

1.00 

127 

1.47 

2.67 

3.91 

1.72 

1.59 

Cornell 

1.00 

1.17 

Florida 

1.00 

1.53 

1.53 

422 

4.79 

1.53 

1.71 

Indiana 

1.00 

0.98 

2.09 

2.52 

2.81 

1.47 

Iowa 

1.00 

1.18 

1.51 

2.19 

3.36 

1.62 

1.89 

Iowa  State 

1.00 

1.17 

1.17 

1.17 

Kansas 

1.00 

1.16 

1.16 

1.00 

1.16 

Kansas  State 

1.00 

1.16 

1.16 

4.00 

- 

Maryland 

1.00 

1.56 

1.66 

2.50 

2.91 

1.55 

2.22 

Michigan  State 

1.00 

1.14 

1.62 

3.06 

Missouri 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

3.09 

3.34 

1.76 

1.95 

Nebraska 

1.00 

1.05 

1.05 

2.92 

4.55 

1.49 

Oklahoma 

1.00 

1.04 

1.04 

3.53 

3.89 

2.93 

1.78 

Oklahoma  State 

1.00 

1.03 

1.03 

Oregon 

1.00 

1.59 

1.68 

2.37 

Penn  State 

1.00 

1.12 

1.12 

2.99 

Pittsburgh 

1.00 

1.32 

1.73 

3.06 

3.30 

1.49 

1.93 

Purdue 

1.00 

1.00 

1.33 

2.04 

SUNY-Buffalo 

1.00 

1.38 

1.37 

2.80 

2.80 

1.56 

1.64 

Virginia 

1.00 

1.00 

2.18 

2.04 

1.91 

Wisconsin 

1.00 

1.44 

1.73 

4.53 

1.44 

1.81 

British  Columbia 

1.00 

1.01 

2.90 

1.66 

1.66 

4.90 

1.01 

McGill 

1.00 

1.05 

1.10 

1.55 

1.08 

1.05 

• 

Overall  Mean 

1.00 

121 

1.56 

2.35 

2.86 

1.55 

1.72 

Peer  Group  Mean 

1.00 

1.26 

1.88 

2.30 

2.64 

1.54 

1.91 

Overall  Median 

1.00 

128 

1.43 

2.24 

2.93 

1.55 

1.57 

Toronto 

1.00 

123 

1.23 

1.23 

1.23 

2.03 

1.00 

Notes: 

1.  First  10  institutions  are  Toronto's  peers  (Base  Slate  - November  10. 1993 

"Peer  Selection  Report 

- Draft 

2.  U.S.  data  presented  are  for  AAU  member  campuses  of  multi-campus  institutions  except  when  a first 
professional  program  is  not  offered  at  the  member  campus. 

2.  Means  and  median  exclude  Toronto. 

4.  Source:  Annual.  Academic  Year,  Tuition  and  Required  Fees  - AAU  Public  and  Other  Big  Eight  Universities 
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TABLE  5:  FULL-TIME  NON-RESIDENT  TUITION  AND  REQUIRED  FEES  - 199S/96 

in  CDN  Dollarm 


Undergrad 

Graduate 

M.BA 

Professional  Programs 

S M.D.  Phafm.D. 

J.D- 

Toronto 

9J51 

14,699 

14.699 

15378 

15.578 

6.009 

9.751 

Arizona 

9390 

9.890 

9.890 

11.765 

12390 

CA-Berkeley 

15.058 

15.108 

20.108 

20.615 

Illinois 

11,413 

13.038 

18.593 

23315 

36.198 

12.670 

18.868 

Michigan 

22.089 

22.768 

27.720 

29,828 

31.645 

23.533 

27.553 

Minnesota 

13.963 

12386 

16.914 

18.009 

27.841 

18.721 

17.654 

North  Carolina 

12353 

12341 

• 13354 

23.814 

26.499 

14.900 

15.496 

Ohio  State 

12366 

15378 

15378 

29.314 

33.368 

16.800 

17,473 

Rutgers 

10346 

10.765 

14,598 

10.764 

Texas 

0360 

8.968 

9,568 

14.105 

13.798 

Washington 

10.654 

14,861 

14,861 

24.608 

24308 

14,861 

14361 

Peer  Group  Mean 

12349 

13.520 

16.108 

24,798 

30,026 

15.347 

17.634 

CA-Los  Angeles 

14,491 

15.081 

20331 

18.869 

19,415 

20.639 

CA-San  Oeigo 

14,871 

15.625 

19.921 

CA-Santa  Barbara 

14.746 

15.843 

Colorado 

17389 

17,041 

17.604 

29.051 

60375 

18.039 

18379 

Cornell 

20,658 

12.540 

Florida 

8359 

10.853 

10,853 

23.123 

26,465 

10.853 

11.646 

Indiana 

13,463 

12.053 

18,355 

24,093 

28,675 

17.369 

Iowa 

11,010 

11,468 

12,618 

21,045 

28.025 

15375 

16.310 

Iowa  State 

10340 

10,665 

10.665 

10.665 

Kansas 

9.875 

9365 

9365 

9.875 

9365 

Kansas  State 

9.896 

9386 

9386 

26333 

Maryland 

12,173 

11,766 

12,173 

25,030 

26.434 

14,836 

18.939 

Michigan  State 

14,465 

13,026 

18,730 

38.633 

Missouri 

12,994 

13,013 

13.013 

27,820 

30.159 

17,731 

18.148 

Nebraska 

7.890 

7,605 

7,605 

20.990 

26.790 

• 

10.328 

Oklahoma 

7.143 

7,433 

7,433 

20.530 

23.729 

18.194 

13,191 

Oklahoma  State 

7398 

7.565 

7,565 

Oregon 

13.991 

11,096 

12,034 

16,488 

Penn  State 

14,138 

15,023 

15,023 

28.303 

Pittsburgh 

14,655 

18,490 

20388 

30,868 

30,891 

14,298 

20,790 

Purdue 

12.660 

12.660 

13,910 

16,635 

SUNY-Buffalo 

11300 

11,160 

11,123 

28,106 

28,094 

13,494 

14,119 

Virginia 

17.508 

17,508 

23,921 

26.725 

23.368 

Wisconsin 

12,045 

15,718 

16,793 

23,620 

15.718 

16,860 

British  Columbia 

5.943 

2.523 

7,244 

10,048 

10.048 

12344 

2.523 

McGill 

7,821 

7,789 

7,889 

8,969 

7.991 

7,789 

Overall  Mean 

12,367 

12,425 

14.082 

23,017 

27.623 

14,822 

15,948 

Peer  Group  Mean 

12.849 

13.520 

16,108 

24,798 

30,026 

15.347 

17,634 

Overall  Median 

12313 

12364 

13,554 

23,814 

26,790 

14.849 

18.674 

Tororrto 

9.751 

14,699 

14,699 

15,578 

15,578 

6.009 

9,751 

Notes: 

1 . First  10  Institutions  are  Toronto's  peers  (Base  Slate  - November  10. 1993  "Peer  Selection  Report  - Draft  6"). 

2.  U.S.  data  presented  are  for  AAU  member  campuses  of  multi-campus  institutions  except  when  a first 
professional  program  is  not  offered  at  the  member  campus. 

3.  Means  and  median  exdude  Toronto. 

4.  Source;  Annual,  Academic  Year,  Tuition  and  Required  Fees  — AAU  Public  and  Other  Big  Eight  Universities 
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TABLE  6:  FULL-TIME  NON-RESIOENT  TUITION  AND  REQUIRED  FEES  • 1995/96 

Rjrtio  of  Undoryriduato  Tuition  & Fom  to  All  Othon 


Undergrad 

Graduate 

M.B.A. 

ProfMsional  Programs 

D.D.S.  ILQ.  Pharm-D. 

Toronto 

1.00 

1D1 

1D1 

1.60 

1.60 

0.62 

1.00 

Arizona 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.19 

1D5 

CA-Berkeley 

1.00 

1.00 

1.34 

1D7 

Illinois 

1.00 

1.14 

1.63 

2D3 

3.17 

1.11 

1.65 

Michigan 

1.00 

1.03 

1.25 

1.35 

1.43 

1.07 

1D5 

Minnesota 

1.00 

0D8 

1.21 

IDO 

IDO 

1.34 

1D6 

North  Carolina 

1.00 

1.00 

1.11 

1.04 

2.16 

1D2 

1D6 

Ohio  State 

1.00 

1.25 

1.25 

2D9 

2.72 

1D7 

1.42 

Rutgers 

1.00 

0.08 

1.33 

0.08 

Texas 

1.00 

0.90 

0.06 

1.42 

1.39 

Washington 

IDO 

1.30 

IDO 

2D1 

2D1 

IDO 

IDO 

Peer  Group  Mean 

1.00 

1.05 

1D5 

1.03 

2D4 

1.10 

1.37 

CA-Los  Angeles 

1.00 

1.04 

1.40 

1.30 

1.34 

1.42 

CA-San  Oeigo 

1.00 

1.05 

1.34 

CA-Santa  Barbara 

1.00 

1.07 

Colorado 

1.00 

0.09 

1.02 

1.68 

3.49 

1.04 

1.06 

Cornell 

1.00 

0.61 

Florida 

1.00 

1.31 

1.31 

2.80 

3D0 

1.31 

1.40 

Indiana 

1.00 

0.90 

1.36 

1.79 

2.13 

1D9 

Iowa 

1.00 

1.04 

1.15 

1.91 

• 2D5 

1.40 

1.48 

Iowa  State 

1.00 

1.04 

1.04 

1.04 

Kansas 

1.00 

0.04 

0.94 

1.00 

0.94 

Kansas  State 

1.00 

0.04 

0.04 

2.65 

Maryland 

1.00 

0.97 

1.00 

2.06 

2.17 

1D2 

1.56 

Michigan  State 

1.00 

0.90 

1D9 

2.67 

Missouri 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

2.14 

2.32 

1.36 

1.40 

Nebraska 

1.00 

0.96 

0.96 

2.66 

3.40 

1.31 

Oklahoma 

1.00 

1.04 

1.04 

2.87 

3.32 

2.55 

1.85 

Oklahoma  State 

1.00 

1.04 

1.04 

. 

Oregon 

1.00 

0.79 

0.86 

1.18 

Penn  State 

1.00 

1.06 

1.06 

2.00 

Pittsburgh 

1.00 

1.26 

1.38 

2.11 

2.11 

0.98 

1.42 

Purdue 

1.00 

1.00 

1.10 

1.31 

SUNY-Buffalo 

1.00 

1.00 

0.99 

2.51 

2.51 

1.20 

1.26 

Virginia 

1.00 

1.00 

1.37 

1.53 

1.33 

Wisconsin 

1.00 

1.30 

1.39 

1.96 

1.30 

1.40 

British  Columbia 

1.00 

0.42 

1.22 

1.69 

1.69 

2.06 

0.42 

McGill 

1.00 

1.00 

1.01 

1.15 

1.02 

1.00 

Overall  Mean 

1.00 

1.00 

1.14 

1.86 

2D3 

IDO 

1D9 

Peer  Group  Mean 

1.00 

1.05 

1.25 

1.93 

2.34 

1.19 

1.37 

Overall  Median 

1.00 

1.00 

1.11 

1.95 

2.19 

1D2 

1.37 

Toronto 

1.00 

1.51 

1.51 

1.60 

1.60 

0.62 

1.00 

Notes: 

1.  First  10  institutions  are  Toronto's  peers  (Base  Slate  - November  10.  1993  "Peer  Selection  Report  - Draft  O**). 

2.  U.S.  data  presented  are  for  AAU  member  campuses  of  multi-campus  institutions  except  when  a first 
professional  program  is  not  offered  at  the  member  campus. 

3.  Means  and  median  exclude  Toronto. 

4.  Source;  Annual.  Academic  Year.  Tuition  and  Required  Fees  - AAU  Public  and  Other  Big  Eight  Universities 
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APPENDIX  VI 


CHANGE  IN  CATCHMENT  AREAS  BY  INCOME  CATEGORY  OF 

POSTAL  CODES 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

ST.  GEORGE,  ERINDALE  AND  SCARBOROUGH  CAMPUSES 

1991  AND  1996 


This  analysis  records  changes  in  the  “catchment  areas”  for  undergraduate  students  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  between  1991  and  1996.  The  definition  of  the  catchment  area,  the  methodolo^  of 
companson  and  the  interpretation  of  results  are  provided  in  the  text  of  the  report.  Forward  Sorting  Areas 
(FSAs)  are  defined  by  the  first  t hree  digits  of  the  postal  code. 


0 


Table  1 

Changes  in  Catchment  Area,  Full-time  St  G«>rge  Undergraduate  Students, 
1991-1996  


Income  Category 

#FSAs  Added 

#FSAsLost 

Below  $50,000 

0 

2 

(0.8%) 

$50,000  - 79,000 

6 

4 

(2.5%) 

(1.6%) 

$80,000  and  above 

0 

3 

(1.1%) 

(Proportion  of  all  students  in  catchment  area  is  given  in  parentheses) 


# of  FSAs  in  catchment  area; 
1991:  88 
1996:  85 

79  FSAs  in  common 


Table  4 

Changes  in  Catchment  Area,  Part-time  Scarborough  Undergraduate  Students, 
1991-1996 


Income  Category 

#FSAs  Added 

#FSAsLost 

Below  $50,000 

2 

0 

(2.4%) 

$50,000  - 79,000 

2 

1 

(2.0%) 

(1.5%) 

$80,000  and  above 

0 

0 

# of  FSAs  in  catchment  area: 
1991: 27 
1996: 30 

25  FSAs  in  common 


Table  2 

Changes  in  Catchment  Area,  Part-time  St  George  Undergraduate  Students, 
1991-1996  


Income  Category 

#FSAs  Added 

#FSAs  Lost 

Below  $50,000 

2 

1 

(1.2%) 

(0.7%) 

$50,000  - 79,000 

4 

1 

(2.5%) 

(0.5%) 

$80,000  and  above 

• 

1 

2 

(0.8%) 

(1.1%) 

# of  FSAs  in  catchment  area: 
1991:  64 
1996: 68 

60  FSAs  in  common 


Table  5 

Changes  in  Catchment  Area,  Full-time  Erindale  Undergraduate  Students, 
1991-1996 


Income  Category 

#FSAs  Added 

#FSAsLost 

Below  $50,000 

0 

0 

$50,000  - 79,000 

0 

6 

(4.8%) 

$80,000  and  above 

0 

2 

(2.0%) 

# of  FSAs  in  catchment  area: 
1991:  35 
1996;  27 

27  FSAs  in  conunon 


Table  3 

Changes  in  Catchment  Area,  Full-time  Scarborough  Undergraduate  Students, 
1991-1996 


Income  Category 

#FSAs  Added 

#FSAs  Lost 

Below  $50,000 

1 

1 

(1.2%) 

(1.1%) 

$50,000  - 79,000 

2 

0 

(2.1%) 

$80,000  and  above 

1 

1 

(1.4%) 

(1.1%) 

# of  FSAs  in  catchment  area: 
1991: 25 
1996;  27 

23  FSAs  in  common 


Table  6 

Changes  in  Catchment  Area,  Part-time  Erindale  Undergraduate  Students, 
1991-1996 


Income  Category 

#FSAs  Added 

ItFSAsLost 

Below  $50,000 

1 

0 

(1.0%) 

$50,000  - 79,000 

3 

6 

(4.8%) 

(6.5%) 

$80,000  and  above 

0 

0 

# of  FSAs  in  catchment  area: 
1991: 28  . 

1996:  26 

22  FSAs  in  common 
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